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CHAPTER I. 


THE THREE GIFTS OF M. D'ARTAGNAN THE ELDER. 


O* the first Monday of the month of April 1625 the 
bourg of Meung, in which the author of the “ Romance 
of the Rose” was born, appeared to be in as complete a 
state of revolution as if the Huguenots had come to make 
a second Rochelle of it. Many citizens, seeing the women 
flying towards the main street, hearing the children crying 
at the open doors, hastened to don the cuirass, and sup- 
porting their somewhat uncertain courage with a musket or 
a partisan, directed their steps towards the hostelry of the 
Jolly Miller, before which was gathered a compact and 
rapidly-increasing group, vociferous and full of curiosity. 

In those times panics were common, and but few days 
passed without sorne city or other recording in its’archives 
an event of this kind. There were nobles, who made war 
against cne another ; there was the king, who made war 
against*the cardinal ; there was the Spaniard, who made wat 
against the king. Then in addition to these concealed or 
public, secretyor open wars, there were robbers, mendicants, 
Huguenots, wolves, and lackeys, who made war upon every 
body, The citizens were always in arms against thieves, 
wolves, or lackeys, often against nobles or Huguenots, 
sometimes against the king, but never against the cardinal 
or Spain, . The result, therefore, of this habit was, that 
on the aforesaid first Monday of the month of April 1625 
the citizens, hearing the clamour, and seeing neither the red 
and yellow standard nor the livery of the Duc de Richelieu, 
rushed toward the hestelry of the Jolly Miller. 

22 
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On reaching there the cause of this hubbub was apparent 
toal. @ mir 

A young man—let us outline his portrait with a stroke of the 


en. Imagine Don Q e at eighteen ; Don Quixote with- 
Pie his corselet, A EA coat of mail, without his cuisses ; 


; 


Don Quixote clothed in a woollen doublet, the blue colour of , 


which had faded into-a nameless shade between lees of wine 
and a heavenly azure; face long and brown; high cheek- 
bones, indicating craftiness; the maxillary muscles enor- 
mously developed, an infallible sign by which a Gascon may 
always be detected, even without his cap—and our young 
man wore a cap ornamented with a kind of feather ; his 
eye open and intelligent; his nose hooked, but finely chis- 
elled. Too big for a youth, too small for a grown man, an 
experienced eye might have taken him for a farmer’s son 
upon a journey, had it not been for the long sword, which, 
dangling from a leathern baldric, hit against its owner's 
calves as he walked, and against his steed’s rough side when 
he was on horseback. 

For our young man had a steed, which was the observed of 
all observers. It was a Béarn pony, from twelve to fourteen 
years old, with yellow coat, not a hair in his tail, but not 
without wind-gails on his legs, which, though going with his 
head lower than his knees, rendering a martingale quite 
unnecessary, contrived, nevertheless, to perform his eight 
leagues a day, Unfortunately, the qualities of this horse 
were so well concealed under his strangely-coloured hide and 

is unaccountable gait, that at a time when everybody was 
@ connoisseur in horseflesh the appearance of the said pony 
at eung, Which place he had entered about a quarter of an 
ore by the gate of Beaugency,\ produced an un- 


And this feeling was the more painful to youn D'it 
g D’dztagnan 
—for so was the Don Quixote of this second Rainante 


“My son,” said the old Gascon nobleman, in that 
Béarn patois of which Henry IV, was never able to rid Rene 
self—“ niy son, this horse was born in your father’s house 
about R years ago, and has remained in it ever since, 
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which ought to make you love it. Never sell it—allow it to 
die tranquilly and honourably of old age ; and if you make a 
campaign with it, take as much care of it as you would of 
anold servant. Atcourt, provided you ever have the honour 
to go there,” continued M. d’Artagnan the elder, “ an honour 
to which, remember, your ancient nobility gives you the 
right, sustain worthily your name of gentleman, which has 
been worthily borne by your ancestors for more than five 
hundred years, both for your owr sake and {for those who 
belong to you. By the latter I mean your relatives and 
friends, Endure nothing from any one except the cardinal 
and the king. It is by his courage, you understand, by his 
courage alone, that a gentleman makes his way to-day. 
Whoever trembles for a second perhaps allows the bait to 
escape which during that exact second fortune held out 
to . You are young: you ought to be brave for two 
reasons ; the first is that you are a Gascon, and the second 
is that you_are my son. Never fear quarrels, but seek ad- 
ventures. I have taught you how to handle a sword ; you 
have sinews of iron, a wrist of steel. Fight on all occasions 3 
fight the more because duels are forbidden, since, conse- 
quently, there is twice as much courage in fighting. I have 
nothing to give you, my Son, but fifteen crowns, my horse, 
and the counsels you have just heard. Your mother will add 
to them a recipe for a certain balsam, which she got from a 
gypsy, and which has the miraculous virtue of curing all 
wounds that do not reach the heart. Take advantage of 
all, and live happily and long. I have but one more word to 
add, and that is to propose an example to you—not mine, 
for I myself have never appeared at court, and liave only 
taken part in religious wars as a volunteer ; I speak of M. 
de Tréville, who was formerly my neighbour, and who had 
the honour to be, as a child, the playfellow of our king, 
Louis XIII., whom God preserve! Sometimes their play 
degenerated into battles, and in these battles the king was 
not always the stronger. The blows which he received from 
him caused him to entertain great esteem and friendship for 
M. de Tréville. Afterwards, M. de Tréville fought with 
others: during his first journey to Paris, five times ; from 
the death of the late king to the majority of the young one, 
without reckoning wars and sieges, seven times ; and from 
that majority up to the present day, a hundred times per- 
haps! So that in spite of edicts, ordinances, and decrees, 
behold him captain of the musketeers—that is to say, leader 
of a legion of Czsars, whom the king holds in great esteem; 
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hom the cardinal dreade—he who dreads Httle, as 

A knows. Moreover, M. de Tréville gains ten thou- 
sand crowns a year; he is, therefore, a very great noble. 
He began as you begin; go to him with this letter, and 
make him your model, in order that you may do as he has 
done.” f 

Ü hich M, d'Artagnan the elder girded his own sword 
red ok ean kissed him tenderly on both cheeks, and gave 
him his blessing. 

On leaving the paternal chamber the young man found his 
mother, who was waiting for him with the famous recipe, the 


use of which would be so Perens necessitated by the coun- 


sels we have just related. farewells wete, on this side, 
longer and more tender than they had been on the other 3 not 
that M. d’Artagnan did not love his son, who was his only off- 
spring, but M. d’Artagnan was a man, and he would have 
considered it unworthy of a man to give way to his feelings. 
whereas Madame d’Artagnan was a woman, and, moreover, 
amother. She wept profusely, and, let us tell it in cof 
M. d'Artagnan the younger, notwithstanding the efforts he 
made to be as firm as a faturo musketeer ought to be, nature 
prevailed, and he shed many tears, half of which he had 
great difficulty in concealing, 

` The same day the young man set forward on his ourney, 
provided with the three paternal gifts, which cons d, as 


was, morally and 
physically, an exact of the hero of Cervantes, to whom 
placed us ander the asco arien our duty as an He Don 
Placed us under the necessity of skete! g his portrait. Don 
Quixote took windmills for giants and sheep for armies ; 
D’Artagnan took every smile for an insult and ev. look 
as a provocation, the result of which was that.from F 


y 
the average, ten times a day on the hilt of his sword ; and 
yet the fist did not descend upon any jaw, nor did the sword 
issue from fts scabbard. Tt was not that the sight of the 


on: 
rattled a sword of respectable length, and as over this arch 


gleamed an eye rather ferocious than hau hty, these said 
passers-by repressed their hilarity, or if arity prevailed 
over pru ence, they endeavoured to laugh only on one side, 
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like the masks of the ancients. D’Artagnan, then, remained 
majestic and intact in his susceptibility till he came to this 
unlucky city of Meung. 

But there, as he was alighting from his horse at the gate of 
the Jolly Miller, without any one—host, waiter, or hostler— 
coming to hold his stirrup or take his horse, D’Artagnan 
spied, through an open window on the ground floor, a man 
of fine figure and lofty bearing, but of rather grim counte- 
nance, talking with two persons who appeared to listen to 
him most respectfully. D’Artagnan fancied, as was natural 
for him to do, that he himself must be the object of their 
conversation, and listened. This time D’Artagnan was only 
in part mistaken : he himself was not the subject of remark, 
but his horse was. The gentleman appeared to be enumer- 
ating all his qualities to his auditors, and, as I have said, 
the auditors seeming to have great deference for the nar- 
rator, they every moment burst into fits of laughter. Now, 
as a half-smile was sufficient to awaken the irascibility of 
the young man, the effect produced upon him by this vocif- 
erous mirth may be easily imagined. 

Nevertheless, D’Artagnan was desirous of examining the 
appearance of this impertinent personage who was laughing 
at him. He fixed his haughty eye upon the stranger, and 
perceived a man of from forty to forty-five years of age, with 
black and piercing eyes, @ pale complexion, a strongly-marked 
nose, and a black and well-shaped moustache. He was 
dressed in a doublet and hose of violet colour, with aiguil- 
lettes of the same, without any other ornaments than_the 
customary slashes ‘through which the shirt appeared, This 
doublet and hose, though new, looked creased, as garments 
do which have been long packed in a travelling-bag. D'Ar- 
tagnan noticed all this with the rapidity of a most minute 
observer, and doubtless from an instinctive feeling that this 
unknown was destined to have a great influence over his 
future life. / 

Now, as at*the moment in which D’Artagnan fixed his eyes 
upon the man in the violet doublet the ‘man made one of 
his most knowing and profound remarks respecting the 
Béarnese pony, his two auditors burst out laughing, and he 
himself, though contrary to his custom, suffered a pale 
smile (if I may be allowed to use such an expression) to 
stray over his countenance. This time there could be no 
doubt: D’Artagnan was really insulted. Full, then, of this 
conviction, he pulled his cap down over his eyes, and en- 
deavouring to copy some of the court airs he had picked- 
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Gascony among young travelling nobles, he advanced, 
wh oe eet on the hilt E his sword and the other resting 
on his hip. Unfortunately, as he advanced his anger in- 
creased at every step, and instead of the proper and lofty 
speech he had prepared as a prelude to his challenge, he 
found nothing at the tip of his tongue but a gross person- 
ality, which he accompanied with a furious gesture. 

“I say, sir—you, sir, who are hiding yourself behind that 
shutter—yes, you, sir, tell me what you are laughing at, 
and we will laugh together!” : 

The man withdrew his eyes slowly from the nag to his 
rider, as if he required some time to ascertain whether it 
could be to him that such strange reproaches were addressed z 
then, when he could no longer entertain any doubt of the 
matter, his eyebrows bent slightly, and after quite a long 
pause, with an accent of irony and insolence impossible to 
be described, he replied to D’Artagnan,— 

“ I was not speaking to you, sir!” 

“But I am speaking to you!” replied the young man, 
exasperated by this mixture of insolence and good man- 
ners, of politeness and scorn. 

The unknown looked at him for a moment longer with his 
faint smile, and retiring from the window, came out of the 
hostelry with a slow step, and placed himself before the 
horse within two paces of D’Artagnan. His quiet manner 
and the ironical expression of his countenance redoubled 


the mirth of those with whom he had been talking, and who 
still remained at the window. 


D’Artagnan, seeing him approach, drew his sword a foot 
out of the scabbard. ` 

“ This horse is decidedly, or rather has been in his youth, a 
buttercup,” resumed the unknown, continuing the remarks he 
had begun, and addressing himself to his auditorseat the 
window, without seeming in any way to notice the ex- 
asperation of D’Artagnan, who, however, remained stiff 


standing between them. “It is a colour very well known 
x Torny, but ‘till the present time very rare among 
orses.” 


“There are people who laugh at a horse that would not 


dare to laugh at the master of it”). cried’ furious t 
lator of Tr En ille: » cred turiously the emu 


“T do not often laugh, sir,” replied the unknown, “as 
you mays perceive by the expression of m face; bi = 
theless I insist upon r ini “A cia 


whee s the privilege of laughing 
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“ And I,” cried D'Artagnan, “ will allow no man to laugh 
when it displeases me!” 

“Indeed, sir,” continued the unknown, more quietly than 
ever. “ Well, that is perfectly right !”? and turning on his 
heel was about to re-enter the hostelry by the front gate, 
under which D’Artagnan as he came up had observed a 
saddled horse standing. : 

But D’Artagnan was not the person thus to allow a man 
to escape him who had once had the insolence to laugh at 
him. He drew his sword entirely from the scabbard, and 
followed him, crying,— 

“Turn, turn, Master Joker, lest I strike you from be- 
hind 1” 

i Strike me!” said the other, turning sharply round and 
surveying the young man with as much astonishment as 
contempt. “ Come, come, my good fellow, you must be 
mad!” Then ina suppressed tone, as if speaking to him- 
self, “ This is annoying,” continued he. “What a god- 
send this would be for his Majesty, who is seeking every- 
where for bravoes to recruit his musketeers ! ” 

He had scarcely finished when D’Artagnan made such a 
furious lunge at him that if he had not sprung nimbly back- 
ward it is probable that he would have jested for the last 
time. The unknown then, perceiving that the matter was 
going beyond a joke, drew his sword, saluted his adversary, 
and gravely placed himself on guard. But at the same mo- 
ment his two auditors, accompanied by the host, fell upon 

’Artagnan with sticks, shovels, and tongs. This caused so 
rapid and complete a diversion to the attack that D’Artag- 
nan’s adversary, while the latter was turning round to face 
this shower of blows, sheathed his sword with the same pre- 
cision as before, and from an actor, which he had nearly been, 
became a spectator of the fight, a rôle in which he acquitted 
himself with his usual impassibility, muttering, neverthe- 

Si 

en plague upon these Gascons! Put him on his yellow 
horse again and let him begone ! pi à 

“Not before I have killed you, poltroon !” cried D’Ar- 
tagnan, showing the best front possible, and never falling 
back one step before his three assailants, who continued 
to shower their blows upon him. 

“ Another gasconade !” murmured the gentleman. “ By 
my honour, these Gascons are incorrigible! Keep up the 
dance, then, since he will have it so. When he is tired, he 
will say that he has enough of it.” y 
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But the unknown did not yet know the headstrong per- 
sonage he had to deal with; D’Artagnan was not the man 
ever to cry for quarter. The fight was therefore prolonged 
for some seconds ; but at length D’Artagnan, worn out, let 
fall his sword, which was struck from his hand by the blow 
of a stick and broken in two pieces. Another blow full upon 
his forehead at the same moment brought him to the 
ground, covered with blood and almost fainting. 

It was at this period that people came flocking to the scene 
of action from all sides. The host, fearful of consequences, 
with the help of his servants carried the wounded man into 
the kitchen, where some trifling attention was bestowed 

on him. 
ek to the gentleman, he resumed his place at the window, 
and surveyed all that crowd with a certain air of impatience, 
evidently much annoyed by their persistence in remaining 
there. . 

“Well, how is it with this madman?” exclaimed he, 
turning round as the opening door announced the entrance 
of the host, who came to inquire whether he was hurt. 

“ Your Excellency is safe and sound ?” asked the host. 

“Oh yes ! perfectly safe and sound, my good host; and I 
now wish to know what has become of our young man.” 

“ He is better,” said the host 3 “he fainted quite away.” 

“Indeed ! ” said the gentleman. 

“But before he fainted he collected all his strength to 
challenge you, and to defy you while challenging you.” 

“Why, this fellow must be the devil in person!” cried 
the unknown, 

“Oh no, your Excellency,” replied the host, with a grin of 
contempt, “he is not the devil; for during his fainting we 
rummaged his valise, and found nothing but a clean shirt 
and twelve crowns, which, however, did not prevent his 
saying, as he was fainting, that if such a thing had hap- 
pened in Paris you should have instantly repented of it, 
while here you will only repent of it later on.” 

“Then,” said the unknown coldly, “he must be some 
prince of the blood in disguise.” 

“I have told you this, good sir,” resumed the host, “in 
order that you may be on your guard.” 

“ Did he name no one in his passion ?” 

“Yes, He struck his pocket and said, ‘We shall see what 
M. de Tréville will think of this insult offered to his protégé,’ 4 

“ M. de Tréville ? ” said the unknown, becoming attentive, 
“He struck his nocket while pronouncing the name of My 


Ne ae, See ae eee ‘ee 


de Tréville? Now, my dear host, while your young man 
was unconscious you did not fail, I am quite sure, to ascertain 
what that pocket contained. What was there in it?” 

“A letter addressed to M. de Tréville, captain of the mus- 
Yeeteers.” 

“Jndeed 1” 

* Just as I have the honour to tell your Excellency 

The host, who was not endowed with great peepee: 
did not notice at all the expression which his words called 
up in the countenance of the unknown. The latter arose 
from the window, upon the sill of which he had been leaning 
hia elbow, and knitted his brows like a man suddenly dis- 

‘bed. 

“ The devil |? muttered he between his teeth. “Can Tré- 
ville have set this Gascon upon me > Heis very young, but 
a sword-thrust is a sword-thrust, whatever be the age o 
him who gives it, and 2 youth is less to be suspected than 
an older man. A weak obstacle is sometimes sufficient to 


overthrow a great design.” 
And the unknown fell 


minutes. i 
“Host,” said he, “ could you not contrive to get rié of this 


frantic boy for me ? In conscience, I cannot kill him ; and 
yet,” added he, with a coldly menacing expression—“ and 
yet he annoys me. Where is he ? ” 

“Tn my wife's cee where they are dressing his 
wound the first floor.” 

e Hie things ‘and his bag are with him? Has he taken off 


hi >? 
i OR ps ae , everything is down in. the kitchen, But 


if he annoys you, this crazy pon fool 


into a reverie which lasted some 


“You knew I was going, as I ordered you to get my horse 


saddled. Have they not obeyed ? ” 
“Yes, sir; and as your Excellency may have observed, 


your horse is in the great gateway, ready saddled for yout 


departure.” 

That is well. Do as I have directed you. then.” 
« What the devil!” said the host to himself, “Can he 
be afraid of this boy?” But an imperious glance from 


the unknown stopped him short; he bowed humbly anc 
retired. 


} 
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“ Milady * must see nothing of this fellow,” continued the 
stranger. Yu She will soon pass by; she is already late. I 
had better get on horseback, and go and meet her. I should 
like, however, to know what this letter addressed to Tréville 
ba the unknown, muttering to himself, directed his steps “ 
towards the kitchen. 


head all swathed with bandages, arose then, and urged on by 
the host, began to descend the stairs ; but on arriving at the 
kitchen the first thing he saw was his antagonist, who stood 
' quietly talking beside the step of a heavy carriage drawn by 


ei e eyes, rosy lips, 
e was with great anima- 
tion with the unknown. ane 


“ His Eminence. then, orders me——” said the lady. 

“ To return instantly to England, and to inform him im- 
mediately should the duke leave London.”  ' 

“And my other instructions ?” asked the fair traveller, 

“ They are contained in this box, which you will not open 
until ee are on the other side of the Channel.” 

“Very well; and you, what are you going to do?” 

“ I—oh t I shall return to Paris," 


° We are well aware that this term milady is only Properly used 
when followed by a family nama, But we find it thus in the manu- 
script, and we do not chovse to taio upon. ourselves to alter iż, 
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i x What! without chastising this insolent boy?” asked the 
ady. 

The unknown was about to reply, but at the moment he 
opened his mouth D'Artagnan, who had heard all, rushed 
forward through the open door. 

“This insolent boy chastises others,” cried he; “ and I 
sincerely hope that he whom he means to chastise will not 
escape him as he did before.” 

“ Will not escape him ?” replied the unknown, knitting 
his brow. 

“No; before a woman you would not dare to fly, I pre- 
sume ? ” 

“ Remember,” cried milady, seeing the unknown lay his 
hand on his sword—‘ remember that the least delay may 
ruin everything.” 

“True,” cried the gentleman. “Begone, then, your way, 
and I will go mine.” ‘And bowing to the lady, he sprang 
into his saddle, her coachman at the same time applying his 
whip vigorously to his horses. The two interlocutors thus 
separated, taking opposite directions, at full gallop. 

w Your reckoning ! your reckoning ! ” vociferated the host, 
whose respect for the traveller was changed into profound 
contempt on seeing him depart without settling his pill. 

“Pay him, booby !” cried the unknown to his servant, 
without checking the speed of his horse ; and the man, after 
throwing two or three pieces of silver at the foot of mine host, 

al his master. 
5 Tope award false nobleman!” cried D’Artagnan, 
springing forward, in his turn, after the servant. But his 
wound had rendered ee too we a ee a an 
rcely had he gone ten steps wW en his ears 
oe ae z faintness seized him, a cloud of blood 


b 
penta tas eyes, and he fell in the middle of the street, 


crying still, s 
“ Coward 4 coward ! coward ! : 
“ He is a coward indeed,” grumbled the host, drawing neat 
to D’Artagnan, and endeavouring by this little flattery tc 
make up matters with the young man, as the heron of the 
fable did with the snail he had despised the evening before. 
“ Yes, a base coward,” murmured D’Artagnan ; “ but she— 
hi eautiful.”” 
Š oe eae » demanded the host. A 
“ Milady,” faltered D’Artagnan, and fainted the secon 


time. 
“Aht it’s all one,” said the host; “I have lost tw 
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ustomi but this ons remains, of whom I am pretty 
certam for some days tọ come; and that will be eleven 
crowns gained, at all events.” ner 

We must remember that eleven crowns was just the amount 
which remained in D’Ariagnan’s purse. i 

The host had reckoned upon eleven days of confinement at 
a crown a day, but he had reckoned without his guest. On 
the following morning, at five o’clock,.D’Artagnan arose, and 
descending to the kitchen without help, asked, among other 
ingredients the list of which has not come down to us, for 
some oil, some wine, and some rosemary, and with his mother’s 
recipe in his hand, composed a balsam with which he anointed 
his numerous wounds, replacing his bandages himself, and 
positively refusing the assistance of any doctor. Thanks, 
no doubt, to the efficacy of the sy’s balsam, and perhaps, 
also, thanks to the absence of any doctor, D'Artagnan walked 
about that same evening, and waz almest cured by the 
morrow. 

But when the time of settlement came, the rosemary, the 
oil, and the wine were the only expenses the master had in. 
curred on his own account, as he had preserved a strict absti- 
nences while on the contrary, the yellow horse, by the 
account of the hostler, had eaten at ieast three times as 
much as a horse of his size could reasonably be supposed to 
have done. D'Artagnan found nothing in his pocket but 
his little worn velvet puree with the eleven crowns it con. 
tained ; as to the letter addressed to M. de Tréville, it had 


disa ed. 

The young man commenced his search for the letter with 
the greatest patience, turning out his various pockets twen 
times, rummaging and rummaging again in his valise, and 
opening and closing his purse ; but when he had reached the 
conclusion that the letter was not to be found, he flew, for 
the third time, into such a rage that it came near costing 
him a fresk consumption of wine, oil, and rosemary; for 
upon seeing this hot-headed youth’ become exasperated and 
threaten to destroy everything in the establishment if his 
letter were not found, the host seized a spit, his wife a 
broom-handle, and the servants the same sticks they had 
used the evening before. 

“My letter of recommendation!” cried D’Artagnan ; 
“my letter of recommendation | or, by God’s blood, 1 will 
spit you all like so many ortolans |” 

Unfortunately there was one circumstance which created 
a powerful cbstacle to the of this z 
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which was, as we have related, that his sword had been in 
the first conflict broken in two, a fact he had wholly for- 
gotten. The consequence was that when D’Artagnan went to 
draw his sword in earnest, he found himself armed merely 
with a stump of a sword of about eight or ten inches in length, 
which the host had carefully placed in the scabbard. As 
to the rest of the blade, the master had slyly put that on one 
side to make for himself a larding-pin. 

But this loss would probably not have stopped our fiery 
young man if the host had not reflected that the demand 
which his guest made was perfectly just. 

“But after all,” said he, lowering the point of his spit, 
“ where is that letter ? ” ’ 

“ Yes, where is that letter ? ” cried D’Artagnan. “In the 
first place, I warn you that the letter is for M. de Tréville, 
and it must be found. Tf it be not quickly found, he will 
know how to have it found, PI answer for it!” 

This threat completed the intimidation of the host. After 
the king and the cardinal, M. de Tréville was the man whose 
name was perhaps most frequently repeated by the military, 
and even by the citizens. There was, to be sure, Father 
Joseph, but his name was never pronounced except in a 
Subdued voice, such was the terror inspired by Gray 
Eminence, as the cardinal’s confidant was called. 

Throwing down his spit then, and ordering his wife to do the 
same with her broom-handle, and theservants with their sticks, 
he was the first to begin an earnest search for the lost letter. 

“Does the letter contain anything valuable ? ” demanded 
the host, after 2 few minutes of useless investigation. à 

“ Zounds { I think it does, indeed,” cried the Gascon, who 
reckoned upon this letter for making his way at court 5 “it 


“Bil n Spain?” asked the disturbed host. 

“ ae pon his Majesty's private treasury,” answered 
D’Artagnan, who, reckoning, upon entering into the king’s 
service in consequence of this recommendation, thought he 
could make this somewhat hazardous reply without telling 
a, enoe 17” cried the host, at his wit’s end. 3 

« But it’s of no importance,” continued D'Artagnan, with 
the assurance Of DiSpnanoma ‘it’s of no importance. The 
money is nothing ; that letter was everything. I would 
rather have lost 2 thousand pistoles than have lost it.” He 
‘vould not have risked more he had said twenty thousand, 
but a certain youthful modesty restrained bim. 
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of light all at once broke upon the mind of the host, 

ahs ra meee maledictions upon finding nothing. 

“ That letter is not lost ! ” cried he. 

“What!” said D’Artagnan. ' 

“No; it has been stolen from you.’ 

“Stolen! by whom ? ” $ 

“By the gentleman who was here yesterday. He came 
down into the kitchen, where your doublet was. He re- 
mained there some time alone. I would lay a wager he has 

Pray 

ees you think so ? ” answered D’Artagnan, but little con- 
vinced, as he knew better than any one else how entirely 
personal the value of this letter was, and saw nothing in it 
likely to tempt the cupidity of any one. The fact was that 
none of the servants, none of the travellers present, could 
have gained anything by becoming possessed of this paper, 

“Do you say,” resumed D’Artagnan, “ that you suspect 
that impertinent gentleman ? ” 

“ I tell you I am sure of it,” continued the host, “ When 
I informed him that your lordship was the protégé of M. de 
Tréville, and that you even had a letter for that illustrious 
nobleman, he appeared to be very much disturbed, and 
asked me where that letter was, and immediately came 
down into the kitchen, where he knew your doublet was.” 

“ Then he is the thief,” replied D’Artagnan, “I will com- 
plain to M. de Tréville, and M. de Tréville will 


complain to 
the king.” He then drew two crowns majestically from his 
purse, gave them to the host, who accompanied him, cap in 


hand, to the gate, remounted his yellow horse, which bore him 
without any further accident to the gate of St. Antoine at 
Paris, where his owner sold him for three crowns, which was 
a very good price, considering that D’ an had ridden 
him hard on the last stretch. The dealer to whom, D’Ar- 
tagnan sold him for the said nine livres explained to the 
young man that he only gave that enormous sum for him 
on account of the originality of his colour, 


So D’Artagnan entered Paris on foot, carrying his little 
packet under his arm, and wandered around till he found an 
apartment to be let on terms suited to the scantiness of his 
means. This chamber was a sort of garret, situated in the 
Rue des Fossoyeurs, near the Luxembourg. 

As soon as the earnest-money was paid D’Artagnan tool 
Possession of his lodging, and passed the remainder of the 
‘day in sewing on to his doublet and hose some ornamental 


braiding which his mother had taken off from an almost new 
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doublet of the elder M. d’Artagnan, and which she had given 
to him secretly. Then he went to the Quai de la Ferraille, 
to have a new blade put to his sword, and came back to 
the Louvre, and inquired of the first musketeer he met the 
situation of the hôtel of M. de Tréville, which proved to be 
in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier, in the immediate vicinity 
of the chamber hired by D’Artagnan, a circumstance which 
appeared to him to be a happy augury for the outcome of - 
his journey. 

After which, satisfied with the way in which he had con- 
ducted himself at Meung, without remorse for the past, con- 
fident in the present, and full of hope for the future, he 
retired to bed, and slept the sleep of the brave. 

This sleep, rustic as it was, brought him to nine o'clock in 
the morning, at which hour he rose in order to repair to the 
Tesidence of the famous M. de Tréville, the third personage 
in the kingdom, according to the estimation of his father, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ANTECHAMBER OF M. DE TREVILLE. 


M. p OISVILLE, as his family was still called in Gascony, 
or M a "Teeville, as he had ended by styling himself o 
Paris, had really commenced life as D'Artagnan now did— 
that 4s to say, without a sou in his pocket, but with a fund 
of courage, shrewdness, and intelligence which makes the 
‘ entleman often derive more in his imagina- 


OO; G: mn i 
Hon “om he paternal inheritance than the richest noble- 
man of Perigord or Berry receives in reality. His insolent 


br: is still more insolent success at a time when blows 
paid ieetitke hail, had borne him to the top of that ladder 


Called court favour, which he had climbed four rounds at a 


ti 
He was the friend of the king, who honoured highly, as 


eve: the memory of his father, Henry IV. The 
fates eM ae breville had served him so faithfully in his 
wars against the League that, for want of ready money—a 
thing to which the Béarnais was accustomed all his life, and 
who constantly paid his debts with the only thing which he 
never needed to borrow, namely, with wit—for want of 


t, he authorized him, after the reduction of 
Paris 4 PAER his arms a golden lion passant upon gules, 


with the motto Fidelis et fortis. This was a great matter in 
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the way of honour, but very little in the way of wealth ; so 
that when the illustrious companion of the great Henry died, 
the only inheritance he was able to leave his son was his 
sword and his motto. Thanks to this double gift and the 
spotless name that accompanied it, M. de Tréville was ad- 
mitted into the household of the young prince, where he made 
such good use of his sword, and was so faithful to his motto, 
. that Louis XIII., one of the good swordsmen of his kingdom, 
was accustomed to say that, if he had a friend who was about 
to fight, he would advise him to choose as a second himself 
first and Tréville next, or even perhaps Tréville first. 

Thus Louis XIII. had a real liking for Tréville, a royal 
liking, a selfish liking, it is true, but which was still a liking, 
At that unhappy period it was an important consideration to 
be surrounded by such men as De Tréville. Many might take 
for their motto the epithet of strong, which formed the second 
part of his device, but very few gentlemen could lay claim to 
the faithful, which constituted the first. Tréville was one of 
the latter ; his was one of those rare organizations endowed 
with an obedient intelligence like that of the dog, with a blind 
valour, a quick eye, and a prompt hand, to whom sight ap- 
peared only to be given to sce if the king were dissatisfied 
with any one, and the hand to strike the one who displeased 
him, whether a Besme, a Maurevers, a Poltrot de Méré, or a 
Vitry. In short, up to this period, nothing had been wanting 
to De Tréville but opportunity ; but he was ever on the watch 
for it, and he promised himself that he would never fail to 
seize it by its three hairs whenever it came within Teach of 
his hand. Louis XIII. then made De Tréville the captain of 
his musketeers, who were to Louis XIII., in devotedness, or 
rather in fanaticism, what his Ordinaries had been to Henry 
III., and his Scotch Guard to Louis XT. 5 

On his part, and in this respect, the cardinal was.not be- 
hindhand with the king. When he saw the formidable and 
chosen body by which Louis XIII. surrounded himself, this 
second, or rather this first, king of France became desirous 
that he too should have his guard. He had his musketeers 
then, as Louis XIII. had his ; and these two powerful rivals 
vied with each other in procuring the most celebrated Swords- 
men, not only from all the provinces of France, but also from 
all foreign states. It was not uncommon for Richelieu and 
Louis XIII. to discuss, over their evening game of chess the 
merits of their servants. Each boasted of the bearing’ and 
the courage of his own, and while exclaiming loudly against 

duels and brolis, they excited them secretly to quarrel, de- 
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riving an immoderata satisfaction or a profound regret from 


insolent air, which made the gray moustache of his Eminence 


g 
others, but then certain of not rotting in m, M. de Tré- 


and who, ruffians as 


ready to sacrifice 


aim them. And so . de Tréville was 
these men, who absolutely adored him, 
they were, trembled before him like 


ir master, obedient to his least word, and 
themselves to wipe out ee least insult. 


d employed this 
M. do Treville Ts Canes friends of the king—and then 


i lace, an 
fe striae fet his own friends. Besides, in none of the 


Memoirs of this 


thi tileman accu: 
his pomny ses oE men of the pen, as well as among men 


instance, we say, was this worthy gentle- 


had many s 
of the sword ; in no 


man accused of being P: 
Endowed with a rare g 


t lest A 
he equal of the ab oe spite of sword-thrusts which weaken, 


which fatigue, he had become one of the 


man, And further; 
and painful exercises 
most gallant frequent 


dandies, one of the mo: 
times ; ‘De Tréville’s lo 
of Mi, de Bassompiete 


period, which has left so many memoirs, is 


sed even by his enemies—and he 


aid for the co-operation of his minions. 
enius for intrigue, which rendered him 
intriguers, he remained an honourable 


ers of salons, one of the most exquisite 
st refined purveyors of flattery of the 
ve affairs were talked about as those 

had been talked of twenty years 
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d that was not saying a little. The captain of the 
ie eo then, was admired, feared, and loved, and this 
constitutes the apogee of human fortunes, 4 

Louis XIV. absorbed all the smaller stars of his court in his 
own vast radiance ; but his father, a sun pluribus impar, left 
his personal splendour for each of his favourites, his individual 
value for each of his courtiers. In addition to the levees of 
the king and the cardinal, there might be reckoned in Paris 
at that time more than two hundred smaller levees, more or 
less sought after, Among these two hundred levees, that of 
De Tréville was one of the most thronged. 

The court of his hétel, situated in the Rue du Vieux-Colom- 
bier, resembled a camp as early as six o’clock in the mornin, 
in summer and eight o’clock in winter. From fifty to si 
musketeers, who appeared to relieve each other there, in order 
always to present an imposing number, paraded constantly 
about, armed to the teeth and ready for anything. On one of 
those immense staircases, upon whose space modern civiliza- 
tion would build a whole house, ascended and descended the 
solicitors of Paris, who were in search of favours of an: 
kind—gentlemen from the provinces anxious to be enrolled, 
and servants in all sorts of liveries, bringing messages from 
their masters to M. de Tréville. In the antechamber, upon 
long circular benches, reposed the elect—that is to say, those 
who were called, In this apartment a continued buzzing 
prevailed from morning till night, while M. de Tréville, in 
his office contiguous to this antechamber, received visits 
listened to complaints, gave his orders, and, like the king in 
his balcony at the Louvre, had only to place himself at the 
window to review both men and arms. 

The day on which D’Artagnan presented himself the assem~ 
blage was imposing, particularly for a provincial just arriving 
from his province. It is true that this provincial was a Gas- 
con, and that, particularly at this period, the compatriots of 
D’Artagnan had the reputation of not being easily intimi-. 
dated. When he had once passed the massive door, covered 
with long square-headed nails, he fell into the midst of a 
troop of military, who were passing each other in the court 
calling out, quarrelling, and playing tricks one with another, 
To make way throigh these turbulent and conflicting waves 

was necess: O De an o: 
an Ay ary cer, a great noble, or a pretty 

It was, then, in the midst of this tumult a i 
our young man advanced with a beating ey oc 
long rapier close to his lanky leg, and keeping one hand oH 
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the edge of his cap, he smiled with the embarrassment of a 
provincial who affects confidence. When he had passed 
one group he began to breathe more freely ; but he could not 
help observing that they turned round to look at him, and 
for the first time in his life D’Artagnan, who had till that 
day entertained a very good opinion of himself, felt that he 
was the object of ridicule. 

When he arrived at the staircase it was still worse ; there 
were four musketeers on the bottom steps amusing themselves 
with the following exercise, while ten or twelve of their com- 
rades on the landing-place awaited their turn in the game. 

One of them, placed upon the top stair, naked sword in 
hand, prevented, or at least endeavoured to prevent, the 
three others from going up. 

These three others fenced against him with their agile 
swords, which D’Artagnan at first took for foils, and believed 
to be buttoned ; but he soon perceived, by certain scratches, 
that every weapon was pointed and well si ened, and that 
at each of these scratches not only the spectators, but even 
the actors themselves, laughed like so many madmen. 

He who at that moment occupied the upper step kept his 
adversaries in check admirably, A circle was formed around 
them ; the conditions required that at every thrust the person 
hit should quit the game, losing his turn to the advantage of 
the person who had hit him. In five minutes three were 
slightly wounded, one on the wrist, another on the chin, and 
the third on the ear, by the defender of the stair, who him- 
self remained intact—a piece of skill which was worth to him, 
according to the rules of the game, three additional turns, 

However difficult it might be, or rather as he pretended it 
was, to astonish our young traveller, this pastime really aston- 
ished him. He had seen in his province—that land in which 
heads become so easily heated—a few of the preliminaries of 
duels, but the gasconades of these four fencers appeared to 
him the greatest he had ever heard, even in Gascony. He 
believed himself transported into that famous country of 
giants into which Gulliver has since gone and was so fright- 
ened; and yet he had not gained the goal, for there were 
still the landing-place and the antechamber. 

On the landing they were no longer fighting, but amused 
themselves with stories about women, and in the antechamber 
with stories about the court. On the landing D’Artagnan 
blushed ; in the antechamber he trembled. His warm and 
fickle imagination, which in Gascony had tendered him for- 
Midable to young chambermaids, and even sometimes to therr 
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mistresses, had never dreamed, even in moments of delirium, 
of half the amorous wonders, or a quarter of the feats of gal- 
Jantry, which were here set forth, accompanied by names the 
best known and with details the least delicate. But if his 
morals were shocked on the landing, his respect for the car- 
dinal was scandalized in the antechamber. There, to his 
great astonishment, D’Artagnan heard the policy which made 
all Europe tremble criticised aloud and openly, as well as the 
private life of the cardinal, for trying to pry into which so 
many great nobles had been punished, That great man, who 
was so revered by D’Artagnan the elder, served as an object 
of ridicule to M. de Tréville’s musketeers, who cracked their 
jokes upon his bandy legs and his humpback ; some sang 
ballads upon Madame d’Aiguillon, his mistress, and Madame 
de Combalet, his niece; while others formed parties and plans 
to annoy the pages and guards of the cardinal duke—all of 
which appeared to D’Artagnan monstrous impossibilities. 

Nevertheless, when the name of the king was now and then 
uttered unexpectedly amidst all these cardinal jokes, a sort of 
gag seemed to close for a moment all these jecring mouths. 
They looked hesitatingly around them, and seemed to fear lest 
the walls of M. de Tréviile’s office should have ears 3 but a 
fresh allusion scor brought back the conversation to his 
Eminence, and then the laughter burst out anew, and ail of 
his actions were dragged into full light. 

“ Certes, these fellows will ali be either embastiled or 
hung,” thought the terrified D'Artagnan, “and I, no doubt, 
with them ; for from the moment I have either Ustened to 
or heard them, I shali be held to be an accomplice. What 
would my good father say, who so strongly pointed out to 
me the respect due to the cardinal, if he knew I was in the 
society of such pagans ?” 

We have no need, therefore, to say that D’Artagnan did not 
venture to join in the conversation ; only he looked with all 
his eyes and listened with all his ears, stretching his five 
senses so as to lose nothing ; and in spite of his confidence in 
the paternal monitions, he felt himself carried by his tastes 
and led by his instincts to praise rather than to blame the 
unheard-of things which were passing before him, 

D’Artagnan being, however, a perfect stranger in the crowd 
of M. de Tréville’s courtiers, and this his first appearance in 
that place, he was at length noticed, and a person came to him 
and asked him his business there, At this demand D’Artag- 
nan gave his name very modestly, laid a stress upon the title 
of compatriot, and begged the servaut who had put the ques- 


Lie” - 
tion to him to request a moment's audience of M. de Tréville 
—a request which the other, with a patronizing air, prom- 
ised to convéy in time and season. 

D’Artagnan, a little recovered from his first surprise, had 
now leisure to study costumes and countenances, 

The centre of the most animated group was a musketeer of 
great height, of a haughty countenance, and dressed in a cos- 
tume so peculiar as to attract general attention. He did not 
wear the uniform cloak—which, indeed, at that time of less 
liberty and greater independence was not obligatory—but 
a cerulean blue doublet, a little faded and worn, and ov 
this a magnificent baldric worked in gold, which shone li 
Water-ripples in the sun. A long cloak of crimson a 
fell in graceful folds from his shoulders, disclosing in {fro 
the splendid baldric, from which was suspended a Aas 


Tapier. j 
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This musketeer had just come off guard, complaint 
having a cold, and coughed from time to time Sry 
Tt was for this reason, he said to those around him, he h 
put on his cloak ; and while he spoke with a lofty air and 
twirled his moustache, all admired his embroidered bdldric, 
and D’Artagnan more than any one. 


t 
“What can you expect?” said the musketeer. {* T 
fashion 3 chine in. Fie is a folly, I admit, but sti me 


| 
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the fashion. Besides, one must lay out one’s inher ee 
Somchow st i $, “ », . 

“ Ah, Porthos ! ” cried one of his companions, “ don’t think 
to palm upon us that you obtained that baldric by paternal 
generosity: it must have been given to you by that veiled 
lady with whom I met you the other Sunday, near the gate 

aint- 2? à 

“Ne a ERE ; by the faith of a gentleman, I bought 
it with my own money,” answered he whom they had just 
designated by the name of Porthos. ; j 

“Yes,” said?another musketeer, “you bought it as I did 
this new purse—with the money my mistress put into the 
old » 

“What I said is true, though,” said Porthos; * and th 

roof is that I paid twelve pistoles for it.” 
f DEEE P increased, though the doubt continued 
exist. { 
“Didn't I, Aramis ?” said Porthos, turning towards dh- 
other musketeer. $ lage 

Thi eteer formed a perfect contrast to his inte: 
rto wis ae designated him by the name of Aramis" 
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e was a yo! man, of about two or three and twenty, with 
= oper, peat countenance, dark mii eyes, and cheeks 
rosy and downy as an autumn peach ; his delicate moustache 
marked a perfectly straight line upon his upper lip; he ap- 
peared to dread to lower his hands lest their veins should 
swell, and he pinched the tips of his ears from time to time to 
preserve their delicate pink transparency. Habitually he 
spoke little and slowly, bowed frequently, laughed without 
noise, showing his teeth, which were fine, and of which, as of 
the rest of his person, he nee to take the greatest care. 
He answered the appeal of his friend by an affirmative nod of 
the head. 

# |, This affirmation appeared to dispel all doubts with regard 
“46 the baldric. They continued to admire it, but said no more 
© aboutit; and by one of those rapid changes of thought, the 
conversation passed suddenly to another subject. 

“What do you think of the story Chalais’s esquire re- 
. lates?” asked another musketeer, without addressing any 
one in particular. : 

“t And what does he say?” asked Porthos, in a self- 
sufficient tone. 

¿“ He relates that he met at Brussels Rochefort, the car- 
dinal’s private tool, disguised as a capuchin ; and that this 
% cursed Rochefort, thanks to his disguise, had tricked M. de 
Laigues, simpleton that he is.” 

G “A simpleton, indeed!” said Porthos. “But'is the 
matter certain ? ” 


“T had it from Aramis,” replied the musketeer. 

“Indeed !” 

“Why, you know very well, Porthos,” said Aramis ; “I told 
you of it yesterday. Say nothing more about it.” 

“Say nothing more about it—that’s your opinion!” re- 
plied Porthos, “ Say nothing more aboutit! Zourds! you 
come to your conclusions quickly. What! the cardinal sets 
a spy upon a nobleman, has his letters stole from him b 
means of a traitor, a brigand, a rascal—has, with the help of 

. this spy, and thanks to this correspondence, Chalais’s throat 
„cut, under the stupid pretext that he wanted to kill the 
„king and marry Monsieur to the queen! Nobody knew ą 
word of this enigma. You unravelled it yesterday, to the 
great satisfaction of all; and while we are still gaping with 
wonder at the news, you come and tell us to-day, ‘ Let us 
say no more about it.’ ” 
: “Well, then, let us speak about it, since yon desire it,” 
` preplied Aramis entie 4 zonas io 
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* This Rochefort,” cried Porthos, “if I were poor Chalais’s 
esquire, should pass a minute or two very uncomfortably with 
me,” 

“ And you—you would pass rather a sad half-hour with the 
Red Duke,” replied Aramis; 

“Oh! oh! the Red Duke! Bravo! bravo! the Red 
Duke ! ” cried Porthos, clapping his hands and nodding his 
head. “The Red Duke is capital. TI circulate that say- 
ing, be assured, my dear fellow. Who says this Aramis is 
not a wit? What a misfortune it is you did not follow your 
first vocation; what a delightful abbé you would have made! ” 

“ Oh, it’s only a temporary postponement,” replied Aramis. 
“I shall be one some day. You very well know, Porthos, 
that I continue to study theology for that purpose.” 

“He will be one, as he says,” cried Porthos; “he will 
be one, sooner or later.” 


“ Soon,” said Aramis. i t y 
“ He only waits for one thing to determine him to resume 


his cassock, which hangs behind his uniform,” said another 
musketeer. 

“ What is he waiting for ? ” asked another. 

“Only till the queen has given an heir to the crown of 
France.” 

w No jokes upon that subject, gentlemen,” said Porthos. 
“ Thank God, the queen is still of an age to give one.” 

“ They say that the Duke of Buckingham is in France,” 
Teplied Aramis, with a significant smile, which gave to this 
sentence, apparently so simple, a tolerably scandalous 
meaning. f XE phe, 

“ Aramis, my good friend, this time you are wrong,” inter- 
rupted Porthos. “Your wit is always leading you astray. 
If M. de Tréville heard you, you would repent of speaking 
thus.” a 

“Are you going 
È ams; from swhose U 
ightning. 

t be a musketeer or an abbé. Be one or 
the ee pane Doth” replied Porthos. “ You know what 
Athos told you the other day : you eat at everybody’s mess. 
Ah! don’t be angry, I beg of you—that would be useless ; 
you know what is agreed upon between you, Athos, and me. 

ou go to Madame d’Aiguillon’s, and you pay your court 
to her; you go to Madame de Bois-Tracy’s, the cousin of- 
ie. de Chevreuse, and you pass for being far advanced 
in the good graces of that lady. Ob, good Lord! don’t 


to téach me better, Porthos?” cried 
sually mild eye a flash passed like 
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ble yourself to reveal your good fortunes ; no one asks 
ee eal the Odd pee your discretion. But 
since you possess that virtue, why the devil don’t you make 
use of it with respect to her Majesty ? Let whoever likes 
talk of the king and the cardinal, and as he likes ; but the 
queen is sacred, and if any one speaks of her, let it be with 
respect.” 

“ Porthos, you are as vain as Narcissus, I plainly tell you 
so,” replied Aramis. “ You know I hate moralizing, except 
when it is done by Athos. As to you, good sir, you wear too 
magnificent a baldric to be strong on that head. I will be an 
abbé if it suits me ; in the meanwhile I am a musketeer. In 
that quality I say what I please, and at this moment it pleases 
me to say that you annoy me.” 

“ Aramis !” 

“Porthos ! ” ; 

“Gentlemen ! gentlemen !” cried the surrounding group. 

“M. de Tréville awaits M. d’Artagnan,” interrupted a 
servant, throwing open the door of the office. 

At this announcement, during which the door remained 
open, every one became mute, and amidst the general silence, 
the young man crossed the antechamber at one end, and 
entered the apartment of the captain of the musketeers, 
congratulating himself with all his heart at having so ov- 
portunely escaped the end of this strange quarrel, 


CHAPTER JII. 
THE AUDIENCE. 


M. DE TREVILLE was at this moment in a very ill-humour, 
nevertheless he politely saluted the young man, who bowed 
to the very ground, and he smiled on receiving his compli- 
ment, the Béarnese accent of which recalled to him at the 
same time his. youth and his country, a double remembrance 
which makes a man smile at all ages, 


But stepping almost 
immediately towards the antechamber, and meee a sie st 


to D’Artagnan with his hand, as if to ask his permission to 
finish with others before he began with him, he called three 
times, with a louder voice at each time, so that he went 


through all the tones between the imperative accent and the 
angry accent. j 


“ Athos! Porthos! Aramis |!” 
The two musketeers with whom we have already made 
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acquaintance, and who answered to the last two of these three 
names, inmealtay anite the group of which they formed 
a part, and advanced towards ths office, the door of which 
pent after them as some as they had aes Their bear- 
, though not entirely composed, was of a dignified 
and submissive indifference, which excited the admiration of 
D’. , who beheld in these two men demigods, and in 
their leader an Olympian Jupiter, armed with ali his thunders. 
When the two musketeers had entered, when the door was 
closed behind them, when the buzzing murmur of the ante- 
chamber, to which the summons which had just been made 
had doubtless furnished fresh aliment, had recommenced, 
when M. de Tréville had three or four times paced in silence, 
and with a frowning brow, the whole length of his office, 
Passing each time before Porthos and Aramis, who were as 
upright and silent as if on parade, he stopped all'at once full 
in iront of them, and looking at them angrily from head to 


` foot,—. 


“ Do you know what the king said to me,” cried he, “and 
that no longer ago than yesterday evening—do you know, 
gentlemen ?” ; 

“No,” replied the two musketeers, after a moment’s 
Silence ; “ no, sir, we do not. 

“ But { hope that you will do us the honour to tell us,” 
paded Aramis, in his politest tone and with the most graceful 

ow. 

“ He told me that he should henceforth recruit his musket- 
cers from among the guards of the cardinal.” 

“The guards of the cardinalt And why so?” asked 


y. 

“ Because he plainly perceives that his piquette * stands 
in need of being P ilivened by a mixture of good wine.” 

The two musketeers coloured up to the eyes, D'Artagnan 
did not know where he was, and would have liked to be a 
hund: uaderground. 

te aca sk continued M. de Tréville, growing warmer as 
he spoke, “ and his Majesty was right, for, upon my honour, 
it is true that the musketeers make but a miserable figure 
at court, The cardinal related yesterday, while playing 
with the king, with an air of condolence not very pleasing to 
me, that the day before yesterday those damned musketeers, 
those dare-devils—he dwelt upon those words with an iron- 
ical tone still more displeasing to me—those cleavers, added 


cA out of grapes, when they have been pressed, and 
JA liquor squeezed , 
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he, glancing at me with his tiger-cat’s eye, had been out late 
in the Rue Férou, in a tavern, and that a patrol of his guards 
(I thought he was going to laugh in my face) had been forced 
to arrest the rioters, Zounds! you must know something 
about it! Arrest musketeers! You were among them— 
you were! Don’t deny it; you were recognized, and the 
cardinal named you. But it’s all my fault ; yes, it’s all my 
fault, because it is I myself who select my men. You, now, 
Aramis, why the devil did you ask me for a uniform when 
you were going to beso finein a cassock ? And you, Porthos, 
do you only wear such a fine golden baldric to suspend a 
sword of straw from it? And Athos—I don’t see Athos! 
Where is he ? ” 

“ Sir,” replied Aramis, in a sorrowful tone, “ he is ill, very 
il!” 

“ Ill—very ill, say you? And what is his malady ? A 

«“ Tt is feared that it is the smallpox, sir,” replied Porthos, 
desirous of having a word in the conversation ; “ and what is ' 
sad is that it will certainly spoil his face.” 

“The smallpox! That’s another fine story to tell me, 
Porthos! Sick of the smallpox at his age! No, no; but 
wounded, without doubt—perhaps killed. Ah, if I knew! 
S’blood 1 Sir musketeers, Pill not have this haunting of 
bad places, this quarrelling in the streets, this sword-play at 
the cross-roads ; and above all, I will not have any oppor- 
tunity given to the cardinal’s guards, who are brave, quiet, 
skilful men, who never put themselves in a position to be 
arrested, and who, besides, would never allow themselves to 
be arrested, to laugh at you! I am sure of it—they would 
prefer dying on the spot to being arrested or to retreating a 
step. To run, to clear out, to fly! a pretty thing to be said 
of the king’s musketeers ! ” 

Porthos and Aramis trembled with rage ; they would will- 
ingly have strangled M. de Tréville if, at the bottom of all 
this, they had not felt it was the great love he bore them 
which made him speak thus. They stamped upon the 
carpet with their fect, they bit their lips till the blood came 
and grasped the hilts of their swords with all their might. 
All in the next room had heard, as we have said, Athos 
Porthos, and Aramis called, and had guessed from M. de 
Tréville’s tone of voice that he was very angry about some- 
thing. Ten curious heads were leaning against the tapes 
and growing pale with rage. For their ears, glued to the 
door, did not lose a syllable of what was said, while their 
mouths repeated, as he went on, the insulting expressions of 
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the captain to the whole population of the antechamber. 
In an instant, from the door of the office to the street gate, 
the whole house was in a state of commotion. » 

“Ah! the king’s musketeers are arrested by the guards 
of the cardinal, are they?” continued M. de Tréville, as 
furious within as his soldiers, but emphasizing his words, 
and plunging them, one by one, like so many blows of a 
stiletto, into the bosoms of his auditors. “ What! six of his 
Eminence’s guards arrest six of his Majesty’s musketeers ! 
Zounds ! my mind is made up. I will go straight to the 
Louvre. I will give in my resignation as captain of the 
king’s musketeers, to take a lieutenancy in the cardinal’s 
guards ; and if he refuses me, ’sdeath ! I will turn abbé.” 

At these words the murmur outside became an explosion ; 
nothing was to be heard but oaths and blasphemies. Such- 
expressions as zounds! ’sblood! the devil take us! clashed 


in the air. D’Artagnan looked round for some tapestry 
behind which he might hide himself, and felt an immense 
inclination to crawl under the table. 

“Well, captain,” said Porthos, quite beside himself, “ the 
truth is that we were six against six. But we were not cap- 
tured by fair means, and before we had time to draw our 
Swords two of our party were dead ; and Athos, grievously 
Wounded, was very little better. For you know Athos. 
Well, captain, he endeavoured twice to get up, and fell again 
twice. And we did not surrender—no! they dragged us 
away by force. On the way we escaped. As for Athos, 
they believed him to be dead, and left him very quietly on 
the field of battle, not thinking it worth the while to carry him 
away. Now, that’s the whole story. What the devil, cap- 
tain, one cannot win all one’s battles! The great Pompey 
lost that of Pharsalia ; and Francis the First, who was, as I 
have heard say, as good as any one else, nevertheless lost 
th via.” 

“ pete, aes =the honour of assuring you that I killed one 
of them with his own sword,” said Aramis, “ for. mine was 
broken at the first party . Killed him, or poniarded him, sir, 
asi ble to you. 

CT ata cae know that,” replied M. de Tréville in a some- 
what softened tone. ‘‘ The cardinal exaggerated, as I per- 


ceive,” 

x But pray, sir,” continued Aramis, who, seeing his captain 
telenting, took courage to make a petition—“ pray, sir, do 
not say that Athos is wounded. He would be in despair if 


that should come to the ears of the king ; and as the wound 
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is very serious, seeing that after crossing the shoulder it 
penetrates into the chest, it is to be feared. oa 

At this instant the tapestry was raised, and a noble and 
handsome face, but frightfully pale, appeared under the 
fringe. 

Athos 1” cried the two musketeers. 

« Athos!” repeated M. de Tréville to himself. 

“You have sent for me, sir,” said Athos to M. de Tréville 
jn a feeble yet perfectly calm voice—“ you have sent for me, 
as my comrades inform me, and I have hastened to receive 
your orders. Iam here, sir; what do you want with me ? ” 

And at these words the musketeer, in irreproachable cos- 
tume, belted as usual, with a firm step entered the room, 
M. de Tréville, moved to the bottom of his heart by this 

: proof of courage, sprang towards him. 

“J was about to say to these gentlemen,” added he, “ that 
I forbid my musketeers to expose their lives needlessly ; 
for brave men are very dear to the king, and the king knows 
that his musketeers are the bravest fellows on earth, Your 
hand, Athos!’ 

‘And without waiting until the newcomer should himself 
respond to this proof of affection, M. de Tréville seized his 
right hand, and pressed it with all his might, without per- 
ceiving that Athos, whatever might be his self-command, 
allowed a slight murmur of pain to escape him, and, if pos- 
sible, grew paler than he was before. 

The door had remained open, so strong was the excitement 
produced by the arrival of Athos, whose wound, though kept 
as secret as possible, was known to all. A loud murmur of 
satisfaction hailed the last words of the captain, and two or 
three persons, carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, 
PR through the openings of the tapestry. Doubtless 

de Tréville was about to reprehend severely this infringe- 
ment on the rules of etiquette, when he suddenly felt the 
hand of Athos contract within his, and upon turning his eyes 
towards him, perceived he was about to faint. At the same 
instant rameters tallied all his energies to contend 
agal ain, at length overcome by it, fell u 
if he was dead. A EN a 

«A surgeon!” cried M. de Tréville ; “ mine! the king’s { 
the best that can be found! surgeon 4 g 
brave Ano will die!” Sr eee id 

At the cries of M. de Tréville the whole assembla; 
into the room without his thinking of shutting ee 
against any one, and all crowded round the wounded man, 
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But all this eager attention would have been useless if the 
doctor so loudly called for had not chanced to be in the hôtel 
itself. He pushed through the crowd, approached Athos, 
stiil insensible, and as all this noise and commotion incon- 
venienced him greatly, he required, as the first and most 
urgent thing, that the musketeer should be carried into an- 
other chamber. Immediately M. de Tréville opened the 
door and pointed the way to Porthos and Aramis, who 
carried off their comrade in their arms, Behind this group 
walked the surgeon, and as the surgeon passed through the 
door closed upon him, $ 

The office of M. de Tréville, generaliy held so sacred, be- 
came for a moment the annex of the antechamber, Every 
one spoke, harangued, and vociferated, swearing, cursing, 
and consigning the cardinal and his guards to all the devils, 

An instant after Porthos and Aramis returned, the surgeon 
and M, de Tréville alone remaining with the wounded man. 

At length M, de Tréville himself came back, Athos had 
recovered his senses. The surgeon declared that the situa- 
tion of the musketeer had nothing in it to render his friends 
uneasy, his weakness having been purely and simply caused 
by loss of blood. 

Then M. de Tréville made a ace with his hand, and ali re- 
tired except D’Artagnan, who did not forget that he had an 
audience, and with the tenacity of a Gascon remained in his 

lace, 

p When all had gone out and the door was closed, M, de Tré- 
ville, on turning round, found himself alone with the young 
man. The stirring event which had just taken place had in 
Some degree broken the thread of his ideas. He inquired 
what was the desire of his persevering visitor, _D’Artagnan 
then repeated his name, and in an instant, recalling his 
memory of the past and the present, M. de Tréville was in 
Possession of the situation. i 

“Pardon me, said he, smiling—“ pardon me, my dear com- 
patriot, but I had entirely forgotten you. But what help is 
there forit? A captain is nothing but a father of a family, 
charged with even a greater responsibility than the father of 
an ordinary family. Soldiers are big children; but as I 
Maintain that the orders of the king, and more particularly 
the orders of the cardinal, should be executed ——”” 

D’Artagnan could not restrain a smile. By this smile M. 
de Tréville judged that he had not to deal with a fool, and 
Changing the subject, came straight to the point, 

“T loved your father very much,” sald What can 
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I do for the son? Tell me quickly—my time is not my 
own.” 

“ Sir,” said D’Artagnan, “on leaving Tarbes and coming 


favour, but it may not be so far beyond your hopes as you 
believe, or rather as you appear to believe. ` Yet his Majesty’s 
decision is always necessary, and I inform you with regret 


D’Artagnan bowed without replying, feeling his desire to 
don the musketeer’s uniform vastly increased by the diffi- 
culties which he had learned must Precede the attainment 
of it. 

“But,” continued M. de Tréville, fixing upon his com- 
patriot a look so piercing that it might be said he wished to 


or you, young man. Our cadets from Béarn are not gener- 


! 


ally very rich, and I have no reason to think matters have ' 


much changed in this respect since I left the province, I 


to purchase the Louvre.” 


gnan drew himself up still more proudly. Thanks 


to the sale of his horse, he commenced his career with four 
crowns more than M. dè Tréville had possessed at the 
commencement of his. 


“ You need, I say, then, to husband the means you have, 
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the Royal Academy, and to-morrow he will admit you 
without any expense to yourself. Do not refuse this little 
service. Our best-born and richest gentlemen sometimes 
solicit it without being able to obtain it. You will learn 
riding, swordsmanship in all its branches, and dancing. 
You will make some desirable acquaintances, and from time 
to time you can call upon me, just to tell me how you are 
getting on, and to say whether I can be of any service to 
one 

3 D’Artagnan, stranger as he was to all the manners of 
a court, could not but perceive a little coldness in this 
reception, : : 

“Alas, sir,” said he, “ I can but perceive how sadly I miss 
the letter of introduction which my father gave me to pre- 
sent to you.” “u 

“T certainly am surprised,” replied M. de Tréville, “that 
you should undertake so long a journey without that neces- 
Sary viaticum, the only resource of us poor Béarnese.” z 

-“T had one, sir, and, thank God, such as I could wish,” 
cried D’Artagnan, “but it was perfidiously stolen from 
me.” 

He then related the adventure at Meung, described the un- 
known gentleman with the greatest minuteness, and all with 
a warmth and truthfulness that delighted M. de Tréville. 

“ This is all very strange,” said the latter, after meditating 
a minute, “ You mentioned my name, then, aloud ? ” 

“Yes, sir; I certainly committed that imprudence. But 
why should I have done otherwise ? A name like yours was 
to serve me as a buckler on my way. | You can fancy whether 
I often hid myself behind it or no! A 

Flattery was at that period very much in fashion, and M. 
de Tréville loved incense as well as a king, or even a cardinal. 
He could not then refrain from a smile of evident satisfac- 
tion ; but this smile soon disappeared, and returning to the 


adv Jeung, — 4 
a k Ya he, “ had not this gentleman a slight 


scar is cheek ? ” F 
p Stee ene one as would be made by the grazing of a 
bala ai 


“Was he not a fine-looking man ? ” 
Yes”? 
k 9: lofty stature ? ” 
es? men! 
KOF lexion and brown hair ?” i 
ae Mee ee that is he! How is it, sir, that you are 
2 
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uainted with this man ? If ever I should meet hima in, 
and I will find him, T ewear, were ft fo bello again, 

“ He was waiting for a woman ? ” continued Trévilie. 

“He at least departed immediately after having con- 
versed for a minute with the one for whom he was waiting.” 

“You do not know what was the subject of their con- 
versation ? ” 

*“ He gave her a box, told her that box contained her in- 
structions, and desired her not to open it before she arrived 
in London.” 

“ Was this an English woman ? ” 

“ He called her Milady” 

“Tt is he! it must be he!” murmured Tréville. “TI 
thought he was still at Brussels 1” 

“O sir, if you know who and what this man is,” cried 
piartamian; ‘tell me who he is and whence he is, I will 
then release you from all your promises—even that of pro- 
curing my admission into the musketeers, For, before 
evel g, I wish to avenge myself.” 

“ Beware, young man!” cried De Tréville. “Tf you see 
him coming on one side of the street, pass by on the other, 
Do noe cast yourself against such a rock; he would break 

ou like giass,”” 
“ee That thought will not prevent me,” replied D’Artagnan, 
“4f ever I should happen to meet with him——” 

“ In the meantime, if you will take my advice, you will 
not seek him,” said Tréville. a $ A 

All at once the captain stopped, as if struc a sudden 
suspicion. This great hatred which the ouie traveller 
manifested so loudly for this man, who (a rather improb- 
able thing) had stolen his father’s letter from him—was 
there not some perfidy concealed under this hatred ? Might 
not this young man be sent by his Eminence ? Might he 
not have come for the purpose of laying a snare for him ? 
This pretended D’Artagnan — was he not a emissary of 
the cardinal’s whom he sought to introduce into his house 
to place near him, and win his confidence, and afterwards to 
bring about his ruin, as had been practised in a thousand 
other instances ? He fixed his eyes upon D’Artagnan even 
more earnestly than before. He was moderately reassured, 
however, by the aspect of that countenance, full of shrewd 
fatelligonce and affected humility, 

“T indeed heis a Gascon,” reflected he, “ but he ma: 
be one for the cardinal as well as for me. Let us him.” 
“ My friend,” said be slowiy, “ I wish, as the son of an old 
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friend—for I consider this story of the lost letter perfectly 
true—I wish, I say, in order to repair the coldness you have 
noticed in my reception of you, to make you acquainted with 
the secrets of our policy. The king and the cardinal are the 
best of friends ; their apparent bickerings are only feints to 
deceive fools. I am not willing that a compatriot, a hand- 
some Cavalier, a brave youth, quite fit to make his way, should 
become the dupe of all these artifices, and fall stupidly into 
the snare, after the example of so many others who have been 
ruined by it. Be assured that I am devoted to both these all- 
powerful masters, and that my earnest endeavour shall never 


. have any other aim than the service of the king and that of 


the cardinal, one of the most illustrious geniuses that France 
has ever produced. 

__ “ Now, young man, regulate your conduct accordingly, and 
if you entertain, whether from your family, your associations, 
or-even from your instincts, any of those enmities against the 


` cardinal which we see constantly breaking out among the 


nobles, bid me adieu, and let us separate. I will aid you in 
many ways, but without attaching you to my person. I hope 
that my frankness, at all events, will make you my friend, 
for you are the only young man to whom I have hitherto 


“ spoken as I am now doing.” 


Tréville said to himself,— 

“ If the cardinal has set this young fox upon me, he will 
certainly not have failed—he who knows how bitterly I 
execrate him—to tell his spy that the best means of paying 
court to me is to rail at him. Therefore, in spite of my 
Protestations, if it be as I suspect, my cunning gossip here 
will launch out in abuse of his Eminence.” 

It proved, however, entirely diferent from what Tréville 
Speeds D’Artagnan answered, with the greatest sim- 
Pp icity, — 

“I am come to Paris with exactly such intentions, sir. 
My father advised me to stoop to nobody but the king, the 
Cardinal, and 5you—whom he considers the first three per- 
Sonages in France.” 

D’Artagnan added M. de Tréville to the two others, as may 
be perceived ; but he thought this addition would do no harm. 

I therefore hold the cardinal in the greatest veneration,” 
continued he, “ and have the greatest respect for his actions. 
So much the better for me, sir, if you speak to me, as you say, 
With frankness, for then you will do me the honour to hold 
in esteem our similarity of taste ; but if you have entertained 
any mistrust, as naturally you may, I feel that I am ruining 


—_ 
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myself by speaking the truth. But come what may, you will 
not fail to esteem me, end that is what I care for more than 
anything in the world.” 

M. de Tréville was surprised to the last degree. So much 
penetration, so much frankness, created admiration, but did 
not entirely rémove his suspicions. The more this young 
man was superior to others the more he was to be dreaded, 
if he meant to deceive him. Nevertheless he pressed 
D’Artagnan’s hand, and said to him,— 

“You are an honest youth, but at the present moment I 
can only do for you that which I just now offered. My house 
will be always open to you. Hereafter, being able to ask for 
me at all hours, and consequently to take advantage of all 
opportunities, you will probably obtain what you desire,” 

‘ That is to say, sir,” replied, D’Artagrian, * that you will 
wait till I have made myself worthy of it. Well, be assured,” 
added he, with the familiarity of a Gascon, “ you will not wait 
long.” And he bowed on retiring, as if he considered the 
future was his own concern. 

“ But wait a minute,” said M. de Tréville, stopping him. 
“I promised you a letter to the director of the Academy, 
Are you too proud to accept it, young gentleman ? ” 


“No, sir,” said D'Artagnan ; “and I will answer for it . 


that this one shall not fare like the other, I will guard it 
so carefully that I swear it shall arrive at its address, and 
woe be to him who shall attempt to take it from me ! ” 

M. de Tréville smiled at this bragging, and leaving his young 


i nt away, one after 
another, following them with his eyes till they disappeared 


M. de Tréville, after having written the letter, sealed it, 
and rising, approached the young man in order to give it 
tohim. But at the very moment that D’Artagnan stretched 
out his hand to receive it, M. de Tréville was highly aston- 
ished to see his protégé make a sudden spring, become crim- 
son with passion, and rush from the room, crying, “ Ah, 
’sblood ! he shall not escape me this time.” 

“ Who ? who ?” asked M. de Tréville. 


“ He, my thief!” replied D'Artagnan, “ Ah, the traitor!” 
and he disappeared, 4 


4# 


| 
| 
F | 
| 
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“The devil take the madman!” murmured M. de Tré- 
ville, “ unless,” added he, “ this is a cunning mode of escap- 
f ing, seeing that he has failed in his purpose!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SHOULDER OF ATHOS, THE BALDRIC OF PORTHOS, AND 
THE HANDKERCHIEF OF ARAMIS, 


D'ARTAGNAN, in a state of rage, crossed the antechamber in 
three bounds, and was darting towards the stairs, which he 
reckoned upon descending four steps at a time, when, in his 
heedless course, he ran headforemost against a musketeer 
who was coming out of one of M. de Tréville’s private rooms, 
and hitting his shoulder violently, made him utter a cry, or 
rather a howl, 

“Excuse me,” said D’Artagnan, endeavouring to resume 
his course—‘ excuse me, but I am in a hurry.” 

Scarcely had he descended the first stair when a hand of 
iron seized him by the scarf and stopped him, 

“You are in a hurry,” said the musketeer, as pale as a 
sheet. “Under that pretence you run against me. You 
say ‘Excuse me!’ and you believe that that is sufficient ? 
Not at all, my young man. Do you fancy that because you 
have heard M. de Tréville speak to us a little cavalierly 
| to-day that other people are to treat us as he speaks to 
us? Undeceive yourself, companion; you are not M. de 
Tréville.” 

“Pon my word ! ” replied D’Artagnan, recognizing Athos, 
who, after having his wounds dressed by the doctor, was going 
to his own apartment—‘‘ on my word, I did not do it inten- 
tionally, and not having done it intentionally, I said, 
‘Excusé me!’ It appears to me that that is quite enough, 

repeat to you, however—and this time it is too much, per- 
Naps—on my*word of honour I am in great haste, great 
haste, Loose your hold, then, I beg of you, and let me go 
where my business calls me.” 

., . Sir,” said Athos, letting him go, “ you are not polite; 
itis easy to perceive that you come from a distance,” 

D’Artagnan had already strode down three or four stairs 
when Athos’s last remark stopped him short. 

s “ Zounds, sir ! ” said he, “ however far I may have come, 
| it is not you who can give me a lesson in good manners, I 
warn you,” 
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“ Perhaps!” said Athos. 

* Ah! {f I were not im such haste, and if I were not run- 
ning after some one |” said D’Artagnan. - 

«Mr. Man-in-a-hurry, you can find me without running 
after me—me{ Do you understand me ?” 

“ And where, I pray you ?” 

“ Near the Carmes-Deschaux.” 

« At what hour?” 

“ About noon,” 

“ About noon, That wili do; I will be there.” 

“ Try not to make me wait, for at a quarter-past twelve I 
will cut off your ears as you run.” ' 

“ Good 1” cried D’Artagnan ; “I will be there ten minutes 
before twelve,” 

And he set off, ranning as if the devil possessed him, hoping 
that he might yet find the unknown, whose slow pace could 
‘not have carried him far. 

But at the street gate Porthos was talking with the soldier 
on guard, Between the two talkers there was just room for a 
man to pass. D’Artagnan thought it would suffice for him, 
and he sprang forward like a dart between them. But D’Ar- 

had reckoned without the wind. As he was about to 
pass the wind blew out Porthos’s long cloak, and D’Artagnan 
rushed straight into the middie of it. Without doubt Por- 
thos had reasons for not abandoning this essential part of his 
vestments, for instead of letting go the flap, which he was 
holding, he pulled tt towards him, so that D’Artagnan rolled 
himself up in the velvet by a movement of rotation explained 
by the resistance of the obstinate Porthos. 

D'Artagnan, hearing the musketeer swear, wished to escape 
from under the cloak which blinded him, and endeavoured to 
make his way out of its folds. He was particularly anxious 
to avoid matring the freshness of the magnificent baldric we 
are acquainted with; but on timidly opening his eyes, he 
found himself with his nose fixed between the two shoulders 
of Porthos—that is to say, exactly upon the Baldric. 

Alas! like most of the things in this world which have 
nothing in their favour but appearance, the baldric was glit- 
tering with gold in the front, but was nothing but simple 
buff behind, Vainglorious as he was, Porthos could not 
afford to have an entirely gold-worked baldric, but had at 
least half a one. The pretext about the cold and the neces- 
sity for the cloak were thus exposed. 

“Good Lord!” cried Porthos, making strong efforts to 
get rid of D'Artagnan, who was wriggling about his back, 
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“the fellow must be mad to run against people in this 
manner.” 

“Excuse me,” said D’Artagnan, reappearing under the 
shoulder of the giant, “ but I am in such haste. I was run- 
ning after some one, and ae 

“ And do you always forget your eyes when you happen 
to be in a hurry ? ” asked Porthos. 

“No,” replied D’Artagnan, piqued, “ no ; and, thanks to 
my eyes, I can see what other people cannot see.” 

Whether Porthos understood him or did not understand 
him, the fact is that giving way to his anger,— 

“Sir,” said he, “ I warn you that you stand a chance of 
` getting chastised if you run against musketeers in this fashion.” 

“ Chastised, sir ? ” said D’Artagnan. “The expression is 
strong.” : 

= it is one that becomes a man accustomed to look his 
enemies in the face.” 

“Ah, zounds! I know full well that you do not turn 
your back to yours.” ; x “an 

And the young man, delighted with his joke, went away 
laughing with all his might. 

Porthos foamed with rage, and started to rush after 
D’Artagnan, [ ‘ 

“Wait awhile, wait awhile,” cried the latter ; “when you 
haven’t your cloak on.” A 

“ At one o'clock, then, behind the Luxembourg.” 

“Very well; at one o'clock, then,” replied D'Artagnan, 
turning the angle of the street. 

But neither in the street through which he had passed, nor 
in the one which his glance now eagerly scanned, could he see 
any one. However slowly the unknown had walked, he had 
gained ground, or perhaps had entered some house. D’Ar- 
tagnan inquired of every one he met, went down to the 
ferry, came up again by the Rue de Seine and the Croix 
Rouge, but he could see nothing of him, absolutely nothing ! 

S race was? however, advantageous to him in one sense, 
for in proportion as the perspiratior broke from his forehead 

S heart began to cool. 

€ began to reflect upon the events that had passed. They 
were numerous and inauspicious. It was scarcely eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and yet this morning had already 
brought him into disgrace with M. de Tréville, who could 
Not fail to think the manner in which D’Artagnan had left 
him a little cavalier. 

Besides this, he had drawn upom himself two good duels 
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ith two men, each capable of killing three D’Artagnans— 
eis two musketeers, mako with two of those beings whom 
he esteemed so highly that he placed them in his mind and 
heart above all other men. - : 

Conjectures were not encouraging. “Sure of being killed by 
Athos, it may easily be understood that the young man was 
not very uneasy about Porthos. As hope, however, is the 
last thing extinguished in the heart of man, he ended by hop- 
ing that he might survive, although terribly wounded in both 
these duels ; and in case of surviving he made the following 
reflections upon his own conduct :— 

“What a harebrained, stupid fellow Iam! That brave 
and unfortunate Athos was wounded exactly on that shoul- * 
der against which I must run headforemost, like a ram. 
The only thing that astonishes me is that he did not strike 
me dead at once; he had good cause to do so. The pain 
I gave him must have been horrible. As to Porthos—oh, 
as to Porthos, upon my word, that is stranger still ! ” 

And in spite of himself the young man began to laugh 
aloud, looking round carefully, however, lest some one, 
hearing and not understanding his merriment, should be 
offended. 

“ As to Porthos, that is certainly strange, but I am not the 
less a giddy fool. Are people to be run against without 
warning ? No! And have I any right to go and peep under 
their cloaks to see what is not there ? He would have par- 
doned me—he would certainly have pardoned me—if I had 
not said anything to him about that cursed baldric, in am- 
biguous words, it is true, but rather neatly ambiguous ! 
Ah, cursed Gascon that I am, I get from one hobble into 
another. Friend D’ an,” continued he, speaking to 
himself with all the amenity that he thought due to himself, 

if you escape, of which there is not much chance, I would 
advise you to practise perfect politeness for the future. 
Yov. must henceforth be admired and quoted as a model of 
it. To be obliging and polite does not nece§sarily make a 
man a coward. Look at Aramis now; Aramis is mildness 
and grace personified. Well, did ever anybody dream of 
saying that Aramis is a coward ? No, certainly not; and 

om this moment I will endeavour to model myself after 
him. Ah, how strange, here he is!” 

D’Artagnan 


a few steps of the Hétel d'Aiguillon, and in front of that hôtel 
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he had not forgotten that it was in the presence of this young 
man that M. de Tréville had been so angry in the morning, 
and that a witness of the rebuke the musketeers had received 
was not likely to be at all agreeable, he pretended not to see 
him. D’Artagnan, on the contrary, quite full of his plans of 
conciliation and courtesy, approached the young men with 
a profound bow, accompanied by a most gracious smile. 
Aramis bowed his head slightly, but did not smile. All four 
of them immediately ceased talking. 

D’Artagnan was not so dull as not to perceive that he was 
not wanted, but he was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
ways of the world to know how to withdraw with ease from 
the awkward position of having forced himself upon persons 
he scarcely knew, and having joined in a conversation which 
did not concern him. He was seeking in his mind, then, for 
the least disagreeable means of retreat, when he remarked 
that Aramis had let his handkerchief fall, and by mistake, 
no doubt, had placed his foot upon it, and it appeared a 
favourable opportunity to atone for his intrusion. He 
stooped, and with the most gracious air he could assume, 
drew the handkerchief from under the foot of the musketeer, 
in spite of the efforts the latter made to detain it, and hold- 
ing it out to him, said,— 

“I believe, sir, that this is a handkerchief you would be 
sorry to lose ? ” 

The handkerchief was, in fact, richly embroidered, and had 
a coronet and arms at one of its corners. Aramis blushed 
excessively, and snatched rather than took the handkerchief 
from D’Artagnan’s hand. 

“ Ah, ah !” cried one of the guards, “ will you persist in 
Saying, most discreet Aramis, that you are not on good terms 
with Madame de Bois-Tracy, when that gracious lady has 
the kindness to lend you her handkerchief ? ” 

_ Aramis darted at D’Artagnan one of those looks which 
inform a man that he has acquired a mortal enemy ; then 
resuming his mild air,— E 

“ You are deceived, gentlemen,” said he; “this handker- 
chief is‘not mine, and I cannot fancy why the gentleman has 
taken it into his head to offer it to me rather than to one of 
you ; and as a proof of what I say, here is mine in my pocket.” 

„So Saying, he pulled out his own handkerchief, which was 
likewise a very elegant handkerchief, and of fine cambric, 
though cambric was then dear, but a handkerchief without 
embroidery and without arms, only ornamented with a 
Single cipher, that of its owner, 
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This e D'Artagnan kept silence; he perceived his mis- 
take. BA the friends of mis were not at all convinced 
by his assertion; and one of them, addressing the young 
musketeer with affected seriousness, — 

“ Tf it were as you pretend it is,” said he, “I should be 
forced, my dear Aramis, to reclaim it myself; for, as you 
very well know, Bois-Tracy is an intimate friend of mine, 
and I cannot allow the property of his wife to be sported. 
Seek pats the demand in bad form,” replied Aramis ; 
“and while I acknowledge the justice of your claim, I re- 
fuse it on account of the manner of its presentation.” 

“The fact 4s,” hazarded D’Artagnan timidly, “I did not 
see the handkerchief fall from the pocket of M. Aramis. He 
had his foot ppon it, that is all, and I thought from his having 
his foot upon it the handkerchief was his.” ` 

“And you were deceived, my: dear sir,” replied Aramis 
coldly, and little affected by the offer of atonement. Then 
turning towards that one of the guards who had declared him- 
self the friend of Bois-Tracy, “ Besides,” continued heyier 
have reflected, my dear intimate friend of Bois-Tracy, that I 
am not less tenderly his friend than you probably are, so that 

decidedly this handkerchief is as likely to have fallen from 
your pocket as mine,” 
“ No, upon my honour ! ” cried his Majesty’s guardsman. 
“ You are about to swear upon your honour and I upon my 
word, and then it will be pretty evident that one of us will 


have lied., Now here, Montaran, we will do better than that : 
let us each take a half.” 


“Of the handkerchief >” 
“Yes.” 


af Perfectly just!” cried the two other sis. <th 
judgment of Sing Solomon | Arami. oei ae 


cram-full of wisdom,” ied aan 
The young men burst into a loud lau h, and a b 
Supposed, the affair had no oth ifs Baar ce 


i er sequel, In a moment or 
wo the conversation ceased, and the three guards and the 


S, Separated, 


See 


n 
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“Aht” interrupted Aramis, “allow me to call to your 
$ attention that you have not acted in this affair as a man 
of good breeding ought to have.” 

“ What!” cried D’Artagnan ; “ you suppose——” 

“ I suppose, sir, that you are not a fool, and that you know 
very well, although coming from Gascony, that people do not 
tread upon pocket handkerchiefs without a reason, What 

| the devil! Paris is not paved with cambric ! ” 

| “ Sir, you do wrong in endeavouring to mortify me,” said 

| D’Artagnan, to whom his quarrelsome nature began to speak 
more loudly than his pacific resolutions. “Iam from Gas- 
cony, it is true; and since you know it, there is no need of 
telling you that Gascons are not very patient, so that when 
they have asked pardon once, were it even for a folly, they 
are convinced that they have done already at least as much 
again as they ought to have done.” À 

“Sir, what I say to you about the matter,” said Aramis, 
“is not for the sake of seeking a quarrel. Thank God, I 
am not a bully; and being a musketeer only for a time, I 
only fight when I am forced to do so, and always with great 

| repugnance. But this time the affair fs serious, for here is 
a lady compromised by you.” E 

“ By us, you mean,” cried D'Artagnan. s 

“ Why did you so awkwardly give me the handkerchief ? 

“ Why did you so awkwardly let it fall ? ” 

“I have said, sir, that the handkerchief did not fall from 


m ket.” 
Xiwel and by saying so you have Hed twice, sir, for I. 
saw it fall.” 4 
“Oh, oh! you take it up in that way, do you, Master 


Gascon? Well, I will teach you how to behave your- 
self.” 

“ And I will send you back to your mass-book, Master 
Abbé. Draw, if you please, and right away.” 

“ Not at all, if you please, my good friend—not here, at 
least,’ Do yoti not perceive that we are opposite the Hotel 
d'Aiguillon, which is full of the cardinal’s creatures? How 
do I know that it is not his Eminence who has honoured 
you with the commission te bring him my head? Now I 
really entertain a ridiculous partiality for my head, because 
it seems to suit my shoulders so admirably. I have no ob- 
jection to killing you, depend upon that, but quietly, in a 
snug, remote place, where you will not be able to boast of 


a ath to 20yPat do mot be too confident, Take away 
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your handkerchief. Whether it belongs to you or another, 
you may, perhaps, stand in need of it.” x 
“ The gentleman is a Gascon ? ” asked Aramis. t 
“Yes. The gentleman does not postpone a meeting 
dence.” 
E dace sir, is a virtue quite useless to musketeers, I 
know, but indispensable to churchmen ; and as I am only 
a musketeer provisionally, I deem it best to be prudent. 
At two o’clock I shall have the honour of expecting you at 
the hôtel of M. de Tréville. There I will point out to you 
the best place and time.” 

The two young men bowed and separated, Aramis ascend- 
ing the street which led to the Luxembourg, while D’Artag- 
nan, perceiving that the appointed hour was approaching, 
took the road to the Carmes-Deschaux, saying to himself, 
“Decidedly I can’t draw back; but at least, if I am killed, 
I shall be killed by a musketeer t ” 


CHAPTER YẸ, 
THE KING’S MUSKETEERS AND THE CARDINAL’S GUARDS, 


D’ArTAGNAN was not acquainted with anybody in Paris. 
He went, therefore, to his appointment with Athos without a 
second, determined to be satisfied with those his adversary 
should choose. Besides, his mind was fixed on making the 
brave musketeer all suitable apologies, but without mean- 
ness or weakness, fearing that the result of this duel would 
be the usual unfortunate result of an affair of this kind, 
when a young and vigorous man fights with an adversary 
who is wounded and enfeebled: if conquered, he doubles 
the triumph of his antagonist ; if a conqueror, he is accused 
of foul play and cheap courage. F 

Now, we must have badly sketched the character of our 
adventurer, or our readers must have already ‘perceived that 
D'Artagnan was not a common man. Therefore, while re- 
peating to himself that his death was inevitable, he did not 
make up his mind to die as easily as another less courageous 
and less moderate than he might have done in his place. 
He reflected upon the different characters of the men he had 
to fight with, and began to see into his own situation more 
clearly. He hoped, by means of loyal excuses, to make a 
friend of Athos, whose lordly air and austere bearing were 
very pleasing to him, He flattered himself he should be 
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able to frighten Porthos with the adventure of the baldric, 
which he could, if not killed upon the spot, relate to every- 
body—a story that, well managed, would cover Porthos with 
ridicule, As to the astute Aramis, he did not entertain 
much dread of him, and supposing that he should get so 
far, he determined to'dispatch him in good style, or at least, 
by hitting him in the face, as Cæsar recommended his sol- 
diers to do to those of Pompey, damage for ever that beauty 
of which he was so proud, 

And, finally, D’Artagnan possessed that invincible stock 
of resolution which the counsels of his father had deposited 
in his heart, and which were summed up in “ Endure nothing 
from any one but the king, the cardinal, and M. de Tréville.” 
He flew, then, rather than walked, towards the monastery of 
the Carmes-Déchaussés, or rather Deschaux, as they said 
at that time, a sort of building without a window, surrounded 
by barren fields, an annex to the Pré-aux-Clercs, and which 
was generally employed as the place for the meetings of men 
who had no time to lose. 

When D’Artagnan arrived in sight of the bare spot of 
ground which stretched out at the base of the monastery, 
Athos had been waiting about five minutes,’ and twelve 
o'clock was striking. He was, then, as punctual as the 
Samaritan woman, and the most rigorous casuist on duels 


could have nothing to say. , 
Athos, who still suffered grievously from his wound, though 


it had been freshly dressed by M. de Tréville’s surgeon, was 
seated on a stone, awaiting his adversary with that placid 
countenance and that noble air which never forsook him. 
At sight of D’Artagnan he arose and politely came a few 
steps to meet him. The latter, on his part, saluted his ad- 
versary with hat in hand, and his feather even touching the 
ground, | 4 

t Sir” said Athos, “ I have engaged two of my friends as 
seconds. but these two friends have not yet come. I am 
astonished at°their delay, as it is not at all their custom 
to be behindhand.” 

“T have no seconds om my part, sir,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“ for, having reached Paris only yesterday, I as yet know 
no one but M. de Tréville, to whom I was recommended by 
my father, who has the honour to be, in some degree, one 
of his friends.” z 

Athos reflected for an instant. 

“You know no one but M. de Tréville ? ” he asked, 

“No, sir; I know only him,” 
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“ Weil, well,” continued Athos, speaking partly to himself 
— veny H T kiil you, I shall have the air of a child- 
eater,” 

“Not too much so,” replied D'Artagnan, with a bow that 
was not deficient in dignity—“ not too much so, since you 
do me the honour to draw sword against me while suffering 
from a wound which must bother you very much,” 

“ Very much, upon my word; and you hurt me devilishly, 
I can tell you. But I will use the left hand; Į usually do so 
under such circumstances. Do not fancy, though, that I 
favour you: I use both hands equally, And it wili be even 
a disadvantage to you: a left-handed man is very trouble- 
some to people who are not prepared) for it, I regret I did 
not inform you sooner of this circumstance,” 

“You are truly, sir,” said D’Artagnan, bowing again, 
9 Vanya ree eons, for which, I. assure you, I am extremely 
grateful,” 

“You confuse me,” replied Athos, with his gentlemanly 
air, “I beg of you, let us talk of something else, unless it 
is displeasing to you. Ah, ’sblood! how you did hurt 
me! My shoulder really burns.” 

“ If you would permit me——” said D’Artagnan timidly, 

“ What, sir ? ” t 

“I have a miraculous balsam for wounds—a balsam given 
to mo by my mother, and of which I have made a trial upon 
myself.’ 

“Wel p” 

“ Well, I am sure that in less than thres days this balsam 
would cure you; and at the end of three days, when you 
would be cured—well, sir, it would still do me a great honour 
to be your man.” N 

D’Artagnan spoke these words with a simplicity that did 


honour to his courtesy, without casting the least doubt upon 
his courage, Me 


“ By God, sir t” said Athos. 
pleases me ; not that I accept it, but i 


of Charlemagne, in whom every kni 
model, Unfortunately, we do not li 
great emperor. We live in the time: 
three days hence, however well the se 
it would be known, I say, that we 
combat would be forestalled. Will th 

“ If you are in a hurry, sir,” 
same simplicity with which a moment before he had pro 
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posed to put off the duel for three days—‘“‘if you are in a 
hurry, and if it be your will to dispatch me at once, do not 
inconvenience yourself, I beg of you.” 

“Well, that is again well said,” cried Athos, nodding 
graciously to D’Artagnan ; “that did not come from a man 
- without brains, and. certainly not from a man without a 

. heart. Sir, I love men of your kidney, and I foresee plainly 
` that if we don’t kill each other, I shall hereafter take real 

pleasure in your conversation. We will wait for these 
gentlemen, if you please; I have plenty of time, and it will 
be more correct. Ah! here is one of them, I think.” 

In fact, at the end of the Rue Vaugirard the gigantic 
form of Porthos began to loom. 

“What!” cried D’Artagnan, “is your first second M, 
Porthos 2” 

“Yes. Does that displease you ?” 

“ Oh, not at all.” 

“ And here comes the other.” 

D’Artagnan turned in the direction pointed to by Athos, 
and perceived Aramis. __ 

“What!” cried he, with an accent of greater astonish- 
ment than before, “is your second witness M. Aramis ? ” 

“Doubtless he is. Are you not aware that we are never 
seen one without the others, and that we are called in the 
musketeers and the guards, at court and in the city, Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, or the Three Inseparables ? And yet, 
as you come from Dax or Pau——” 

“ From Tarbes,” said D’Artagnan. ; 

“Tt is probable you are ignorant of this circumstance,” 
said Athos. f 

“Pon my word,” replied D’Artagnan, “you are well 
named, gentlemen ; and my adventure, if it should make any 
noise, will prove at least that your union is not founded 
upon contrasts.” 

In the meantime Porthos had come up, waved his hand 
to Athos, anë then turning towards D'Artagnan, stopped 
astonished, J 

Permit us to say in passing that he had changed his bal- 
dric and laid aside his cloak. 

* “Ah, ah!” said he, “what does this mean ? ” 

“This is the gentleman I am going to fight with,” said 
Athos, pointing to EG with his hand, and saluting 
him with the same gesture. 

F Why, it js with him I am also going to fight,” said 
Porthos, 
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“ But not before one o’clock,” replied D’Artagnan. 

. “ Well, and I also am going to fight with that gentleman,” 
said Aramis, coming up in his turn. 

“But not till two o'clock,” said D’Artagnan, with the 
same calmness. 

“ But what are you going to fight about, Athos ?” asked 
Aramis. 

“Pon my word, I don’t very well know; he hurt my 
shoulder.—And you, Porthos ? ” 

“Pon my word, I am going to fight because I am going 
to fight,” answered Porthos, colouring deeply. 

Athos, whose keen eye lost nothing, perceived a sly smile 
pass over the lips of the young Gascon as he replied,— 

“ We had a short discussion upon dress,”” 

“ And you, Aramis ?” asked Athos. 

“ Oh, ours is a theological quarrel,” replied Aramis, making 
a sign to D’Artagnan to keep secret the cause of their dispute. 

Athos saw a second smile on the lips of D’Artagnan. 

“ Indeed ? ” said Athos. 

“Yes ; a passage of St. Augustine, upon which we could 
not agree,” said the Gascon. 

“ By Jove! this is a clever fellow,” murmured Athos, 

“And now you are all assembled, gentlemen,” said 
D’Artagnan, “ permit me to offer you my excuses.” 

At this word excuses a cloud passed over the brow of Athos, 
a haughty smile curled the lip of Porthos, and a negative sign 
was the reply of Aramis. 

“You do not understand me, gentlemen,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, throwing up his head, on which was playing at that 
moment a ray of sunlight, gilding its clear and bold outlines. 
“I ask to be excused in case I should not be able to dis- 
charge my debt to all three ; for M. Athos has the right to 
kill me first, which must much diminish the face-value of 
your bill, M. Porthos, and render yours almost worthless, M. 
Aramis, And now, gentlemen, I repeat, excuse me, but on 
that account only, and—on guard 1” e 

At these words, with the most gallant air possible, D’Ar- 
tagnan drew his sword. 

The blood had mounted to the head of D’Artagnan, and 
at that moment he would have drawn his sword against all’ 
the musketeers in the kingdom as willingly as he now did 
against Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. 

It was a quarter past twelve. The sun was in its zenith, 
and the spot chosen for the theatre of the duel was exposed 
to its full power, i 
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“ It is very hot,” said Athos, drawing his sword in his 
turn, “and yet I cannot take off my doublet, for only 
just now I felt my wound begin to bleed again, and I should 
not like to annoy the gentleman with the sight of blood 
which he has not drawn from me himself.” 

“That is true, sir,” replied D’Artagnan; “and whether 
drawn by myself or another, I assure you I shall always view 
with regret the blood of so brave a man. I will therefore 
fight in my doublet, as you do.” 

“Come, come, enough of such compliments,” cried Por- 
thos ; “ please remember we are waiting our turn.” 

“Speak for yourself when you are inclined to utter such 
incongruities,” interrupted Aramis. “For my part, I think 
what they say is very well said, and quite worthy of two 
gentlemen.” 5 ‘ 3 3 

“ When you please, sir,’ said Athos, putting himself on 

uard. 
eia I was awaiting your order,” said D'Artagnan, crossing 
swords. 

But scarcely had the two rapiers clashed on meeting when 
a company of the guards of his Eminence, commanded by 
M. de Jussac, turned the angle of the convent. 

“The cardinal’s guards! the cardinal’s guards!” cried 
Aramis and Porthos at the same time. ‘‘ Sheathe swords, 
gentlemen !_sheathe swords !” 

But it was too late. The two combatants had been seen in 
a position which left no doubt of their intentions. 

“ Halloo !” cried Jussac, advancing towards them, and 
making a sign to his men to do the same—“ halloo, mus- 
keteers! fighting here, then, are you? And the edicts— 
what has become of them ? ” f 

“You are very generous, gentlemen of the guards,” said 
Athos with acrimony, for Jussac was one of the aggressors 
of the preceding day. “If we were to see you fighting, I 
can assure you that we would make no effort to prevent 
you. Leave ‘us alone, then, and you will enjoy a little 
amusement without cost to yourselves.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Jussac, “T greatly regret to declare 
the thing impossible. Duty before everything. Sheathe, 


then, i ease, and follow us.” j 
sete AES Jesse, eon aora aa 
t to obey your polite invitation if it depende! 
a a ortunately the thing is impossible : 


; but unf 
M oe Teie has forbidden it. Pass on your way, then ; 


it is the best thing you can do.” 
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This raillery exasperated Jussac, s i) f 
“We iers upon you, then,” said he, “if you dis- 
b att ii “ 
z Phere are five of them,” said Athos, half aloud, and 
we are but three. We shall be beaten again, and must die 
on.the spot; for, I swear it, I will never appear before the 
captain again as a conquered man,” 


It was one of those events which decide the life of aman. It 
The choice 


your words, 
if you please. You said you were but three, but it appears 


“ But you are not one of us,” said Porthos, 

“ That's true,” replied D’Artagnan ; “I do not wear the 
uniform, but I am with you in spirit. My heart is that of a 
musketeer, I feel it, sir, and that urges me on.” 

“ Withdraw, young man,” cried Jussac, who, doubtless 
by his gestures and the expression of his countenance, had 
guessed D’Artagnan’s design. “You may retire; we allow 
you todo so. Save your skin ; begone quickly,” 

D’Artagnan did not move. 

“ Well, you are a real good fellow,” 
the young man’s hand. 

“Come, come, decide one way or the other,” 
Jussac, 

“Well,” said Porthos to Aramis, 
thing.” 

“ You are very generous,” said Athos, c 

But all three were thinking of the youthfulness of D’Ar- 
tagnan, and dreaded his inexperience. 

“We would be only three, one of whom is wounded, with 
the addition of a boy,” resumed Athos, “and yet they will 
say none the less that we were four men,” 

< Yes, but to yield 1” said Porthos. 

‘ That’s rather difficult,” replied Athos. 

D’Artagnan understood their hesitancy. 

“Try me, gentlemen,” said he, “and I swear te you by 


said Athos, Pressing 


teplied 


“we must do some- 


r“ Aaaa 
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my honour that I wili not go hence if we are con- 
quered.”’ 

“ What is your name, my brave fellow ? ” said Athos. 
“D’Artagnan, sir.” 


“Well, then, Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’Artagnan, 
forward ! ” oried Athos. 

“Come, gentlemen, have you made your minds up?” 
cried Jussac for the third time. 

“Tt is done, gentlemen,” said Athos. 

“ And what do you mean to do ? ” asked Jussac. 

“ We are about to have the honour of charging you,” re- 
plied Aramis, lifting his hat with one hand and drawing his 
sword with the other. t 

“Oh! you resist, do you?” cried Jussac. 

‘Sblooòd ! does that astonish you ?” 

And the nine combatants rushed at one another with a 
madness which, however, did not exclude a certain amount 
of method. Á 

Athos fixed upon Cahusac, a favourite of the cardinal’s, 
Porthos had Bicarat, and Aramis found himself opposed to 
two adversaries. As to D’Artagnan, he sprang towards 
Jussac himself. + i 

The heart of the young Gascon beat as though it would 
burst its fetters—not from fear, God be thanked (he had not 
the shade of it), but with emulation. He fought ‘like a mad 
tiger, turning ten times round his adversary, and changing his 
ground and his guard twenty times. Jussac was, as they 
said then, fond of the sword, and had had much practice ; 

nevertheless it required all his skill to defend himself 
against an adversary who, active and energetic, departed 
every instant from received rules, attacking him on all 
Sides at once, and yet parrying like a man who had the 
greatest respect for his own epidermis. 

This contest at length exhausted Jussac’s patience. Furi- 
Ous at being held in check by one whom he had considered 
a boy, he grew angry and began to make mistakes. D’Ar- 
tagnan, who, though wanting in practice, had a profound 
theory, redoubled his agility. Jussac, anxious to put an 
end to this, springing forward, aimed a terrible thrust at his 
adversary, but the latter parried it; and while Jussac was 
recovering himself, glided like a serpent beneath his ‘blade, 
and passed his sword through his body. Jussac fell in a 

eap. ? 
D'Artagnan then cast an anxious and rapid glance over 


the field of battÌe, 
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Aramis had already killed one of his adversaries, but the 
other was pressing hin warmly. Nevertheless Aramis was 
in a good situation and still able to defend himself. 

Bicarat and Porthos had just made counter hits. Porthos 
had received a thrust through his arm, and Bicarat one 
through his thigh. But neither of the wounds was serious, 
and they only fought the more earnestly for them. 

Athos, wounded again by Cahusac, was steadily ‘owing 
paler, but did not give way a foot ; he had only changed his 
sword-hand, and was fighting with his left. 

According to the laws of duelling at that period, D’Artag- 
nan was at liberty to assist the one he pleased. While he 
was trying to find out which of his companions needed his aid, 
he caught a glance from Athos. This glance was of sublime 
eloquence. Athos would have died rather than appeal for 
help ; but he could look, and with that look ask assistance. 
D’ interpreted it. With a terrible bound he sprang 
to the side of Cahusac, crying, — 

“ To me, Sir Guard, or I will slay you ! ” 

Cahusac turned. It was time, for Athos, whose great 
courage alone supported him, sank upon his knee. 

““*Sblood t” cried he to D’Artagnan, ,“‘ do not kill him, 
young man, I beg of you. I have an old affair to settle with 
him when I am healed and sound again. Disarm him only; 
make sure of his sword. That’s it | that’s it! well done | 
very well done!” 


This exclamation was drawn from Athos b 


recover, the other to obtain, the sword; but D’ 


ay 
being the more active, reached it first and placed his fest 


ly ran to the guardsman whom Aramis 


t i y S, , during the mo- 

mentary'relief which D Artagnan had procurédl for him, had 

recovered his breath, and who, for fear that D’Artagnan 

aoe kill his own personal enemy, wished to resume the 
ght. 


D’Artagnan perceived that it would be disobliging Ath, 
not to leave him alone; and in a few minutes Gaines fell, 
with a sword-thrust through his throat. 4 

At the same instant Aramis placed his sword-point on the 


breast of his fallen enemy, and compelled him to ask for 
mercy, i 
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Only Porthos and Bicarat remained. Porthos was boasting 
merrily, asking Bicarat what o’clock it could be, and offering 
him his compliments upon his brother having just obtained 
a company in the regiment of Navarre ; but joke as he might, 
he gained no advantage. Bicarat was one of those iron men 
who never fall dead. 

Nevertheless it was necessary to put an end to the afiair. 
The watch might come up and take all the combatants, 
wounded or not, royalists or cardinalists. Athos, Aramis, 
and D'Artagnan surrounded Bicarat and summoned him to 
surrender, Though alone against all, and with a wound in 
his thigh, Bicarat wished to hold out ; but Jussac, who had 
risen upon his elbow, cried out to him to yield. Bicarat was 
a Gascon, as D’ was; he turned a deaf ear, and 
contented himself with laughing ; and between two parries, 
finding time to point to a spot of earth with his sword,— 

“Here,” cried he, parodying a verse of the Bible—“ here 
will Bicarat die, the only one of those who are with him 1 ” 

“ But there are four against you; leave off, I command 
you!” 

“ Ah, if you command me, that’s another thing,” said 
Bicarat ; “ you being my sergeant, it is my duty to obey.” 

And springing backward, he broke his sword across his 
knee to avoid the necessity of surrendering it, threw the 
Pieces over the convent wall, and crossed his arms, whistling 
a cardinalist air. 

Bravery is always respected, eveninanenemy, The mus- 
keteers saluted Binarat with their swords, and returned them 
to their sheaths. D’Artagnan did the same; then assisted 
by Bicarat, the only one left standing, he bore Jussac, 
Cahusac, and that one of Aramis’s adversaries who was only 
wounded, under the porch of the convent. The fourth, as 
we Have said, was dead. They then rang the bell, and carry- 

g away four swords out of five, they took their road, 
intoxicated with joy, towards the hôtel of M. de Tréville. 

They walked’arm in arm, occupying the whole width of the 
street, and accosting every musketeer they met, so that in 
the end it became a triumphal march. The heart of D’Ar- 
tagnan throbbed with wild delight; he walked between 
Athos and Porthos, pressing them tenderly. 

“Tf I am not yet a musketeer,” said he to his new friends, 
as he passed through the gateway of M. de Tréville’s hôtel, 
* at least I have entered upon my apprenticeship, haven’t I?” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HIS MAJESTY KING LOUIS XIII. 


Tuts affair made a great noise. M. de Tréville scolded his 
musketeers in public and congratulated them in private ; 
but as no time was to be lost in gaining the king, M. de 
Tréville made all haste to the Louvre. But he was too late 3 
the king was closeted with the cardinal, and M. de Tréville 
was informed that the king was busy and could not receive 
him. In the evening M. de Tréville went to the king’s 
card-table. The king was winning, and as his Majesty was 
very avaricious, he was in an excellent humour ; therefore, 
perceiving M. de Tréville at a distance,— 

“Come here, captain,” said he—‘‘ come here, that I may 
scold you. Do you know that his Eminence has just made 
fresh complaints against your musketeers, and with so much 
emotion that his Eminence is indisposed this evening ? 
Why, these musketeers of yours are very devils—fellows 
to be hanged !”” 

“ No, sire,” replied ‘Tréville, who saw.at the first glance 
which way things would turn—“ no, sire; on the contrary, 
they are good creatures, as meek as lambs, and have but 
one desire, I’ll be their warranty ; and this is, that theit 


swords may never leave their scabbards but in your Majesty’s 


service, ut what are they to do? The guards of the 
cardinal are for ever Seeking quarrels with them, and for the 
honour of the corps even the poor young men are obliged 
to defend themselves.” 

“Listen to M. de Tréville,” said the king, “listen to him { 
Would not one say he was speaking of a religious community ? 
In truth, my dear captain, I have a great mind to take away 
your commission, and give it to Mademoiselle de Chemerault, 
to whom I promised an abbey. But don’t fancy that Iam 


going to take you on your bare word. I am dalled Louis the 


ust, Monsieur de Tréville, and by-and-by, by-and-by we 
will see.” 


“Ah! it is because I rely fully upon that justice that 
I shall wait patiently and quietly your Majesty’s good 
pleasure.” 


“ Wait, then, sir, wait,” said the king; “I will not make 
you wait long.” 


In fact, fortune changed, and as the king began to lose 
what he had won, he was not sorry to find an‘execuse for 
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playing Charlemagne, if we may be excused for using this 
gambling term, of the origin of which we confess we are 
ignorant. The king then arose a minute after, and putting 
the money which lay before him into his pocket, the major 
part of which arose from his winnings,— 4 

“Ta Vieuville,” said he, “ take my place ; I must speak to 
M. de Tréville on an affair of importance. Ah, I had eighty 
louis before me ; put down the same sum, so that they who 
have lost may have nothing to complain of—justice before 
everything.” Then turning towards M. de Tréville, and 
walking with him towards the embrasure of a window,— 

“Well, monsieur,” continued he, “you say it is his 
Eminence’s guards who sought a quarrel with your mus- 
keteers ? ” r 

“ Yes, sire, as they always do.” 

“And how did the thing happen ? Let us see, for you 
know, my dear captain, a judge must hear both sides.” 

“Good Lord! in the most simple and natural manner 
possible. Three of my best soldiers, whom your Majesty 
knows by name, and whose devotion you have more than 
once appreciated, and who have, I can assure the king, his 
service much at heart—three of my best soldiers, I say— 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis—had made a party of pleasure 
with a young cadet from Gascony, whom I had introduced 
to them the same morning. The party was to take place 
at St. Germain, I believe, and they had appointed to meet 
at the Carmes-Deschaux, when they were disturbed by 
De Jussac, Cahusac, Bicarat, and two other guards, who 
certainly. aa not go mar in a body without some ill in- 
tenti inst the edicts.” ; 

zion against ou incline me to think so,” said the king. 

we is no doubt they went thither with the intention of 
fi » 

gi T hot accuse them, sire ; but I leave your Majesty to 
jw what five armed men could possibly be going to do 
in such a retired spot as the environs of the Convent des 
Carmes.” ? 3 = 

“You are right, Tréville, you are right ! : 

“ Then, upon seeing my musketeers, they changed their 
minds, and forgot theit private hatred for their corps feuds ; 
for your Majesty cannot be ignorant that the musketeers, 
who belong to the king, and to nobody but the king, are the 
natural enemies of the guards, who belong to the cardinal.” . 

“Yes, Tréville, yes 1 said the king in a melancholy tone ; 


“and it is very sad; believe me, to see thus two parties in 


“ 
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nce, two heads to royalty. But ali this will come to an 
oa Tréville, will come E 2 end. You say, then, that the 
guards sought a quarrel with the musketeers ? 
“TI say that it is probable that things did happen thus, 
but I will not swear to it, sire. You know how cult it is 
to discover the truth; ang unless a man be endowed with 


that admirable instinct which causes Louis XIII. to be 
termed the Just——” 


“ Yes, ‘sire, and one wounded man - so that three of the 
wounded—and a youth 
gainst five of the most 
ce’s guards, but absolutely brought 


cried the king, glowing with 
delight, “a complete victory |” 
s Yes, sire; as complete as that of the Bridge of Cé.” 


» Sire; he is the son of one of my oldest 
friends—the son of a man who served under your father of 
glorious memory in the civil war.” 


“And you say that this young man behaved himself 


well? Tell me how, De Tréville ; 


3 you know how I delight 
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“ Well, he did remain with them ; and your Majesty has 
in him so firm a champion that it was he who gave Jussac 
the terrible sword-thrust which has made the cardinal so 
angry.” 

“ He who wounded Jussac ! ” cried the king—“ he, a boy! 
Tréville, that’s impossible ! ” z 

“ It is as I have the honour to relate it to your Majesty.” 

“ Jussac, one of the first swordsmen in the kingdom ? ” 

“< Well, sire, for once he found his master.” 

“I should like to see this young man, Tréville—I should 
like to see him ; and if anything can be done—well, we will 
make it our business to do it.” 

“ When will your Majesty deign to receive him ? ” 

“ To-morrow at midday, Tréville.” 

“Shall I bring him alone ?” 

“ No, bring me all four together; I wish to thank them 
all at once. Devoted men are so rare, Tréville, we must 
recompense devotion.” : 

“ At twelve o'clock, sire, we will be at the Louvre.” 

“Ah! by the back staircase, Tréville, by the back stair- 
case. It is useless to let the cardinal know.” 

‘Ves, siro ae. F ila A h ~ 

“ You understand, Traoi an edict is still an edict; it 
is forbidden to fight, after all.” 

a one enchanted sire, is quite out of the ordinary con- 
ditions of a duel. It is a brawl; and the proof is that there 
were five of the cardinal’s guards against my three musketeers 
and M, d’Artagnan.” j f 

3 thes is ena said the king; “ but never mind, Tréville; 
come anyway by the back staircase.” $ 

Tréville smiled. But as it was already something to have 
Prevailed upon this child to rebel against his master, he 
Saluted the king respectfully, and with this agreement 
took leave of him. 

Gene the three musketeers were informed of the 
honour which Was bestowed upon them. As they had long 
been acquainted with the king, they were not much excited 
by the circumstance; but D’Artagnan, with his Gascon 
imagination, saw in it his future fortune, and passed the 
night in golden dreams, E early, then, as eight o’clock he 
Wi artment 0} ‘OS. 

D Artas aps ad the musketeer dressed and ready to go 
out. As the hour to wait upon the king was not till twelve, 
he had made a party with Porthos and Aramis to play a 
game at tennis in a tennis-court situated near the stables 
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of the Luxembourg. Athos invited D’Artagnan to follow 
them; and although ignorant of the game, which he had 
never played, he accepted the invitation, not knowing 
what to do with his time till twelve o’clock, as it was then 
scarcely nine. F 

The two musketeers were already there and were playing 
together. Athos, who was very expert in all bodily exer- 
cises, went over with D’Artagnan to the opposite side and 
challenged them ; but at the first effort he made, although 
he played with his left hand, he found that his wound was 
yet too recent to allow of such exertion. D’Artagnan re- 
mained, therefore, alone. As he declared he was too ignorant 
of the game to play it regularly, they only continued giving 
balls to each other without counting ; but one of these balls, 
launched by Porthos’s herculean hand, passed so close to 
D’Artagnan’s face that he thought if instead of passing near 
it had hit him, his audience would have been probably lost, 
as it would have been impossible for him to have presented 
himself before the king. Now, as upon this audience, in his 
Gascon imagination, depended his future life, he saluted 
Aramis and Porthos politely, declaring that he would not 
resume the game until he should be prepared to play with 
them on more equal terms ; and he went and took his place 
near the rope and in the gallery. 

Unfortunately for D’Artagnan, among the spectators was 
one of his Eminence’s guards, who, still irritated by the de- 
feat of his companions, which had happened only the day 
before, had promised himself to seize the first opportunity 
of avenging it. He believed this opportunity was now 
come, and addressing his neighbour,— 

“Tt is not astonishing,” said he, “that that young man 
should be afraid of a ball; he is doubtless a musketeer 
apprentice.” 


D’Artagnan turned round as if a serpent had stung him, 
and fixed his eyes intently upon the guard who had just 
made this insolent speech. $ 


“ Zounds !” resumed the latter, twirling his moustache 
“look at me as long as you like, my little gentleman ; what 
I have said I have said.” 


“And as since that which you have said is too clear to 

require any explanation,” replied D’Artagnan in a low voice 

“ I beg you will follow me.” 
“ And when ? ” asked the guard 
“ Immediately, if you please.” 
‘“ And you know who I am, without doubt ?” 


, with the same jeering air. 
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“I? No, Lassure you I do not know you; nor have I any 
desire to do so.” 

“ Yowre in the wrong there; for if you knew my name, 
perhaps you would not be in such a hurry.” 

“What is your name, then ?” 

“ Bernajoux, at your service.” 

“Well, then, Monsieur Bernajoux,” said D’Artagnan 
quietly, “ I will wait for you at the door.” 

“Go on, sir; I will follow you.” 

“Do not appear to be in a hurry, sir, so as to cause it to 
be observed that we go out together. You must be aware 
that for that which we have in hand company would be 
inconvenient.” 

“ That’s true,” said the guard, astonished that his name 
had not produced more effect upon the young man. 

In fact, the name of Bernajoux was known to everybody, 
D’Artagnan alone excepted, perhaps; for it was one of 
those which figured most frequently in the daily brawls 
which all the edicts of the king and cardinal had not been 
able to repress. À À 

Porthos and Aramis were so engaged with their game, and 
Athos was watching them with so much attention, that they 
did not even see their young companion go out, who stopped 
outside the door, as he had told his Eminence’s guard he 
would do. An instant after the guard descended. As 
D’Artagnan had no time to lose, on account of his audience 
with the king, which was fixed for midday, he cast his eyes 
around, and seeing that the street was empty,— 

“Upon my word,” said he to his adversary, “it is for- 
tunate for you, although your name is Bernajoux, that you 
have only to deal with an apprentice musketeer. Never 
mind; be content; I will do my best. On guard!” 

“But,” said he whom D’Artagnan thus provoked, “it 
appéars “4% me that this place is very ill-chosen, and that 
behind the Abbey St. Germain or in the Pré-aux-Cleres 
would be better.” 1 é : 

“What you say is very sensible,” replied D’Artagnan ; 
“ but unfortunately I have very little time to spare, having 
an appointment at 4welve precisely. On guard, then, sir, 
on guard !” : ; 

Bernajoux was not a man to have such a compliment paid 
to him twice. In an instant his sword glittered in his hand, 
and he sprang upon his se whom, on account of his 

out! d to intimidate. 
y ae Pabe Sa had on the preceding day gone through 
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his apprenticeship. Whetted by his victory, full of the hope 
of future favour, he was resolved not'to yield an inch. So the 
two swords were crossed close to the hilts, and as D’Artagnan 
stood firm, it was his adversary who made the retreating step ; 
but D’Artagnan seized the moment at which, in this move- 
ment, the sword of Bernajoux deviated from the line. He 
freed his weapon, made a lunge, and touched his adversary 
on the shoulder. D’Artagnan immediately made a step 
backwards and raised his sword ; but Bernajoux cried out that 
it was nothing, and rushing blindly upon him, absolutely 
spitted himself upon D’Artagnan’s sword. As, however, he 
did not fall, and as he did not declare himself conquered, but 
only rushed away towards the hôtel of M. de la Trémouille, 
in whose service he had a relative, D’Artagnan was ignorant 
of the seriousness of the last wound his adversary had re- 
ceived, followed him closely, and without doubt would soon 
have completed his work with a third blow, when the noise 
which arose from the street being heard in the tennis-court, 
two of the friends of the guard, who had seen him go out 
after exchanging some words with D’Artagnan, rushed, 
sword in hand, from the court, and fell upon the conqueror, 
But Athos, Porthos, and Aramis quickly appeared in their 
turn, and the moment the two guards attacked their young 
companion, drove them back. ‘Bernajoux now fell; and as 
the guards were only two against four, they began to cry, 
“To the rescue! the Hotel de la Trémouille!” At these 
cries all who were in the hôtel rushed out, falling upon the 
four companions, who on their part cried aloud, “ To the 
rescue, musketeers ! ” 

This cry was usually heeded; for the musketeers were 
known to be enemies to the cardinal, and were beloved on 
account of the hatred they bore to his Eminence. Conse- 
quently the guards of other companies than those ,;which be- 
longed to the Red Duke, as Aramis had called him, generally 
in these quarrels took part with the king’s musketeers. Of 
the three guardsmen of M. des Essarts’s company who were 
passing, two came to the assistance of the four companions 
while the other ran towards the hôtel of M. de Tréville. 
crying, “To the rescue! Musketeers, to the rescue!” 
As usual, this hétel was full of soldiers of this corps, who 
hastened to the assistance of their comrades. The méde 
became general, but strength was on the side of the mus- 
keteers ; the cardinal’s guards and M. de la Trémouille’s 
people retreated into the hétel, the doors of which they 
closed just in time to prevent their enemies from entering 
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with them. As to the wounded man, he had been taken in 
at once, and, as we have said, in a very bad condition. 

Excitement was at its height among the musketeers and 
their allies, and they were already considering whether or 
not they should set fire to the hôtel to punish the insolence 
of M. de la Trémouille’s domestics in daring to make a 
sortie upon the king’s musketeers. The proposition had 
been made, and received with enthusiasm, when fortunately 
eleven o’clock struck. D’Artagnan and his companions re- 
membered their audience, and as they would very much 
have regretted that such a feat should be performed without 
them, they succeeded in quieting their coadjutors. The 
latter contented themselves with hurling some paving-stones 
against the gates, but the gates were too strong. They then 
grew tired of the sport ; besides, those who must be con- 
sidered as the leaders of the enterprise had quitted the 
group and were making their way towards the hôtel of M. 
de Tréville, who was waiting for them, having been already 
informed of this fresh disturbance, 

“Quick, to the Louvre,” said he—“ to the Louvre without 
losing an instant, and let us endeavour to see the king before 
he is prejudiced by the cardinal. We will describe the thing 
to him as a consequence of the affair of yesterday, and the 
two will pass off together.” > 

M. de Tréville, accompanied by his four young men, 
directed his course toward the Louvre; but to the great 
astonishment of the captain of the musketeers, he was 
informed that the king was gone stag-hunting in the forest 
of St. Germain. M. de Tréville required tbis intelligence to 
be repeated to him twice, and each time his companions 
saw his brow become darker. : ; 

* “Fad his Majesty,” asked he, “ any intention of holding 
this hunting party yesterday ? z r 

“No, your Excellency,” replied the valet ; “ the master of 
the hounds came this morning to inform him that last night 
he had started à stag. He at first answered that he would 
not go, but could not resist his love of sport, and set out 
after dinner.” 2 

“Has the king seen the cardinal?” asked M. de Tré- 

e 
“Most probably he has,” replied the valet, “for I saw 
the el to his Eminence’s carriage this morn- 
ing, and when I asked where he was going, I was told to 


St. G in.” 
af He has gotten ahead of us,” said M, de Tréville. “ Gen- 
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tlemen, I will see the king this evening ; but as to you, I do 
not advise you to risk doing so.” 

This advice was too reasonable, and, moreover, came from 
a man who knew the king too well, that the four young men 
did not attempt to dispute it. M. de Tréville recommended 
them each to retire to his apartment and wait for news from 
him. 


On entering his hôtel, M. de Tréville thought it best to be 
first in making the complaint. He sent one of his servants 
to M. de la Trémouille with a letter, in which he begged of 
him to eject the cardinal’s guard from his house, and to 
reprimand his people for their audacity in making sortie 
against the king’s musketeers. But M. de la Trémouille, 
already prejudiced by his esquire, whose relative we already 
know Bernajoux to be, replied that it was neither for M. de 
Tréville nor the musketeers to complain, but on the contra: 
for him, whose people the musketeers had assaulted, and 
whose hôtel they had endeavoured to burn. Now, as the 
debate between these two nobles might last a long time, 
each becoming, naturally, more firm in his own opinion, 
M. de Tréville thought of an expedient which might ter- 
minate it quietly, which was to go himself to M. de la Tré- 
mouille, 

He repaired, then, immediately to his hôtel, and caused 
himself to be announced. 

The two nobles saluted each other politely, for if no friend- 
ship existed between them, there was at least esteem. Both 


“ Sir,” said M. de Tréville, “ we fancy that we have each 
cause to complain of the other, and I am come to endeavour 
to clear up this affair.” 

“I have no objection,” replied M. de la Trémouille ; “ but 
I warn you that I have inquired well into it, and all the 
fault lies with your musketeers.” 

“You are too just and reasonable a man, sir,” said De 


Tréville, “ not to accept the Proposition I am about to make 
to you.” 


“ Make it, sir. I am attentive.” K 

‘ How is M. Bernajoux, your esquire’s relative ? ” 

“Why, sir, very ill indeed! In addition to the sword: 
thrust in his arm, which is not dangerous, he has received 
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another right through his lungs, of which the doctor speaks 
very unfavourably.” 

“ But is the wounded man sensible ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Can he speak ?” 

“ With difficulty, but he can speak,” 

“ Well, sir, let us go to him; let us adjure him, in the 
name of the God before whom he is called upon, perhaps 
quickly, to appear, to speak the truth. I will take him 
for judge in his own cause, sir, and will believe what he 
will say.” 

M. de la Trémouilie reflected for an instant; then, as it 
was difficult to make a more reasonable proposition, agreed 
to it. 

Both descended to the chamber in which the wounded 
man lay. The latter, on seeing these two noble lords enter 
his room, endeavoured to raise himself up in his bed; but 
he was too weak, and exhausted by the effort, he fell back 
again almost insensible. 

M. de la Trémouille approached him, and made him 
inhale some salts, which restored him to consciousness. 
Then M. de Tréville, unwilling to be accused of having 
influenced the wounded man, requested M, de la Trémouille 
to question him himself. 

What M. de Tréville had foreseen happened. Placed 
between life and death, as Bernajoux was, he had no idea 
for a moment of concealing the truth; and he described 
to the two nobles the affair exactly as it had taken place. 

This was all that M. de Tréville wanted. He wished 

ernajoux a speedy recovery, took leave of M, de la Tré- 
mouille, returned to his hétel, and immediately sent word 
to the four friends that he awaited their company at dinner. 

M. de Tréville received very good company, quite anti- 
Cardinalist, though. It may easily be understood, there- 
fore, that ‘the conversation during the whole of dinner 
turned upon the two checks that his Eminence’s guards 
had just received. Now, as D’Artagnan had been the hero 
Of these two fights, all the felicitations fell to his share, 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis surrendering them all to him, 
not only as good comrades, but as men who had so often 

their turn that they could very well afford to let him 
have his, 

Toward six o’clock M. de Tréville announced that it was 

hour to go to the Louvre; but as the hour of audience 
fanted by his Majesty was past, instead of claiming the 
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entrée by the back stairs, he placed himself with the four 
young men in the antechamber. The king had not yet re- 
turned from hunting. Our young men had been waiting 
barely half an hour among the crowd of courtiers when 
all the doors were thrown open, and his Majesty was an- 
nounced. 


life. His eyes, therefore, were fixed in an agonized gaze 
upon the door through which the king would pass, 

Louis XIII. appeared, walking in front. He was in 
hunting costume covered with dust, wearing large boots, 
and had a whip in his hand. At the first glance D’Artagnan 
perceived that the king was in a bad humour, 

This disposition, visible as it was in his Majesty, did 
not prevent the courtiers from ranging themselves in view 

f In royal antechambers it is better 


hesitate to make a ste: forward. D’Artagnan, on the con- 
trary, remained concesled behind them ; but although the 
king knew Athos, Porthos, and Aramis personally, he passed 
in front of them without speaking or looking—indeed, as 
if he had never seen them before. As for M. de Tréville, 
when the king’s eyes fell for an instant upon him, he bore 
eee with fue cauanimity that it was the king who 
away ; after which hi j mbli. n 
his apartment, his Majesty, grumbling, entered 
atters go but badly,” said Athos, smiling; “ 
shall not be made knights of ae ae this time? : and we 
Wait here ten minutes,” said M. de Tréville ; “and if 

at the expiration of ten minutes you do not see me come 
out, return to my hôtel, for it will be useless for you to 
wait for me longer.” 

The four young men waited ten minutes 
an hour, twenty minutes; and seeing that M dat Tem 
did not return, went away very uneasy as to what was 
going to happen. k 

M. de Tréville entered the king’s closet boldly, and 
found his Majesty in a very ill humour, seated in an arm- 
chair, beating his boot with the handle of his whip. This 
however, did not prevent his asking, with the greatest 
coolness, after his Majesty’s health, 

“ Bad, sir, badi I am bored,” 
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This was, in fact, the worst malady of Louis XIII., who 
would sometimes take one of his courtiers to a window, and 
say, “ Mr. So-and-so, let us be bored together.” 

“ What! your Majesty is bored? Have you not enjoyed 
the fine hunting to-day ?” 

“ Fine hunting, indeed, sir! Upon my soul, everything 
degenerates; and I don’t know whether it is the game 
leaves no scent, or the dogs that have no noses. We started 
a stag of ten branches. We chased him for six hours; 
and when he was near being taken—when St. Simon was 
already putting his horn to his mouth to sound the mort— 
crack, all the pack takes the wrong scent, and sets off after a 
yearling. I shall be obliged to give up hunting, as I have 
given up hawking. Ah, Tam an unfortunate king, Monsieur 
de Tréville! I had but one gerfalcon, and he died the day 
before yesterday.” y 

“ Indeed, sire, I comprehend your vexation pesati 
It is a misfortune, but I think you have still a good number 
of falcons, sparrow-hawks, and tiercels.” 

“ And not a man to instruct them. Falconers are dying 
out. I know no one but myself who is acquainted with 
the noble art of venery. After me it will be all over, and 
people will hunt with traps, snares, and deadfalls. If I 
had only the time to form pupils ; but there is the cardinal 
always at hand, who does not leave me a moments repose 
—who talks to me perpetually about Spain, about Austria, 
about England. Ah! @ propos of the cardinal, Monsieur 
de Tréville, I am vexed with you.” A 

This was what M. de Tréville was waiting for. He knew 
the king of old, and he knew that all these complaints were 
but a preface—a kind of excitation to encourage himself— 
and that he had now come to his point at last. 

“ And in what have I been so unfortunate as to displease 
your Majesty ? ” asked M. de Tréville, feigning the most 
Profound astonishment. Pies. 7 

“Ts it thus you perform your office, sir?” continued 
the king, without directly replying to De Tréville’s ques- 
tion, ‘Is it for this I named you captain of my musketeers, 
that they should assassinate a man, disturb a whole quarter, 
and endeavour to set fire to Paris, without your saying a 
word ? But yet,” continued the king, “ without doubt I 
am too hasty in accusing you ; without doubt the rioters 
are in prison, and you come to tell me justice is done.” 

“Sire,” replied M. de Tréville calmly, “ on the contrary, 
T come to demand it of you. 

3 
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“ And against whom, pray ? ” cried the king, 

“ NERE calumniators,” said M, de Tréville. p 

“ Ahi this is something new,” replied the king. “ Will 
you tell me that your three damned musketeers—Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis—and your cadet from Béarn, have 
not failen, like so many furies, upon poor Bernajoux, and 
have not maltreated him in such a fashion that probably 
by this time he is at the point of death? Will you tell 
me that they did not lay siege to the hétel of the Duc de 
la Trémouille, and that they did not endeavour to burn 
it ?—which would not, perhaps, have been a great misfortune 
in time of war, seeing that it is nothing but a nest of Hugue- 
nots; but which is, in time of peace, a sorry example. 
Tell me, now, can you deny all this ? ” 

“And who has told you this fine story, sire?” asked 
De Tréville quietly. 

“ Who has told me this fine story, sir? Who should it 
be but he who watches while I sleep, who labours while I 
amuse myself, who directs everything at home and abroad— 
in Europe as well as in France ? ” 

“Your Majesty must be speaking of God, without doubt,” 
said M. de Tréville; “for I know no one but God who 
can be so far above your Majesty.” 

“No, sir; I speak of the prop of the state, of my only 
servant, of my only friend—of the cardinal.” 

“ His Eminence is not his Holiness, sire.” 

“ What do you mean by that, sir ? ” 

“That it is the Pope alone who is infallible, and that 
this infallibility does not extend to the cardinals,” 

“You mean that he deceives me—you mean that he 
betrays me? You accuse him, then ? Come, speak; con- 


“ The accusation comes from M. de la Trémo wie A 
the duke himself. What do you answer to that >” 

“T might answer, sire, that he is too deeply interested 
in the question to be a very impartial witness ; but far 
from that, sire, I know the duke to be a loyal gentleman, 
and I refer the matter to him—but upon one condition, 
sire.” 

“ What is that ? ” 
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“ It is that your Majesty will make him come here, will 
question him yourself, face to face, without witnesses, and 
that I shall see your Majesty as soon as you shall have 
seen the duke.” 

“What, then! and you will be bound,” cried the king, 
“by what M. de la Trémouille shall say ?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 3 

“ You will abide by his judgment ? ” 

“ Doubtless ; I will.” 

“ And you will submit to the reparation he may require ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ La Chesnaye!” cried the king, “La Chesnaye ! ” 

Louis XIII.’s confidential valet, who never left the door, 
entered in answer to the summons. 

“La Chesnaye,” said the king, “let some one go in- 
stantly and find M. de la Trémouille. I wish to speak 
with him this evening.” 

“Your Majesty gives me your word that you will not 
See any one after M. de la Trémouille until you see me ? ” 

“ Nobody, on the word of a gentleman,” 

“ To-morrow then, sire ?” 

“ To-morrow, sit.” S s 

“ At what o’clock may it please your Majesty ? * 

“ At whatsoever time you like.” 

“ But I should be afraid of awakening your Majesty if I 
came too early.” 

“ Awaken A 1 Do you think I ever sleep ? I no longer 
Sleep, sir, I sometimes dream, that’s all. Come, then, as 
early as you like—at seven o'clock; but beware, if your 
musketeers are guilty.” 4 i a 

“If my musketeers are guilty, sire, the guilty shall be 
placed in your Majesty’s hands, and you can dispose of 
them at your good pleasure. Does your Majesty require 
anything further ? Speak; I am ready to obey.” 

“No, sir, no, To-morrow, then, sir, to-morrow.” 

“ Till then, Ĝod preserve your Majesty.” 

However poorly the king might sleep, M. de Tréville 
slept still worse. He had ordered his three musketeers 
and their companion to be with him at half-past six in 
the morning. e took them with him, without assuring 
them or promising them anything, and without concealing 
from them that their favour, and even his own, depended 
upon a single throw of the dice. 

When they had reached’ the foot of the back stairs he 
desired them to wait. If the king was still irritated against 
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should depart without being seen ; if the king 
pene see cee they would only have to be called. 

On arriving at the king’s private antechamber M. de 
Tréville found La Chesnaye, who informed him that they 
had not been able to find M. de la Trémouille on the pre- 
ceding evening at his hôtel, that he had come in too late 
to present himself at the Louvre, that he had only just 
appeared, and that he was then with the king. 

This circumstance pleased M. de Tréville much, as he 
thus became certain that no inimical suggestion could in- 
sinuate itself between M. de la Trémouille’s deposition and 
Roe ten minutes had scarcely passed away when the 
door of the king’s closet opened, and M. de Tréville saw 
M. de la Trémouille come out. The duke came straight up 
to him and said,— 

“M. de Tréville, his Majesty has just sent for me in 
order to inquire into the circumstances which took place 
yesterday at my hôtel. I have told him the truth—that 
is to say, that the fault lay with my people, and that I 
was ready to offer you my excuses for them. Since I have 
the good fortune to meet you, I beg you to receive them, 
and to consider me always as one of your friends,” 

“Duke,” said M. de Tréville, “I was so confident of 
your loyalty that I did not wish any but you to defend 

i j I have not been mis- 
taken, and I am gratified to think that there is still one 
man in France of whom: one may say, without being mis- 
taken, what I have said of you.” 


oS That’s well said,” said the king, who had heard all these 
compliments through the open door; “only tell him, 
Tréville, since he wishes to be considered as your friend 
that I also wish to be one of his, but he neglects me ; that 
it is nearly three years since I have seen him, and that 
I never do see him unless I send for him. Tell him all 
this for me, for these are things which a king cannot say 
himself,” 

“Thanks, sire, thanks,” said M. de la Trémouille ; “ put 
your Majesty may be assured that it is not those—I do 
not speak of M. de Tréville—that it is not those whom your 
Majesty sees at all hours of the day who are the most 
devoted to you,” 

“Ah! you heard what I said? So much 
duke, so much the better,” said the king, 
the door,—“ Ah! that’s you, Tréville, 


the better, 
advancing to 
Where are your mus- 
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keteers? I told you the day before yesterday to bring them 
with you. Why have you not done so?” > 

“They are below, sire; and with your permission La 
Chesnaye will tell them to come up.” z 

“ Yes, yes, let them come up immediately. It is nearly 
eight o’clock, and at nine I expect a visit.—Go, duke, and 
return, I beg of you.—Come in, Tréville.” 

The duke bowed and retired. At the moment he opened 
the door the three musketeers and D’Artagnan, led by La 
Chesnaye, appeared at the top of the staircase. 

“Come in, my braves,” said the king, “ come in; I have 
a scolding for you.” 

The musketeers advanced, bowing, D’Artagnan following 
closely behind them. 

“ How the devil!” continued the king. ‘Seven of his 
Eminence’s guards disabled by you four in two days! 
That’s too many, gentlemen, too many ! If you go on so, 
his Eminence will be obliged to renew his company in three 
weeks, and I to enforce the edicts to their fullest extent. 
One now: and then I don’t say much about ; but seven in 
two days—I repeat it is too many, it is far too many.” 

“ Therefore, sire, your Majesty sees that they are come 
quite contrite and repentant to offer you their excuses.” 

“ Quite contrite and repentant! Hem!” said the king, 

I place no confidence in. their hypocritical faces. In par- 
ticular, there is one yonder with a Gascon face——Come 
here, sir,” t 

D’Artagnan, who understood that it was to him this 
compliment was*addressed, approached, assuming a most 
despondent air. Pee 

“Why, you told me he was a young mati! This is a 
boy, Tréville, a mere boy! Do you mean to say that it 
Was he who bestowed that severe thrust upon Jussac ? ” 

“ And those two equally fine thrusts upon Bernajoux.” 

“Truly ?” 

ee Without reckoning,” said Athos, “ that if he had not 
rescued me from the hands of Cahusac, I should not now 
have the honour of making my very humble reverence to 
your Majesty.” J s , 

s this Béarnais is a very devil! Ventre-saint-gris | 
Monsieur de Tréville, as the king my father would have 
said. But at this sort of work many doublets must be 
slashed and many swords broken. But Gascons are always 
Poor, are they not ? ” 

“Sire, I must say that they have not yet discovered 
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es in their mountains; though the Lord owes 
honk een in recompense for the manner in which 
they supported the claims of the king, your father. 

é Which means that the Gascons made a king of me 
myself, seeing that I am my father’s son, does it not, 
Tréville.? Well, in good faith, I don’t say nay to it—La 
Chesnaye, go and see if, by rummaging all my pockets, 
you can find forty pistoles; and if you find them bring 
them to me.—And now let us see, young man, with your 
hand upon your conscience, how did all this come to Pass ? 

D’Artagnan related the adventure of the preceding day 
in all its details: how, not having been able to sleep for 
the joy he felt in the expectation of seeing his Majesty, 
he had gone to his three friends three hours before the 
hour of audience; how they had gone together to the 
tennis-court; and how, when he had manifested fear of re- 
ceiving a,ball in the face, he had been jeered at by Berna- 
joux, who had nearly paid for his jeer with. his life, and 
M. de la Trémouille, who had nothing to do with the matter, 
with the loss of his hôtel. 


“ This is all very well,” murmured the king ; “yes, this À 


is just the account the duke gave me of the affair. Poor 


cardinal! seven men in two days, and those of his very 


best. But that’s quite enough, gentlemen ; please to under- 
stand that’s enough. 


You have taken your revenge for 


the Rue Férou, and even exceeded it; you ought to be 
satisfied.” 


At this period the ideas of pride which are in fashion in 
our days did not prevail. A gentleman received money 
directly from’ the king’s hand, and was not in the least 
humiliated. D’Artagnan put his forty pistoles'into his pocket 
without any scruple; on the contrary, he thanked his 
Majesty most heartily. ` 

“ There,” said the king, looking at a clock—“ there now, 
as it is half-past eight, you may retire; for, as I told you, 
I expect some one at nine. Thanks for your devotion, 
gentlemen. I may continue to rely upon it, may I not ?” 

“O sire!” cried the four companions with one voice, 
“we would allow ourselves to be cut to Pieces in your 
Majesty’s service |” 
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“ Well, well, but keep whole ; that will be better, and 
you will be more useful to me. Tréville,” added the king 
in a low voice, as the others were retiring, “as you have 
no room in your musketeers, and as we have besides de- 
cided that a novitiate is necessary before entering that 
corps, place this* young man in the company of guards 
commanded by your brother-in-law, M. des Essarts. Ah, 
zounds! I enjoy in advance the face the cardinal will 
make. He will bç furious; but I don’t care. Iam doing 
what is right.” 

And the king waved his hand to Tréville, who left him 
and rejoined the musketeers, whom he found sharing the 
forty pistoles with D’Artagnan. 

And the cardinal, as his Majesty had said, was really 
furious, so furious that for a whole week he absented him- 
self from the king’s card-table, which did not prevent the 
king from being as complacent to him as possible, or, when- 
ever he met him, from asking in the kindest tone,— 

“Well, cardinal, how fares it with that poor Jussac, 
and that poor Bernajoux of yours ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MUSKETEERS’ ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Waen D’Artagnan had left the Louvre, and consulted his 
friends upon the use he had best make of his share of the 
forty pistoles, he was advised by Athos to order a good 
repast at the Pomme-de-Pin, by Porthos to engage a lackey, 
and by Aramis to provide himself with a suitable mistress. 

The repast was carried into effect that very day, and 
the lackey waited at table. The repast had been ordered 
by Athos, and the lackey furnished by Porthos, This 
fellow was a Picard, whom the vain musketeer had picked 
up that very day and for this occasion on the bridge De 
la Tournelle while he was spitting in the water to make 
tings, 

Porthos pretended that this occupation was a proof oi 
a reflective and contemplative organization, and he had 
brought him awa without any other recommendation. 
The noble carriage of that gentleman, for whom he believed 
himself to be engaged, had seduced Planchet—that was the 
name of the Picard ; he felt a slight disappointment, how: 
ever, when he saw that the place was already taken by ¢ 
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named Mousqueton, and when Porthos signified 
ranean the state ee his household, though great, would 
not support two servants, and that he must enter into 
the service of D’Artagnan. Nevertheless, when he waited 
at the dinner given by his master, and saw him take out a 
handful of gold to pay for it, he believed his fortune made, 
and returned thanks to Heaven for having thrown him into 
the service of such a Creesus; he preserved this opinion 
even after the feast, with the remnants of which he made 
up for his long abstinences. But when in the evening he 
made his master’s bed, Planchet’s chimeras faded away. 
The bed was the only one in the apartment, which consisted 
of an antechamber and a bedroom. Planchet slept in the 
antechamber upon a coverlet taken from D’Artagnan’s 
bed, and which D’Artagnan from that time made shift to 
do without. x . 
Athos, on his part, had a valet whom he had trained in 
his service in a very peculiar fashion, and who was named 
Grimaud. He was very taciturn, this worthy signor. Be 
it understood we are speaking of Athos. During the five 
or six years that he had lived in perfect intimacy with his 
companions Porthos and Aramis, they could remember 
having often seen him smile, but had never heard him laugh. 
His words were brief and expressive, conveying all that was 
meant, and no more—no embellishments, no embroidery, 
no arabesques. His conversation was matter of fact, with- 


Sometimes Grimaud, who feared his master as he would 
death, though entertaining for him a strong personal attach- 
ment, and a great veneration for his talents, believed he 
understood perfectly what he wanted, flew to execute the 
order received, and did precisely the contrary, Athos then 
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shrugged his shoulders, and without flying into a passion, 
gave Grimaud a good thrashing. On these days he did 
speak. 

Porthos’s character, as we have seen, was exactly oppo- 
site to that of Athos. He not only talked much, but he 
talked loudly, little caring, we must do him the justice to 
say, whether anybody listened to him or not. He talked 
for the pleasure of talking, and for the pleasure of hearing 
himéelf talk ; he discussed all subjects except the sciences, 
alleging as an excuse for this the inveterate hatred he had 
borne to the learned from his childhood. He had not so 
noble an air as Athos, and the consciousness of his in- 
feriority in this respect had, at the commencement of their 
intimacy, often rendered him unjust towards that gentle- 
man, whom he endeavoured to eclipse by his splendid dress. 
But with his simple musketeer’s uniform, and nothing but 
the manner in which he threw back his head and advanced 
his foot. Athos instantly took the place which was his due, 
and consigned the ostentatious Porthos to the second rank. 
Porthos consoled himself by filling the antechamber of 
M. de Tréville and the guardroom of the Louvre with the 
accounts of his love affairs, while Athos never spoke of his ; 
and at the present moment, after having passed from the 
magistracy to the nobility, from the lawyer’s dame to the 
baroness, there was question of nothing less for Porthos 
than a foreign princess, who was enormously fond of him. 

An old proverb says, “ Like master, like man.” Let us 
pass then from the valet of Athos to the valet of Porthos, 
from Grimaud to Mousqueton. k 

Mousqueton was a Norman, whose pacific name of Boni- 
face his master had- changed into the infinitely more 
sonorous one of Mousqueton. He had entered Porthos’s 
service upon condition that he should only be clothed and 
lodged, but in a handsome manner ; he claimed but two 
hours a day for himself to consecrate to an employment 
which would provide for his other wants. Porthos agreed 
to the bargain; this arrangement suited him wonderfully 
well. He had doublets for Mousqueton cut out of his old 
clothes and cast-off cloaks, and thanks to a very intelligent 
tailor, who made his clothes look as good as new by turning 
them, and whose wife was suspected of wishing to make 
Porthos come down from his aristocratic habits, Mousquetor 
made a very good figure when attending on his master. 

. As for Aramis, whose character we believe we have 
sufficiently, explained—a character, moreover, which, like 
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his companions, we shall be able to follow in its 
eater ais lackey was called Bazin. Thanks to the 
hopes which his master entertained of some day entering 
into orders, he was always clothed in black, as became the 
servant of a churchman. He was a Berrichon of from 
thirty-five to forty years of age, mild, peaceable, sleek, 
employing the leisure his master left him in the perusal 
of pious works, providing for the two, to be sure, a frugal 
but excellent dinner. In addition, he was dumb, blind, 
and deaf, and of unimpeachable fidelity. , 

And now that we are acquainted, superficially at least, 
with the masters and the valets, let us pass on to the dwell- 
ings occupied by each of them. 

Athos dwelt in the Rue Férou, within two steps of the 


never pledged nor offered for sale. This sword had lon 
been an object of ambition to Porthos. Porthos would have 
given ten years of his life to possess this sword. 

One day, when he had an appointment with a duchess, 
he even endeavoured to borrow it of Athos, Athos, with- 


that this great noble, a knight of the king’s orders, was his 
ancestor, 

Besides these things, a casket of magnificent goldsmith’s 
work, having the same arms as the sword and the portrait, 
formed a centre ornament to the mantelpiece, which assorted 
badly with the rest of the garnishings. Athos always carried 
the-key of-this coffer -about him, but-he one day-opened it 
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before Porthos, and Porthos was convinced that this coffer 
contained nothing but letters and papers—love letters and 
family papers, no doubt. i 

Porthos lived in apartments, large in size, and of a very 
sumptuous appearance, in the Rue du Vieux-Colombier. 
Every time he passed with a friend before his windows, at 
one of which Mousqueton was sure to be standing in full 
livery, Porthos raised his head and his hand, and said, 
“ That is my abode!” But he was never to be found at 
home, he never invited anybody to go up with him, and no 
One could form an idea of what this sumptuous semblance 
contained in the shape of real riches. 

As for Aramis, he dwelt in a little lodging composed of 
a boudoir, an eating-room, and a bedroom; which room, 
Situated, as the others were, on the ground floor, looked 
out upon a little, fresh, green garden, shady and impene- 
trable to the eyes of his neighbours. 

With regard to D’Artagnan, we know how he was lodged, 
and we have already made acquaintance with his lackey, 
Master Planchet. pe pea 

D’Artagnan, who was by nature very inquisitive, as 
People generally are who possess the genius of intrigue, 
did all he could to make out who Athos, Porthos, and 

‘amis really were ; for under these noms de guerre each 
of these young men concealed his family name—Athos in 
Particular, who a league away looked like a noble, He 
addressed himself therefore to Porthos, to gain information 
respecting Athos and Aramis; and to Aramis, in order to 
le: i f Porthos. 

Untorteantel? Porthos knew nothing of the life of his 
Silent companion but what was known to every one. Tt 
was said he had had great misfortunes in his love affairs, 
and that a terrible deception had for ever poisoned the life 
Of this gentleman. What could this deception be? No- 
body knew anything about it. i 

As to Porthos, except his real name, which no one but 
M. de Tréville knew, as he likewise knew those of his two 
comrades, his life was very easily fathomed, Vain and in- 
discreet, you could see through him like glass. The only 
hing which could have misled the investigator would have 
been for him to believe all the good he said of himself, _ 

With respect to Aramis, though he had the air of having 
Nothing secret about him, he was a young fellow made up 
of mysteries, making curt replies to questions put to him 
about, others, and, eluding those which concerned himself, 
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One day D’Artagnan, having for a long time asked him 
about Porthos, and having learned from him the report 
which prevailed concerning the intrigue of the musketeer 
with a princess, wished to gain a litile insight into the 
amorous adventures of his interlocutor. 

“ And you, my dear companion,” said he—‘ you who 
speak of the baronesses, countesses, and princesses of 
others ?” 

“ Egad! I spoke because Porthos talks of them himself, 
because he cried out all these fine things before me, But 
be assured, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan, that if I had 
obtained them from any other source, or if they had been 
confided to me, there would have been no confessor more 

- discreet than I.” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt that,” replied D’Artagnan; “but 
it seems to me that you are tolerably familiar with coats 
of arms—a certain embroidered hand erchief, for instance, 
to which I owe the honour of your acquaintance.” 

This time Aramis did not get angry, but assumed the 
most modest air, and replied in a friendly tone,— 

My dear friend, do not forget that I wish to belong to 
the church, and that I avoid all mundane opportunities. 
The handkerchief you saw had not been given to me, but 
it had been forgotten, and left at my house by one of my 
friends. I was obliged to pick it wp, in order not to com- 
Proms both him and the lady he loves. AS for myself, 
I neither have nor do I desire to have a mistress, following 
in that respect the very {idicions example of Athos, who 
has none, any more than I have.” 

“But what the devil 
musketeer |” 


“A musketeer for a time, my friend, as the cardinal 
says, a musketeer against my will, but a churchman at 
heart, believe me. Athos arid Porthos dragged 'me into 
this to give me occupation. I had, at the moment of being 
ordained, a little difficulty with—— But that would hardly 
interest you, and I am taking up your valuable time.” 

“Oh, not at all; it interests me very much,” cried 


1 you are not an abbé; you are a 


D'Artagnan ; “and at this moment I have absolutely noth- 
ing to do.” 

‘ Yes, but I have my breviary to say,” answered Aramis ; 
“then some verses to compose, which Madame g Aiguillon 
begged of me. Then I must go to Rue St. Honoré, in order 
tó purchase some rouge for Madame de Chevreuse ; so you 
860, My dear friend, that if you are not in a hur a Lami 


x 
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And Aramis held out his hand in a cordial manner to 
his young companion, and took leave of him. 

Notwithstanding all the pains he took, D’Artagnan was 
unable to learn any more concerning his three new friends. 
He therefore made up his mind to believe in the present 
all that was said of their past, hoping for more certain and 
extended revelations in the future. In the meanwhile he 
looked upon Athos as an Achilles, Porthos as an Ajax, and 
Aramis as a Joseph. 

Moreover, the life of the four young men was joyous 
enough, Athos played, and always with bad luck, Never- 
theless, he never borrowed a sou o; his companions, although 

- his purse was ever at their service ; and when he had 
played upon credit, he always awakened his creditor by 
six o’clock the next morning to pay the debt of the preced- 
ing evening. : 

Porthos had spells of gambling. On those days, if he won 
he was insolent and ostentatious ; if he lost, he disappeared 
completely for several days, after which he reappeared 
ari a pale face and long countenance, but with money in 

S purse. 

ERA never played. He was the worst musketeer and 
the most unconvivial companion imaginable. He had always 
something or other to do. Sometimes, in the midst of 
dinner, when every one, under the attraction of wine and 
in the warmth of conversation, believed they had two or 
three hours longer to enjoy themselves at table, Aramis 
looked at his watch, arose with a bland smile, and took 
leave of the company, tO 80, aS he said, to consult a casuist, 
with whom he had an appointment. At other times he 
would return home to write a treatise, and requested his 
friends disturb him. 1 j 

At tine Athos would smile, with his charming, melan- 
choly sile, so becoming to his noble countenance; and 
Porthos would drink, pus that Aramis would never 
be a: i t a village curate. 

Pincha er ctagoan’s valet, supported his good for- 
tune nobly. He received thirty sous per day, and during 
one whole month he returned home gay as a lark, and 
affable towards his master. When the wind of adversity 
began to blow upon the household of Rue des Fossoyeurs— 
that is to say, when the forty pistoles of King Louis XIII. 
were consumed, or nearly so—he began a series of complaints, 
which Athos thought nauseous, Porthos unseemly, and 
Aramis ridiculous. Athos advised D’Artagnan to dismiss 
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was of the opinion that he should give 
hn gi trashing Bet, and Aruna cote ht 
master should never hear anything but the compliments 
paid him. **Teplied D’ > 

“ This is all very easy for you to say,” replied D’Artagnan ; 
te ho Eee Mater like a dumb man with Grimaud, 
forbidding him to speak, and consequently never exchanging 
angry words with him ; for you, Porthos, who keep up such 
magnificent style, and are a god for your valet Mousqueton ; 
and for you, Aramis, who, always abstracted by your 
theological studies, inspire your servant Bazin, a mild, 
religious man, with a profound respect ; but for me, who 
am without standing and without resources—for me, who - 
am neither a musketeer nor even a guard, what am I to 
do to inspire either affection, terror, or respect in Plan- 
chet ? ” t 

“The thing is serious,” answered the three friends ; “it 
is a family affair. Valets are like wives: they must be 
placed at once upon the footing in which you wish them to 
remain. Reflect upon it.” 

D’Artagnan did reflect, and resolved to thrash Planchet 
provisionally, which was executed with the conscientious- 
ness that D'Artagnan put in everything ; then, after havin, 
well beaten him, he forbade him to leave his service without 
his permission, “ For,” added he, “the future cannot fail 
to mend ; I inevitably look for better times. Your fortune 
is therefore made if you remain with me, and I am too 
good a master to allow you to miss such a chance by grant- 
ing you the dismissal you require,” 

his manner of acting created much respect for D’Artag- 
nan’s policy among the musketeers, Planchet was equally 
seized with admiration, and said no more about going away. 

The life of the four young men had become common to 
each and all. D’Artagnan, who had no settled habits of 


They rose about eight o’clock in the winter, about six 
in summer, and went to get the countersign and see how 
things were at M. de Tréville’s, D’Artagnan, although he 
was not a musketeer, performed the duty of one with 
touching punctuality. He was always mounting guard, 
because he always kept that one of his friends compan: 
who mounted his. He was well known at the hétel of the 
musketeers, where every one considered him a good com- 
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rade. M. de Tréville, who had appreciated his worth at 
the first glance, and who bore him a real affection, never 
ceased recommending him to the king. 

On their side, the three musketeers were much attached 
to their young comrade. The friendship which united these 
four men, and the need they felt for meeting three or four 
times a day, whether for duels, business, or pleasure, caused 
them to be continually running after one another like 
shadows ; and you constantly met the inseparables looking 
one for the other, from the Luxembourg to the Place Saint- 
Sumae; or from the Rue du Vieux-Colombier to the Luxem- 

ourg, 

T the meanwhile the promises of M. de Tréville were 
accomplishing. One fine morning the king commanded 
the Chevalier des Essarts to admit D’Artagnan as a cadet 
in his company of guards. D’Artagnan, with a sigh, donned 
this uniform, which he would have exchanged for that of a 
musketeer at the price of ten years of his existence. But 
M. de Tréville promised this favour after a novitiate of 
two years—a novitiate which might, besides, be abridged 
if an opportunity should present itself for D’Artagnan to 
render the king any signal service, or to distinguish himself 
by some brilliant action. Upon this promise D’Artagnan 
withdrew, and the next day began service. 

Then it became the turn of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
to mount guard with D’Artagnan when he was on duty. 
By admitting D’Artagnan, the company of the Chevalier 
des Essarts thus received four men instead of one. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
A COURT INTRIGUB. 


Mranwuire the forty pistoles of King Louis XIII., like 
all other things in this world, after having had a beginning, 
had had an end, and after this end our four companions 
began to be somewhat embarrassed. At first Athos sup- 
ported the association for a time with his own means, 
Porthos succeeded him, and thanks to one of those dis- 
appearances to which people were accustomed, he was able 
to provide for the wants of all for a fortnight more. At 
last it became Aramis’s turn, who performed it with a good 
grace, and who succeeded in procuring a' few pistoles, as 


he said, by selling bis theological books. 
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hey, as usual, had recourse to M. de Tréville, 
a come advances on their pay ; but these advances 
could not go far with three musketeers who were already 
much in arrears, and a guardsman who as yet had no pay 
E length, when they found they were likely to be quite 
in want, they got together, by a final effort, eight or ten 
pistoles, with which Porthos went to the gaming-table. 
Unfortunately luck ran against him. He lost all, together 
with twenty-five pistoles for which he pledged his word. 

Then the embarrassment became distress. The hun: y 
friends, followed by their lackeys, were seen haunting the 
quays and guardrooms, picking up among their friends 
abroad all the dinners they could meet with ; for, accord- 
ing to the advice of Aramis, it was prudent to sow repasts 
right and left in prosperity in order to reap a few in time 
of need, 

Athos was invited four times, and each time took his 
friends and their lackeys with him ; Porthos had six chances, 
and made his friends enjoy them also; Aramis had. eight, 
He was a man, as must have been already perceived, who 
made little noise and did a great deal. 


’s, who had a great spread ; 
but, as Planchet said, “ People eat: but one meal at a time, 
even though they eat a good deal.” 

) und himself rather humiliated in 
having had but one meal and a half to offer his companions 
—for the breakfast at the priest’s could only be counted as 
half a repast—in return for the feasts which Athos; Porthos, 


and Aramis had procured for him. He fancied himself a 


burden to the society, forgetting in his perfectly youthful 
good faith that he had fed this society for a month, and 
he set his preoccupied mind actively to work. He reflected 
that this coalition of four young, brave, enterprising, and 
active men ought to have some other object than Swagger- 
ing walks, fencing lessons, and practical jokes, more or less 
witty. 

Th fants four men such as they were—four men devoted 
to one another, from their purses to their lives ; four men 
always supporting one another, never yielding, executing 
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singly or together the resolutions formed in common ; four 
arms threatening the four points of the compass, or turning 
towards a single point—must inevitably, either subterrane- 
ously or in open day, by mining or in the trench, by cunning 
or by force, open for themselves a way towards the object 
they wished to attain, however well it might be defended, 
or however distant it might seem. The only thing that 
astonished D’Artagnan was that his friends had never yet 
thought of this. 

He was thinking of it seriously, and was racking his 
brain to find a direction for this single force increased four- 
fold, with which, as with Archimedes’s lever, he had no doubt 
that they should succeed in moving the world, when some 
one tapped gently at his door. D’Artagnan awakened 
Planchet, and ordered him to go and see who was there. 

From this phrase—“ D’Artagnan awakened Planchet ”— 

the reader must not suppose that it was night, or that 
he day had not yet come. No, it had just struck four. 
Planchet, two hours before, had asked his master for some 
dinner, and had been answered with the proverb, “ He who 
sleeps dines.” And Planchet dined by sleeping. 

A man was introduced, of rather simple mien, who had 
the appearance of a tradesman. i 

Planchet, by way of dessert, would have liked to hear 
the conversation, but the bourgeois declared to D’Artagnan 
that what he had to say being important and confidential, 


he desi left alone with him. 
D A a dismissed Planchet, and requested his visitor 


to be s 
rere ae a moment of silence, during which the two 


men look + each other, as if to make a preliminary 
a attet which D’Artagnan bowed as a sign that 
he was listening. 

“Ihave heard M. d'Artagnan spoken of as a very brave 
young man,” said the bourgeois; “and this reputation, 
which he justly enjoys, has determined me to confide a 
Secret to him.” eee Pe 1 

“Speak, sir, speak,” said D’Artagnan, who instinctively 
scented something advantageous. i 

The bourgeois made a fresh pause, and continued,— 

“T have a wife who is seamstress to the queen, sir, and 
nt in either good conduct or beauty. I 


who is i 
was amot dea ae her about three years ago, although 
she had but very little dowry, because M. de La Porte, the 


queen’s cloak-bearer, is her godfather, and befriends her- 3i 
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“ Well, sir ? ” asked D’Artagnan. ` y 

“Well,” resumed the bourgeois—‘ well, sir, my wife 
was carried off yesterday morning, as she was coming out 
of her workroom.” f = 

“ And by whom was your wife carried off ?” e 

“I know nothing certain about the matter, sir, but I 
suspect some one.” 

“ And who is the person you suspect ? ” 

“ A man who has been pursuing her for a long time.” 

“The devil!” } 

“ But allow me to tell you, sir,” continued the citizen, 
“that I am convinced that there is in all this less love 
than politics.” sN K : 

“Less love than politics,” replied D’Artagnan, with a 
very meditative air. “ And what do you suspect ? ” 

“I do not know whether I ought to tell you what I 
suspect: H 

“ Sir, I beg you to observe that I ask you absolutely 
nothing. Itis you who have come to me. It is you who 
have told me that you had a secret to confide to me. Act, 
then, as you think proper ; there is still time to retreat.” 


de Bois-Tracy ?” said D an, wishing to have the 
air, in the eyes of* the bourgeois, of being up in court 
affairs, 

“ Higher, sir, higher,” 

“ Of Madame d'Aiguillon >?” 

“ Higher still,” 

“Of Madame de Chevreuse ? ” 

“ Higher, much higher.” 

“ Of the- ”? D'Artagnan stopped. ə 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the terrified bourgeois, in a tone so 
low that he was scarcely audible. 

“ And with whom ?” 


. “ With whom can it be, if not with the Duke of —_ » 
a The Duke of ——” 


e 


i es, sir,” replied the bourgeois, giving a still lower 
intonation to his voice. 

, But how do you know all this ? ” 

“ How do I know it p" 
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“Yes, how do you know it? No half-confidence, or— 
you understand |” 

“ I know it from my wife, sir—from my wife herself.” 

“ And she knows it, she herself, from whom ? ” 

“From M. de la Porte. Did I not tell you that she was 
the goddaughter of M. de la Porte, the queen’s confidential 
agent ? Well, M. de la Porte placed her near her Majesty, 
in order that our poor queen might at least have some one 
in whom she could place confidence, abandoned as she is 
by the king, watched as she is by the cardinal, betrayed as 
she is by everybody.” 3 

“ Ah, ah ! it begins to grow clear,” said D'Artagnan. 

“Now my wife came home four days ago, sir. One of 
her conditions was that she should come and see me twice 
a week; for, as I had the honour to tell you, my wife loves 
me dearly, My wife, then, came and confided to me that 
the queen, at that very moment, entertained great fears.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Ves, The cardinal, as it appears, pursues her and 
Persecutes her more than ever. He cannot pardon her the 
Story of the saraband. You know the story of the saraband?” 

““Zounds! know it!” replied D’Artagnan, who knew 
ithing about it, but who wished to appear to know every- 

in, ing on. 

St Eat yane e no longer hatred, but vengeance.” 

“Indeed !” j ir 

“ And the queen believes—” p 

“ Well, what does the queen believe ? 

“She believes that some one has written to the Duke of 
Buckingham in her name 

ee *5 name 

ae Tae he duces him come to Paris; and when once in 


Pari him into some snare.” 

a the ath But your wife, sir, what has she to do 
with A » j 

s aA N to the queen is known, and they wish 
either to remove her from her mistress, or to intimidate her, 
in order to obtain her Majesty’s secrets, or to seduce her 
and r as a Spy.” p 

sf Scenes probable,” said D’Artagnan; “but 
the man who has carried her off—do you know him ? 

“I have told you that I believe I know him. 

“Hi y 

“I AROA A that. What I do know is that he is a 
Creature of the cardinal’s, his ready tool. 
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“ But you have seen him ? ti S 
“ Yes, my wife pointed him out to me one day. : 
“Has he anything remarkable about him by which he 
recognized ?” 4 
¥ mney On, certainly. He is a noble of lofty carriage, black 
hair, swarthy complexion, piercing eye, white teeth, and a 
car on his temple.” a 
Scat A scar on Ris temple!” cried D’Artagnan; “and also 
white teeth, a piercing eye, dark complexion, black hair, 
and haughty caiage Why, pare my man of Meung. 

“He is your man, do you sa; csi 

se ve a ; but ‘that has AGG to do with it. No, I 
am mistaken. It simplifies the matter greatly, on the . 
contrary. If your man is mine, with one blow I shall 
obtain two revenges, that’s all, But where is this man to 
be met with ?” 

“ I cannot inform you.” 

“ Have you no information respecting his dwelling ? ° 
“None. One day, as I was conveying my wife back to 
the Louvre, he was coming out as she was going in, and 

she showed him to me.” 

“ The devil, the devil !” murmured D’Artagnan. “ All 
this is vague enough. From whom did you learn the 
abduction of your wife ? ” 

“ From M. de ia Porte.” 

“ Did he give you any of the particulars ? ” 

“ He knew none himself.” 

“ And ye have learned none from any other quarter ? ” 

“ Yes, I have received——” ł 

“ What ?” 

A I fear I am committing a great imprudence,” 

You still keep harping upon that; but I beg leave to 
observe to you that this time it is too late to retreat,” 

“ I do not retreat, ’sdeath ! ” cried the bourgeois, swear- 


ing to keep his courage up. “Besides, by the word of 
Bonacieux——” e 


“ Your name is Bonacieux ? ” interrupted D’Artagnan, 
“ Yes, that is my name.” 


“ You said, then, by the word of Bonacieux ! Pardon 
me for interrupting you, but it appears to me that that 
name is familiar to me,” . 

“ Very possibly, sir. Iam your landlord.” 

“Ah, aht” said D'Artagnan, half rising and bowing ; 
* you are my landlord ?” ‘ 4 

“Yes, sir, yss. And as it ie three months since you came, 
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and, engaged as you must be in your important occupations, 
you have forgotten to pay me my rent—as, I say, I have 
not tormented you a single instant, I thought you would 
appreciate my delicacy.” 

“How can it, be otherwise, my dear Bonacieux ? ” re- 
plied D'Artagnan.. “ Believe me, I am wholly grateful for 
such conduct; and if, as I have told you, I can be of any 
service to you——” 

“I believe you, sir, I believe you; and as I was about 
2 say, by the word of Bonacieux, I have confidence in 

ou.” 

“ Finish, then, that which you were about to say.” 

., The bourgeois took a paper from his pocket and presented 
it to D’Artagnan. 

< A letter ? ” said the young mat, 

Which I received this morning.” $ j 

D'Artagnan opened it, and as the daylight was fading, 
he drew near to the window to read it. The bourgeois 
followed him. 
wit, poo Mot seals for your ite, read D'Artagnan s ee 
Will be restored. u when she is no longer needed. 
ke bade to find her, you are lost.’ That’s 
Pretty positive,” continued D'Artagnan; “ but, after all, 


“Yes; but that threat terrifies me. Iam nota swords- 
man at ail gir and I am afraid of the Bastille.” 

“Hum?” said D’Artagnan. “I have no greater regard 
sph the Bastille than you. If it were nothing but a sword- 


st: ” 7 ; 


very proud ance, all 
belonged to Wi de A 


“ And then I thought that owing me three months’ rent, 
which I have said nothing about——” 
LG naie yes; you have already given me that reason, and 

t exc ell 88 

“ And. bois considering that as long as you do me 

the honour to remain in my house I shall never speak to 


you abont your futuss rent" 
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“ ood 1” 

£ C ees to this, if necessary, that I mean to offer 
you fifty pistoles, if, against all probability, you should be 
short at the present moment.” j 

“ Admirable! But you are rich, then, my dear Monsieur 

jeux ?” 4 

Ps comfortably off, sir, that’s all. I have scraped 
together something like an income of two or three thou- 
sand crowns in the haberdashery business, and especially 
by investing some capital in the last voyage of the cele- 
brated navigator Jean Mocquet 3 so that you understand, 
sir. But »? cried the bourgeois. 

“What ? ?” demanded D’Artagnan. 

“ Whom do I see yonder ? ” 

“Where ? ” 

“In the street, in front of your window, on the sill of 
that door—a man wrapped in a cloak.” i 

“Tt is he!” cried D’Artagnan and the bourgeois, cach 
at the same time having recognized his man. 

“Ah, this time,” cried D’Artagnan, leaping towards his 
sword—“ this time he shall not escape me!” 

Drawing his sword from the sheath, he rushed out of 
the apartment. 

On the staircase he met Athos and Porthos, who were 
coming to see him, They Separated, and D’Artagnan 
tushed between them like an arrow. 


“ Where the devil are you going ? ” cried the two mus- 
keteers in a breath. 


“The man of Meung !” replied D’Artagnan, and dis- 
appeared. 

D’Artagnan had more than once related to his friends 
his adventure with the unknown, as well iti 


some important letter. 

The opinion of Athos was that D’Artagnan had lost his 
letter in the affray. A gentleman, in hig’ opinion (and 
according to D’Artagnan’s portrait of him, the unknown 


must be a gentleman)—a gentleman would be incapable of 
the baseness of stealing a letter, 7 


Porthos had seen nothing in all this but a $ 
by a lady to a cavalier, or by a cavalier to a lad: i 
had been disturbed by the Presence of D’Artagnan and his 
yellow horse. t 

Aramis said that as these sorts of affairs were mysterious 
i was better not to attempt.to unravel them,,..,. BRP asc 


Si 
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They understood, then, from the few words which escaped 
from D’Artagnan, what affair was in hand; and as they 
thought that after having overtaken his man or lost sight 
of him D’Artagnan would return to his rooms again, they 
kept on their way. - 

When they entered D’Artagnan’s chamber it was empty. 
The landlord, dreading the consequences of the meeting 
which was doubtless about to take place between the young 
man and the unknown, had, consistently with the character 
he had given himself, judged it most prudent to decamp. 


CHAPTER IX. 
D'ARTAGNAN’S THARACTER UNFOLDS. 


As Athos and Porthos had foreseen, at the expiration of 
half an hour D’Artagnan returned. He had this time 
again missed his man, who had disappeared as if by en- 
chantment. D’Artagnan had run, sword in hand, through 
all the neighbouring streets, but had found nobody resem- 
bling him whom he was looking for. Then at last he came 
back to the point where he should perhaps have started, 
which was to knock at the door against which the unknown 
was leaning ; but he had knocked uselessly ten or twelve 
imes running, for no one answered, and some of the neigh- 
bours, who had put their noses out of their windows, or 
were brought to their doors by the noise, had assured him 
that the house, all the openings of which were in fact tightly 
closed, had been for six months completely uninhabited. 

While D’ Artagnan was running through the streets and 
knocking at doors, Aramis had joined his companions, so 
that on returning home D’Artagnan found the reunion 
complete. 

“ Well?” cried the three musketeers all together, on 
Seeing D’Artagnan enter with his brow covered with per- 
spiration and his face clouded with anger. 

“Well!” cried he, throwing his sword upon the bed; 
“this man must be the doi in parson, He has disappeared 
like a ph: ike a shade, like a spectre.” 

b: De. Bao aed in apparitions ?”” Pied Athos of Porthos. 

“T never believe in anything I have not seen, and as I 
never have seen an apparition, I don’t believe in them.” 

» “The Bible,” said Aramis, “ makes our belief in them a 
law. The shade of Samuel appéared to’Saul, and?itis"an 


ee a 
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article of faith that I should be very sorry to see any doubt 
hos.” rhit 
tion apo man or devil, body or shadow, illusion 
or reality, this man is born for my damnation, for his flight 
has caused us to miss a glorious affair, gentlemen—an affair 
by which there were a hundred pistoles, and perhaps more, 
t Po ? ” cried Porthos and Aramis in a breath. 
As to Athos, faithful to his system of silence, he satisfied 
himself with interrogating D'Artagnan by a look. : 
“Planchet,” said D’Artagnan to his domestic, who just 
then insinuated his head through the half-open door in 
order to catch some fragments of the conversation, o 
down to my landlord, M. Bonacieux, and tell him to send 
me half a dozen bottles of Beaugency wine; I prefer 
at.” 
ba Ah, ah! What! you have full credit with your land- 
lord, then ? ” asked Porthos. 
“Yes,” replied D’Artagnan, “from this very day; and 
mind, if his wine is bad, we will send to him for better.” 
“ We must use and not abuse,” said Aramis sententiously. 
“I always said that D’Artagnan had the longest head of 
the four,” said Athos, who, after having uttered this opinion, 
to which D’Artagnan replied with a bow, immediately re- 
sumed his habitual silence. 
“ But come, tell us what is this about ?” 
“Yes,” said Aramis, “ confide it to us 
unless the honour of some lady be concerned in this con- 
fidence. In that case you would do better to keep it to 
yourself.” 


“Be calm,” replied D’Artagnan ; 
one shall have to complain of what T h 

He then told his friends, word for word, all. that had 
passed between him and his landlord, and how the man 
who had carried off the wife of his worthy landlord was the 
same with whom he had had a difference ‘at the hostelry 
of the Jolly Miller. 

“Your affair is not a bad one,” said Athos, after 
tasted the wine like a connoisseur, and indicated b: 
of his head that he thought it good, “and fifty or sixty 
pistoles may be got out of this good man. Now, the only 
thing left is to ascertain whether these fifty or sixty pistoles 
are worth the risk of four heads.” 

“ But please to observe,” cried D’Artagnan, “ that there 
is a woman in the affair—a woman carried off, a woman 


asked Porthos, 
, my dear friend, 


“the honour of no 
ave to tell you.” 


having 
y a nod 
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who is doubtless threatened, tortured perhaps; and all be-' 
cause she is faithful to her mistress.” 

“Beware, D’Artagnan, beware,” said Aramis; “you 
grow a little too warm, in my opinion, about the fate of 
Madame Bonacieux. Woman was created for our destruc- 
tion, and from her came all our miseries.” 

At this saying of Aramis the brow of Athos became 
clouded, and he bit his lips. : 

“Tt is not Madame Bonacieux about whom I am anx- 
ious,” cried D’Artagnan, “ but the queen, whom the king 
abandons, whom the cardinal persecutes, and who sees the 
heads of all her friends fall one after the other.” 

“ Why does she love what we hate most in the world— 
the Spaniards and the English ? ” 3 4 

“ Spain is her country,” replied D’Artagnan; “and it 
is very natural that she should love the Spanish, who are 
children of the same soil as herself. As to the second re- 

roach, I have heard it said that she does not love the 
English, but an Englishman.” 

ewe oy my faith,” said Athos, “we must confess 

that this Englishman was worthy of being loved. I never 


saw a man with a nobler air than his.” 
“Without taking into consideration that he dresses as 


nobody else can,” said Porthos. “I was at the Louvre 
the day he scattered his pearls ; and, zounds ! I picked up 
two that I sold for ten pistoles each.—Do you know -him, 
Aramis ? ” 

“ As well as you do, gentlemen ; for I was among those 
who seized him in the garden at Amiens, into which M. 
Putange, the queen’s equerry, introduced me. I was at 
the seminary at the time, and the adventure appeared to 
me to be cruel for the king.’ erate ji 

“Which would not prevent me,” said D’Artagnan, ‘if 
I knew where the Duke of Buckingham was, to take him 
by the hand and lead him to the queen, were it only to 
make the cardinal angry ; for our real, our only, our eternal 
enemy, gentlemen, is the cardinal, and if we could find 
means to play him a Graal triste confess that I would 
voluntarily risk my head in doing it.” 

“And did the ri rejoined Athos, “ tell you, D’Artag- 
nan, that the queen thought that Buckingham had been 
brought over by a forged letter ? ” 

“ She is afraid so.” : . 

“ Wait a minute, then,” said Aramis. 

“ What for ? ” demanded Porthos, 
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g . ‘Lam trying to recall some circumstances.” i 

e Coa I am ossea said D’Artagnan, “that this 
abduction of the queen’s seamstress is connected with the 
events of which we are speaking, and perhaps with the 
presence of the Duke of Buckingham at Paris.” ? 

“ The Gascon is full of ideas,” said Porthos, with admira- 
E like to hear him talk,” said Athos; “his dialect 
aw Gentlemen,” cried Aramis, “listen to this.” 

“ Listen to Aramis,” said his three friends. 

“Yesterday I was at the house of a learned doctor of 
theology whom I sometimes consult about my studies. 

Athos smiled. 3 A y X 

“He resides in a quiet quarter,” continued Aramis ; 
“his tastes and his profession require it. Now, at the 
moment that I left his house——” 

Here Aramis stopped. 

“Well,” cried his auditors; “at the moment you left ` 
his house——” 

Aramis appeared to make a strong inward effort, like a 
man who, in the midst of telling a lie, finds himself stopped 
by some unforeseen obstacle; but the eyes of his three 
companions were fixed upon him, their ears were wide 
open, and there was no means of retreat. 

“ This doctor has a niece,” continued Aramis.’ 

“ A niece, has he ?” interrupted Porthos. 

“ A very respectable lady,” said Aramis. 

The three friends began to laugh. 

“Ah, if you laugh, or doubt what I say,” replied Aramis, 
“ you shall know nothing.” 

“We are as stanch believers as Mi 
mute as catafalques,” said Athos. y 
“I will go on, then,” resumed Aramis. ‘ This niece 
comes sometimes to see her uncle, and by chance was 
there yesterday at the same time that I Was, and I could 
do no less than offer to conduct her to her carriage,” 

“Oh, oh! Then this niece of the doctors keeps a 
carriage, does she ?” interrupted Porthos, one of .whose 
faults was a great looseness of speech. “A very nice ac- 
quaintance, my friend ! ” ? 

“Porthos,” replied Aramis, “I have already had occa- 
sion to observe to you more than once that you are very 
indiscreet, and that this injures you with women.” 


“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried D’Artagnan, who began 


ohammedans, and as 


EES ee eee 
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to get a glimpse of the result of the adventure, “ the thing 
is serious. Endeavour, then, not to joke, if possible. Go 
on, Aramis, go on.” 

‘All at once a tall, dark man, with the manner of a 
gentleman. Come! the same style as yours, D’Artagnan.”” 

“ The same, perhaps,” said he. 

“ Possibly,” continued Aramis—‘ came towards me, ac- 
companied by five or six men, who followed at about ten 
paces behind him ; and in the politest tone, ‘Duke,’ said 
he to me, ‘and you, madame,’ continued he, addressing the 
lady, who had hold of my arm. 2 

“ The doctor’s niece ? ” 

“Hold your tongue, Porthos,” said Athos ; “you are 
insupportable.” 

«i Be so kind as to get into this carriage, and that 
without offering the slightest resistance or making the 
least noise.’ ” x 

“ He took you for Buckingham !” cried D’Artagnan, 

“I believe so,” replied Aramis. 

“ But the lady ?” asked Porthos. 

“ He took her for the queen!” said D’Artagnan. 

N » replied Aramis. [ 

s$ he (Gest i the devil!” cried Athos; “nothing 
escapes him.” 

s$ ear aet is,” said Porthos, “ Aramis is of the’ same 
height and something of the form of the handsome duke ; 
but it nevertheless appears to me that the uniform of a 
mnusketest ——" jarge cloak,” said Aramis 

“Ly large cloak, b 

a prore a vey of July, the devil 1” said Porthos: “Is 
the doctor afraid you should be recognized ? ” z ; 

“I can understand that the spy may have been deceived 
by your figure ; but your face——” ; 

‘I had a very large hat on,” said Aramis. 

“Oh, good Lord!” cried Porthos, “how many precau- 
tions in order to’study theology !”” SA 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, do not let 
us lose our time in jesting. Let us separate, and let us seek 
the mercer’s wife ; that is the key of the intrigue. y 
_ “A woman of such inferior condition! Do you believe 
it, D’Artagnan ? ” said Porthos, protruding his lip con- 
temptuously. i 

“She is goddaughter to La Porte, the confidential valet 
of the queen. Have I not told you so, gentlemen ? Be- 
sides, it has perhaps been a scheme of her Majesty’s to have 
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n this occasion for such lowly support. High 
eee be seen from a distance; and the cardinal is 

-sighted.”’ 3 
fan all” said Porthos, “ in e first piares make a bargain 

i he mercer, and a good bargain, too. 5 r 
v that’s useless,” S D’Artagnan ; “for I believe if 
he does not pay us, we shall be well enough paid by another 
P moment a sudden noise of footsteps was heard 
upon the stairs, the door was thrown violently open, and 
the unfortunate mercer rushed into the chamber in which 
the council was being held, X Pi 

“ Save me, gentlemen, save me!” cried he. There are 
four men come to arrest me! Save me! for the love of 
Heaven, save me!” 

Porthos and Aramis arose. 

“One moment,” cried D’Artagnan, making them a sign 
to replace their half-drawn swords— one moment. On 
this occasion we don’t need courage ; we need prudence.” 

“ And yet,” cried Porthos, “ we will not leave—” 

“ You will let D’Artagnan act as he thinks proper,” said 
Athos. “He has, I repeat, the longest head of us all, and 
ise my part I declare I obey him.—Do as you think best, 

agnan.” 

At this moment the four guards appeared at the door 
of the antechamber ; but seeing four musketeers standing 
with swords at their sides, they hesitated to advance farther. 

“ Come in, gentlemen, come in. You are here in my 
apartment, and we are all faithful servants of the king and 
the cardinal.” 

“Then, gentlemen, you will not oppose our executin; 
the orders we have received ? ” asked the one who appeared 
to be the leader of the party. 


5 
“On the contrary, gentlemen, we would assist you if it 
were necessary.” x 
“ What is he saying ? ” grumbled Porthos. 
“That you are a simpleton,” said Athos. 


p at “ Hold your 
congue, A n 

se put you promised me——” said the poor mercer, in a 
very low voice. 


“We can save you only by being free ourselves,” re- 
plied D’Artagnan in a low and hurried tone; “and if we 
appear inclined to defend you, they will arrest us with you.” 

“Tt seems to me, nevertheless——_”” 


“ Come in, gentlemen, come in | ” called out D’Artagnan ; 
` 
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“I have no motive for defending the gentieman. I saw 
him to-day for the first time, and he can tell you on what 
occasion. He came to demand the rent of my lodging.—Is 
not that true, M. Bonacieux ? Answer.” 

“ That’s the very truth,” cried the mercer; “but the 
gentleman does not tell you: fi 

“ Silence with respect to me; silence with respect to my 
friends; silence about the queen, above all, or you will ruin 
everybody without saving yourself.—Now, gentlemen, come, 
take away this man!” 

And D’Artagnan pushed the half-stupefied mercer among 

the guards, saying to him,— 
i “You are a shabby old fellow, my dear. You come to 
demand money of me—of a musketeer !—To prison with 
him, Gentlemen, once more, take him to prison, and keep 
him under key as long as possible ; that will give me time 
to pay him.” 

The officers were full of thanks, and took away their prey. 

At the moment they were going down D'Artagnan laid 
his hand on their leader’s shoulder. ae 

“ Shall I not have the pleasure of drinking your health, 
and you mine ?” said D’Artagnan, filling two glasses with 
the Beaugency wine which he had obtained through the 


` liberali f M. Bonacieux. 7 
4 Thee Call ee great honour,” said the chief of the 


Officers, “ and I accept with gratitude.” Ki 

“ Then to yours, sir—what is your name ? 

“ Boisrenard,” 3 

“Monsieur Boisrenard !, 

“ To yours, my good sir. 
name, if you please ? ” 

aE e AE 

o onsieur D’Arta; ; g 

s$ Na Riral others,” cried D’Artagnan, as if carried 
away by his enthusiasm, “to that of the king and the 
cardinal.” 

The chief of the officers would perhaps have doubted the 
sincerity of D’Artagnan if the wine had been bad; but the 
wine was good, and he was convinced. y lee 

“ Why, what devilish villainy have you done there,” said 
Porthos, when the head policeman had rejoined his com- 
panions, and the four friends were left alone. “ Shame, 
Shame, for four musketeers to allow an unfortunate devil 
who cried out for help to be arrested in their midst. And- 


a gentleman to hobnob with a bailiff 1 ” 


In your turn, what is your 
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“Porthos,” said Aramis, “ Athos has already told you 
you are a simpleton, and I am quite of his opinion.—D’ Artag- 
han, you are a great man, and when you occupy M. de 
Tréville’s place, I will come and ask your influence to secure 

e an abbey.” 
ac Well, i am quite lost!” said Porthos. “Do you 
approve of what D’Artagnan has just done ? 7 

“Zounds! indeed I do!” said Athos. “I not onl 
approve of what he has done, but I congratulate him 

n it.” 
mee And now, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, without stop- 
ing to explain his conduct to Porthos, “all for one, one 
or all; that is our motto, is it not?” 

“ And yet- ” said Porthos. t 

“ Hold out your hand and swear!” cried Athos and 
Aramis at the same time, 

Overcome by example, grumbling to himself, Porthos 
stretched out his hand, and the four friends repeated with 
one voice the formula dictated by D’Artagnan, 

“ All for one, one for all.” 

“Thats well! Now let every one retire to his own 
house,” said D’Artagnan, as if he had done nothing but 
command all his life; “ and attention! for from this moment 
we are at war with the cardinal.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY MOUSE-TRAP, 


THE invention of the mouse-trap does not date from our 
day: as soon as society, in developing, had invented any 
kind of police, that police in its turn invented mouse-traps, 

As perhaps our readers are not familiar with the slang 
of the Rue de Jérusalem, and as, in all the fifteen years we 
have been writing, we now for the first time apply this word 
to the thing, let us explain to them what a mouse-trap is, 

When in a house, of whatever kind it may be, an in- 
dividual suspected of any crime is arrested, the arrest is 
kept secret. Four or five men are placed in ambuscade 
in the first apartment; the door is opened to all who knock; 
it is closed after them, and they are arrested; so that at the 
end of two or three days they have in their power almost 
all the frequenters of the establishment, And this is a 
mouse-trap, 


j f i 
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The apartment of M. Bonacieux, then, became a mouse- 
trap, and whoever appeared there was taken and ex- 
amined by the cardinal’s people. It goes without saying 
that as a private passage led to the first floor, on which 
D’Artagnan lodged, those who called to see him were 

exempt from all search. 

Besides, nobody came there but the three musketeers. 
They had all been engaged in earnest search and inquiries, 
but had discovered nothing. Athos had even gone so far 
as to question M. de Tréville—a thing which, considering 
the habitual reticence of the worthy musketeer, had very + 
much astonished his captain. But M. de Tréville knew 
nothing, except that the last time he had seen the cardinal, 
the king, and the queen, the cardinal looked very thought- 
ful, the king uneasy, and the redness of the queen’s eyes 
denoted that she had been deprived of sleep or had been 
weeping. But this last circumstance was not at all striking, 
as the queen since her marriage had slept badly and wept 
much. 

M. de Tréville requested Athos, whatever might happen, 
to be observant of his duty to the king, but more particu- 
larly to the queen, begging him to convey the same request 
to hi È 

re aS, D'Artagnan, he did not stir from his apartment. 
He had converted his chamber into an observatory. From 
his windows he saw all who came and were caught; then, 

aving removed some of the tiles of his floor and dug into 
the planking, and nothing remaining but a simple ceiling 
between him and the room beneath, in which the examina- 
tions were made, he heard all that passed between the in- 
quisitors and the accused. : 

The examinations, preceded by a minute search of the 
Persons arrested, were almost all conceived in this man- 
ner,— 

“Tas Madame Bonacieux given anything to you for her 
husband, or any other person ?_ i 7 

“ Has Monsieur Bonasicus given anything to you for his 
wife, or for any other person h 

“ Has either the aie or the other confided anything to 

ou by wi mouth?” -` 
y $z Ti hay sor = acquainted with anything, they would not 
question people in this manner,” said D’Artagnan to him- 
selfi s Now what is it they want to know ? Why, whether 
the Duke of Buckingham is in Paris, and whether he has 
Not had, or is not to have, some interview with the queen, 
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D’Artagnan was satisfied with this idea, which, accord- 
ing to all he had heard, was not wanting in probability. | 

In the meanwhile the mouse-trap continued in operation, 
as likewise did D’Artagnan’s vigilance. 

On the evening of the day after the arrest of poor Bona- 
cieux, as Athos had just left D’Artagnan to go to M. de 
Tréville’s, as nine o’clock had just’ struck, and as Planchet, 
who had not yet made the bed, was beginning his task, 
a knocking was heard at the street door. The door was 
instantly opened and shut: some one was caught in the 

trap. 
D A eian flew to his peek-hole, and laid himself down 
on the floor at full leñgth to listen. 

Cries were soon heard, and then moans, which some one 
was endeavouring to stifle. There were no questionings, 

“The devil!” said D’Artagnan to himself; “it’s a 
woman—they are searching her—she resists—they use force 
—the scoundrels ! ” 

In spite of all his prudence, D’Artagnan had as much as 
he could do not to take part in the scene that was going 
on below. - 

“But I tell you that I am the mistress of the house, 
gentlemen! I tell you I am Madame Bonacieux! I tell 
you I belong to the queen!” cried the unfortunate woman. 

“Madame Bonacieux!” murmured D’Artagnan. “Can 
I have been so lucky as to have found what everybody is 
looking for ? ” 


“ You are the very one we were waiting for,” replied the 
examiners. 

The voice became more and more indistinct 3 a tumultu- 
ous movement shook the wainscoting. The victim was 
resisting as much as one woman can resist four men. 

“Pardon, gentlemen, par- ” murmured .the 
which could now be heard only in inarticulate sounds. 

“ They are gagging her, they are going to,drag her away,” 
cried D’Artagnan to himself, springing from the floor. ‘“ My 
sword? Good! itis by my side. Planchet!” i 

“ Sir” 

“Run and get Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. One of the 
three will certainly be at home—perhaps all three are, Tell 
them to arm, to come here, and be quick about it! Ah, I 
remember; Athos is at M. de Tréville’s.” 

“ But where are you going, sir, where are you going ? ” 

» “I am going down by the window, in order to be there 
the sooner,” cried D'Artagnan. “Do yon put back the 


voice, 
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tiles, sweep the floor, go out at the door, and run where I 
bid you.” 

“© sir, sir, you will kill yourself!” cried Planchet. 

“Hold your tongue, you stupid fellow,” said D’Artagnan ; 
and laying hold of the window-ledge, he let himself fall from 
the first story, which luckily was not far, without even 
scratching himself. 

He then went straight to the door and knocked, mur- 
muring,— R 

“I will go and be caught in the mouse-trap in my turn, 
but woe be to the cats that shall pounce upon such a 
mouse!’ 

The knocker had scarcely sounded under the hand of 
the young man than the tumult ceased, steps approached, 
the ‘door was opened, and D’Artagnan, sword in hand, 
rushed into M. Bonacieux’s apartment, the door of which, 
doubtless moved by a spring, closed after him of itself, 

Then those who were still living in Bonacieux’s unfor- 
tunate house, together with the nearest neighbours, heard 
loud cries stamping of feet, clashing of swords, and much 
breaking of furniture. Then a moment after those who, 
surprised by this tumult, had gone to their windows to 
learn the cause of it, could see the door open, and four men, 
clothed in black, not come out of it, but fly, like so many 
frightened crows, leaving on the ground, and on the corners 
of the furniture, feathers from their wings—that is to say, 
Portions of their clothes and fragments of their cloaks. 

D’Artaenan was conqueror, without much trouble, it 
must be confessed, for only one of the bailiffs was armed, 
and he defended himself only for form’s sake. It is true 
that the three others had endeavoured to knock the young 
man down with chairs, stools, and crockery ; but two or 
three scratches made by. the Gascon’s blade terrified them. 

‘en minutes had sufficed for their defeat, and D’Artagnan 
Temained master of the field of battle. S 3 
The neighbours who had opened their windows, with 
the indifference peculiar to the inhabitants of Paris in those 
times of perpetual riots and disturbances, closed them again 
as soon as they saw the done men in piece ay away, their 
instin i hat for the moment all was over. 

eae mea t ow late, and in those days, as at 


Besid i an to 
the present E bates to bed early in the Luxembourg 


quarter, 5 
On bei with Madame Bonacieux, D’Artagnan 
turned feta pve The poor woman had fallen back upon 


an armchair in a half-fainting state. D’Artagnan examined 
her with a rapid glance. ; 

She was a charming woman, of twenty-five or twenty-six 
years of age, with dark hair, blue eyes, a slightly turned-up 
nose, admirable teeth, and a pink and opal complexion. 
There, however, the signs stopped which might have con- 
founded her with a lady of rank. Her hands were white, 
but pudgy; her feet did not bespeak the woman of quality. 
Fortunately, D’Artagnan had not yet reached the point of 
minding these details. , 

While D’Artagnan was examining Madame Bonacieux, 
and was, as we have said, close to her, he saw on the ground 
a fine cambric handkerchief, which he naturally picked up, 
and on the corner of which he recognized the same cipher 
that he had seen on the handkerchief which had nearly 
caused him and Aramis to cut each other’s throats. } 

From that time D’Artagnan had’ been cautious with 
respect to handkerchiefs having arms on them, and he there- 
fore, without a remark, placed the one he had just picked 
up in Madame Bonacieux’s pocket. 

At that moment Madame Bonacieux recovered her senses. 
She opened her eyes, looked around her with terror, saw 
that the apartment was empty, and that she was alone 
with her liberator. She im: aediately held out her hands to 


him with asmile. Madame Bonacieux had the sweetest smile 
in the world. 


“ Ah, sir!” said she, “you h 
to thani ou” you have saved me. Allow me 
s Liece neh said See “T have only done what 
every gentleman wou! ve done in my place. 
me, then, no thanks.” BS Sai yi 


“ Yes I do, sir, yes I do; and I hope to prove to ou 
that you have not aided an ungrateful person. But iia 
could these men, whom I at first took for robbers, want of 
me, and why is M. Bonacieux not here?” | 

“Madame, those men were much more dangerous than 
any robbers could have been, for they are the agents of 
the cardinal ; and as to your husband, M. Bonacieux, he 
is not here, because he was yesterday evening taken away 
to the Bastille.” 

“My husband in the Bastille!” cried Madame Bona- 
cieux. “Oh, my God, what can he have done > Poor, 
dear man—he is innocence itself!” 

And something like a faint smile glided over the still 
terrified features of the young woman. 
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“What has he done, madame ? ” said D’Artagnan. “I 
believe that his only crime is to have at the same time the 
good fortune and the misfortune to be your husband.” 

“ But, sir, you know then: 2 

“T know that you have been carried off, madame.” 

“And by whom? Do you know? Oh, if you know, 
tell me ! ”? 

“ By a man of from forty to forty-five years of age, with 
black hair, a swarthy complexion, and a scar on his left 
temple.” 

“That is he, that is he ; but his name ? ” 

“ Ah, his name ? I do not know that.” 

“ And did my husband know I had been carried off ? ” 

“THe was informed of it by a letter written to him by 
the abductor himself.” s f 

“And does he suspect,” said Madame Bonacieux, with 
some embarrassment, “the cause of this event ? 2» 

“ He attributed it, I believe, to a political cause.” 

“T suspected so myself at first, and now I think entirely 


as he docs. So dear M. Bonacieux has not, then, for an 


instant suspected me ? ” 

“Far from it, madame. He was too proud of your 
prudence, and particularly of your love.” . 
T A second smile stole almost imperceptibly over the rosy 
ips ung woman. 

PR Se ea N EEN “ how did you escape ?” 

“T took advantage of a moment when they left me alone ; 
and as I had known since morning what to think of my 
abduction, with the help of my sheets I let myself down 
from the window ; then, as I thought my husband would 
be at home, I hastened here. , B 

“ To place yourself under his protection ? 

“Oh no, poor, dear man! I knew very well that he was 
incapable Way defending me; but as he could be otherwise 


useful to us, I wished to inform him,” 


“ PA 

e on” thet is not my secret ; I therefore cannot tell 
you.” 

éz «anc? caid D’Artagnan— pardon me, madame, if, 
een im T AEA you of prudence—besides, I belieye 
We are not here in a very Proper place for imparting confi- 
dences, The men I have put to flight will return rein- 
forced ; if they find us here, we are lost. I have sent, to 
be sure, for three of my friends, but whe knows whether 


they are at home ? ” e 
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“ Yes, yes; you ae Tight, cried me terrified Madame 
i SECES et us escape ! j 
Bori en words she AS her arm under that of D’Artag- 
nan, and pulled him forward eagerly. es 

But whither shall we fly—where escape to 2 

“Let us in the first place get away from this house; when 
c f it we shall see.’’ we 

pirat the young woman and the young man, without 
taking the trouble to shut the door after them, descended 
the Rue des Fossoyeurs rapidly, turned into the Rue des 
Fossés-Monsieur-le-Prince, and did not stop till they came 
to the Place Saint-Sulpice. iy 

“And now what are we to do, and where do you wish 
me to take you ? ” asked D’Artagnan. Hs 

“T am quite at a loss how to answer you, I confess, 
said Madame Bonacieux. “My intention was to inform 
M. de la Porte, by means of my husband, in order that 
M. de la Porte might teli us exactly what has taken place 
at the Louvre in the course of the last three days, and 
whether there were any danger in presenting myself there.” 

“ But I,” said D’Artagnan, “ can go and inform M. de la 
Porte.” 

“No doubt you could; only there is one drawback in 
it, and this is that M. Bonacieux is known at the Louvre, 
and would be allowed to pass ; whereas you are not known 
there, and the gate would be closed against you.” 

“ Ah, bah i” said D’Artagnan ; “there is no doubt you 
have at some wicket of the Louvre a porter who is devoted 
to you, and who, thanks to a Password, would——” 

Madame Bonacieux looked earnestly at the young man. 

“And if I give you this Password,” said ‘she, “ would 
you forget it as soon as you had made use of it >? 

“By my honour, by the faith of a gentleman!” said 
D’Artagnan, with an accent so truthful no one could mis- 
take it, F : A 

“Then I believe you. You appear to be ‘a brave oung 
man; besides, your fortune, perhaps, will be the Tesult of 
your devotion.” 

“I will do, without a promise, and conscientiously, all 
that I can do to serve the king and be agreeable to the 
queen. Use me, then, as a friend.” s 

“But I—where shall I go in the meanwhile >? ” 

“Do you know no one to whose house M, de la Porte 
can go to get you ? ” 

“No, I will trust nobody.” 
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“Stop,” said D'Artagnan; “we are near Athos’s door. 
Yes, here it is,” 

“ Who is this Athos ? ” 

“ One of my friends.” 

“ But if he should be at home and see me ? ” 

“ He is not at home; and I will carry away the key, after 
having placed you in his apartment ay, 

“ But if he should return ? ” 

“Oh, he won’t return; and if he should, he will be told 
that I have brought a lady with me, and that lady is in his 
apartment,” 

“ But that will compromise me sadly, you know.” 

“Of what consequence can it be to you ? Nobody 
knows you. Besides, we are in a situation in which we 
must not be too particular.” ; 

“Come, then, let us go to your friend’s house, Where 
does he live?” 

“ Rue Férou, two steps from here,” 

“Come, then.” 

And both resumed their way. As D’Artagnan had fore- 
seen, Athos was not at home. He took the key, which was 
usually given him as one of the family, ascended the stairs, 
and introduced Madame Bonacieux into the little apart- 
ment of which we have already given a description. 
| “ Make yourself at home,” said he. “ Wait here, fasten 

A the door inside, and open it to nobody unless you hear 
| three taps like “these.” And he tapped thrice—two taps 
fees together and pretty hard, the other after an interval, 
hter, A 
a That is all right,” said Madame Bonacieux, “ Now it 
is my turn to give you my orders,” 


sT: nition. 
4 paal Se at the wicket of the Louvre, towards 


the Rue de l’Echelle, and ask for Germain.” 
is 


“ Well. then ? A 

s He rae you what you want, and you will answer 
by these two words— Tours’ and ‘Brussels.’ He will 
immediately put himself under your orders.” 


“And hall I order him to do ?” : 
“ To i fetch M. de la Porte, the queen’s valet.” 
“And when he shall have found him, and M. de la 


| P gie has come ae apie 
xO i m e 
pS Ten uE where and how shall I see you again ? ” 


“ Do you, then, wish very much to see me again ?” 
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“ Certainly I do.” 

“ Well, let that care be mine, and do not worry.” 

«T depend upon your word.” 

“ Certainly.” "Lay ete 

“Very well. Count on me for bringing this about, and 
have no fear.” PA 

“ I may depend on your word ? 

s You may.” 

D'Artagnan bowed to Madame Bonacieux. darting at her 
the most loving glance that he could possibly concentrate 
upon her charming little person ; and while he descended 
the stairs he heard the door closed behind him and double- 
locked. In two bounds he was at the Louvre. As he 
entered the wicket of L’Echelle ten o’clock struck. All 
the events we have just described had taken place within , 
half an hour, ’ 

Everything happened as Madame Bonacieux said it 
would. On hearing the password, Germain bowed; ten 
minutes after La Porte was at the lodge; with two words . 
-D'Artagnan told him what was going on, and informed him 
where Madame Bonacieux was. La Porte assured himself, 
by having it twice repeated, of the exact address, and set 
off at a run. He had, however, scarcely gone ten steps 
before he returned. 

“ Young man,” said he to D’Artagnan, “I have a piece 
of advice to give you.” ù 

9 wert isit?’ s 

ou may get into trouble by what has 1 

“ Do you think so?” 7 takenplacs 


“Yes, Have you any friend i 4 
RHE ae y whose clock is too slow ? 

“Go and call upon him, in order that he may give evi- 
dence of your having been with him at half-past-nine, In 
law that is called an alibi,” 

D’Artagnan found this advice prudent. He took to his 
heels, and was soon at M. de Tréville’s; but instead of . 
going into. the drawing-room with everybody, he asked to 
be introduced to M. de Tréville’s office, As D’ agnan 
was one of the frequenters of the hôtel, no difficulty was 
made in complying with his request, and a servant went - 
to inform M. de Tréville that his young compatriot, having 
something important to communicate, solicited a private 
audience. Five minutes after, M. de Tréville was asking 
D’Artagnan what he could do for him, and to what he was 
indebted for his visit at so late an hour, 
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“Pardon me, sir,’ said D'Artagnan, who had profited 
by the moment he had been left alone to put back M. de 
Tréville’s clock three-quarters of an hour; “I thought, as 
it was yet only twenty-five minutes past nine, it was not 
too late to wait upon you.” 

“ Twenty-five minutes past nine!” cried M. de Tréville, 
looking at the clock ; “why, that's impossibie ! ” 

“Took, rather, sir,” said D'Artagnan; “the ‘clock 
shows it,” : 

“Thats true,” said M. de Tréville ; “I should have 
thought it was later. But what can I do for you?” 


; he related to him 


. what he had heard of the projects of the cardinal with 


regard to Buckingham; and all with a tranquillity and 


to have the service of the king and queen always at heart, 


the stairs D’Artagnan remembered he had forgotten his 
cane. He consequently rushed up again, re-entered the 
office, with a turn of his finger set the clock right again, 
that they might not perceive the next day it had been tam- 
pered with; and sure henceforth that he had a witness to 


_ Prove his alibi, he ran downstairs and soon gained the street, 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PLOT THICKENS. 


Of what was D'Artagnan thinking, that he strayed thus 


from his path, gazing at the stars in the heavens, and 


sometimes sighing, sometimes smiling ? 

He was thinking of Madame Bonacieux. For an appren- 
tice musketeer the young woman was almost an ideal of 
love.. Pretty, m jous, initiated into almost all the 
secrets of the court, which reflected such a charming gravity 
over her pleasing features, he suspected her of not being 
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i i to wooing, which is an irresistible charm for 
ee ue love. Besides, D’Artagnan had delivered her 
from the hands of the demons who wished to search and 
maltreat her; and this important service had established 
between them one of those sentiments of gratitude which 
so easily take on a more tender character. _ eh 

So rapidly do our dreams move upon the wings of imagina- 
tion that D’Artagnan already fancied himself accosted by 
a messenger from the young woman, who brought him some 
note appointing a meeting, or a gold chain, or a diamond. 
We have observed that young cavaliers received presents 
from their king without shame; let us add that, in those 
times of lax’ morality, they had no more delicacy with 
respect to their mistresses, and that the latter almost always 
left them valuable and durable remembrances, as if they 
endeavoured .to conquer their fragile sentiments by solid 
gifts, i 

Men then made their way in the world by the means of 
women without blushing. Such as were only beautiful 
gave their beauty; whence, without doubt, comes the 
proverb that “ The most beautiful girl in the world can 
give no more than she has,” Such as were rich gave, in 
addition, a part of their money; and a vast number of 
heroes of that gallant period may be cited who would neither 
have won their spurs in the first place, nor their battles 
afterwards, without the purse, more or less garnished, which 
the mistress fastened to the saddle-bow. 

D’Artagnan possessed nothing. Provincial diffidence— 
that slight varnish, that ephemeral flower, that down of the 
peach—had been blown away by the unorthodox counsels 
which the three musketeers gave their friend. D’Artagnan, 
following the strange custom of the times, considered him: 
self at Paris as on a campaign, neither more nor less ‘than 
if he had been in Flanders~-Spain yonder, woman here. In 
each there was an enemy to contend with, and contributions 
to be levied. 

But, we must say, at the present moment D’Artagnan 
was governed by a much more noble and disinterested 
feeling. The mercer had told him he was rich; the young 
man might easily guess that, with so weak a man ‘as M. 
Bonacieux, it was most likely the young wife kept the 

urse, But all this had had no influence at all upon the 
eeling produced by the sight of Madame Bonacieux, and 
self-interest remained almost entirely foreign to that com- 
mencement of love which had been the consequence of it, 
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We say “almost entirely,” for the idea that a young, 
handsome, kind, and witty woman is at the same time 
rich takes nothing from the charm of this beginning of 
tove, but, on the contrary, strengthens it. 

Affiuence has a crowd of aristocratic cares and caprices 
which are highly becoming to beauty. A fine and white 
stocking, a silk dress, a lace*kerchief, a pretty slipper 
m the foot, a new epee on the koad, do not make an 
ugly. woman pretty, bu ey make a pretty woman 
beautiful, EEN reckoning her hands, whick gain by all 
this: the hands, among women particularly, must be idle 
to be beautiful. 

Then D’Artagnan, as the reader, from whom we have 
not concealed the condition of his fortune, very well knows 
— D'Artagnan was not a millionaire. He hoped to become 
one some day, but the time which in his own mind he 
fixed upon for this happy change was still far distant. In 
the meanwhile, how disheartening to see the woman one 
loves long for those thousands of nothings which constitute 
a woman’s happiness, and bo unable to give her those 
thousand nothings! At feast when the woman is rich 
and the lover is not, what he cannot offer her she offers to 
herseig ; and although it ts generally with her husband’s 
Money that she procures herself this indulgence, the grati- 
tude for it seldom reverts to him. 

But D’Artagnan, disposed to become some day the most 
tender of lovers, was in the meantime a very devoted 
friend, In the midst of his amorous projects upon the 
mercer’s wife he did not forget his iriends. The pretty 
Madame Bonacieux was just the woman to walk with in 
the plain of St, Denis, oF in the fair of Saint-Germain, in 

, Porthos, and Aramis, to whom 
id be so proud to displa: such a conquest. 
p te walk for any length of time they become 
hungry, at least D’Artagnan had fancied so several times 
lately ;’ and they could enjoy some of those little charming 
i n one side touch the pag of a friend, 
and on the’ ihe foot of a mistress. Besides, on press- 
ing ache fet! extreme difficulties, D'Artagnan would 
become the preserver of his friends. 

And Monsieur Bonacieux, whom D’Artagnan had pushed 
into the hands of the bailifis, denying him aloud, although 
he had promised in a whisper to save him? We are com- 
pelled to admit to our zeaders that D’Artagnan thought 
Rothing ahem him fe one ways OF that, tf he did think of 
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him, it was only to sa; to himself that he was very well 
e was, L aAa it might be. Love is the most 
Jfish of all the passions, 

Eet our adaa: however, be satisfied. if D’Artagnan 
forgets his host, or appears to forget him, under the pre- 
tence of not knowing where he has been taken to, we will 
not forget him, and we know where he is, But for the 
moment ict us do as the amorous Gascon did. We will 
look after the worthy mercer presently. 


D'Artagnan, rence on, his future loves, addressing . 


himself to the beautiful night and smiling at the stars, 
erie the Rue Cherche-Midi, or Chasse-Midi, as it was 
then called. As he found himself in the quarter in which 
Aramis lived, he took it into his head to pay his friend a 
visit, in order to explain to him why he had sent Planchet 
to him. with a request that he would come instantly to 
the mouse-trap. Now, if Aramis was at home when Plan- 
chet came to abode, he had doubtless hastened to the 
Rue des Fossoyeurs, and finding nobody but his two com- 
panions there, perhaps they would not be able to conceive, 
any of them, what all this meant. This result required an 
explanation ; at least, so D'Artagnan thought. 

And he likewise whispered to himself that he thought 
this was an opportunity for talking about pretty little 
Madame Bonacieux, of whom his head, if not his heart, 
was already full. We must never look for discretion in 
first love. First love is accompanied by such excessive 
joy that unless this joy is allowed to overflow, it will stifle 


fou. 

Paris for two hours past had been dark, and began to 
be deserted. Ali the clocks of the Faubourg Saint-Germain 
were striking eleven. It was delightful weather. D’Artag- 
nan was passing along a lane upon the spot where the Rue 
d’Assas is now situated, respiring the balmy emanations 
which were borne upon the wind from’ the Rue Vaugirard, 
and which arose from the gardens refreshed by the dews 
of evening and the breeze of night. From a distance re- 
sounded, deadened, however, by good shutters, the songs 
of the tipplers enjoying themselves in the scattered: saloons 
of the plain, When he reached the end of the lane D’. 
nan turned tò the left. The house in which Aramis dwelt 
was situated between the Rue Cassette and the Rue Ser- 
vandoni. 


D'Artagnan had just passed the Rue Cas: and 
already canght ghk of fhe doer of hia frtend’s las 
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shaded by a mass of sycamores and clematis, which formed 
a vast arch above it, when he perceived something like 
a shadow issuing from the Rue peo acdontl This some- 
thing was enveloped in a cloak, and D'Artagnan at first 
believed it was a man; but by the smallness of the form, 
the hesitation of the gait, and the indecision of the step, 
he soon discovered that it was a woman, Further, this 
woman, as if not certain of the house she was seeking, lifted 
up her eyes to look around her, stopped, went a little back, 
and then returned again. D’Artagnan was perplexed. 

“ Suppose I were to go and offer her my services,” thought 
he. “By her step she must be young, perhaps pretty. 
Oh yes! But a woman who wanders about the streets at 
this hour seldom does so but to meet her lover. Bah! 
to go and disturb a rendezvous would not be the best 
means of commencing an acquaintance.” ; 

The young woman, however, continued advancing slowly, 
counting the houses. and windows. ‘This was neither a long 
nor a difficult affair. ‘There were but three mansions m 
this part of the street, and two windows looking out upon 
that street, and one of them was the window of a pavilion 
parallel to that which Aramis occupied; the other was 
Aramis’s own window. s 

“Zounds?" said D'Artagnan to himself, whose mind 
reverted to the niece of the eologian—‘‘ zounds | it would 
be droli if this belated flying dove should be in search of 
our friend’s house. But, by my soul, that seems more than 
probable, Ah, my dear iend Aramis, this time I will 
find you out.” 

And D'Artagnan, making himself as small as he could, 
concealed himself on the darkest side of the street, near a 
stone bench placed at the back of a niche. ie 

The young woman continued to advance, for, in addition 
to the lightness of her step, which had betrayed her, she 
had just given, a slight cough which betrayed a clear, sweet 
voice, D’ Artagnan believed this cough to be a signal. 

Nevertheless, whether this esugh had been answered by 
an equivalent signal which had driven away the hesitation 
of the nocturnal seeker, or whether she had recognized that 
she had arrived at the end of her journey, she boldly drew 
near to Aramis’g shutter, and tapped at three equal intervals 
with her bent finger. 
| “Sheis fy looking for Aramis,” murmured D’Artag- 
nan. “Ah, master hypocrite, this ts the way you study 


theology, in it P” 
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hree blows were scarcely struck when the inside 
arene was opened, and a light appeared through the 
hutter. 
Panes sone: said the listener, “not through doors, but 
through windows! Ah, ah! this was an expected visit. 
We shall see the windows open, and the lady enter by 
e! Ve retty !” 
are, the ae astonishment of D’Artagnan the shutter 
remained closed. Moreover, the light which had shone out 
for an instant disappeared, and all was dark again. 

D’Artagnan thought this could not last Jong, and con- 
tinued to look with all his eyes and listen with all his ears. 

He was right. At the end of some seconds two sharp 
taps were heard on the inside. The young woman in the 
street replied by a single tap, and the shutter was opened 
a little way. k 

Judge whether D’Artagnan looked or listened eagerly, 
Unfortunately the light had been removed into another 
chamber. But the eyes of the young man were accustomed 
to the night. Besides, the eyes of Gascons, like those of 
cats, possess, it is said, the faculty of seeing in the dark. 

D’Artagnan then saw that the young woman took from 
her pocket a white object which she unfolded quickly, and 
which took the form of a handkerchief. She made her 
interlocutor look at the corner of this unfolded object. 

This immediately recalled to D’Artagnan’s mind the 
handkerchief he had found at the feet of Madame Bona- 
cieux, which had reminded him of the one he had dragged 
from under Aramis’s foot. 

“ What the devil could that handkerchief mean ? ” 

Placed where he was, D’Artagnan could not see the face 
of. Aramis. We say the face of Aramis, because the young 
man entertained no doubt that it was his friend who held 
this dialogue inside with the lady outside. Curiosity pre- 
vailed over prudence, and taking advantage of the pre- 
occupation in which the sight of the handkerchief appeared 
to have plunged the two personages now on the scene, he 
stole from his hiding-place, and quick as lightning, but 
stepping with the utmost caution, he went and placed 
himself close to the angle of the wall, from which his eye 
could pluage into the interior of the apartment. 

Upon gaining this advantage D’Artagnan came near 
uttering a cry of surprise, It was not Aramis who was 
conversing with the nocturnal visitor; it was a woman! 
D’Artagnan, however, could only see enough to recognize 
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. the form of her vestments, not enough to distinguish her 
features. 

At the same instant the woman of the apartment drew 
a second handkerchief from her pocket, and exchanged it 
for the one which had just been shown to her. Then some 
words were pronounced by the two women. At length the 
shutter was closed. The woman who was outside the 
window turned round, and passed within four steps of 
D’Artagnan, pulling down the hood of her cloak ; but the 
precaution was too late. D’Artagnan had already recog- 
nized Madame Bonacieux. 

Madame Bonacieux! ‘The suspicion that it was she had 
crossed the mind of D’Artagnan when she drew the hand- 
kerchief from her pocket; but what probability was there 
that Madame Bonacieux, who had sent for M. de la Porte 
in order to be led back to the Louvre, should be running 
about the streets of Paris at half-past eleven at night, at 
the risk of being carried off a second time ? ? 

It must be, then, for some very, important affair; and 
what is the affair of the greatest importance to a pretty 
woman of twenty-five ? Love. 

But was it on her own account or on account of another 
person that she exposed herself to such risks ? This was 
a question the young man asked himself, the demon of 
jealousy already gnawing at his heart, neither more nor 
less than at the heart of an accepted lover. BAR 

There was, besides, a very sivple means of satisfying 
himself where Madame Bonacieux was gomg. This was to 
follow her. The means was so simple that D’Artagnan 
employed it quite naturally and instinctively. 

But at the sight of the young, man, who came out from 
the wall like a statue walking from its niche, and at the 
noise of the steps which she heard resound behind her, 
Madame Bonacieux uttered a li ttle cry and fled. y 

D’Artagnan, ran after her. It was not a very difficult 
thing for him to overtake a woman embarrassed with her 
cloak, He came up to her before she had traversed a 
third of the street. The unfortunate woman was exhausted, 
not by fatigue, but by terror ; and when D’Artagnan placed 
his hand upon her shoulder, she sank upon one knee, cry- 
ing in a choking voice,— Oar 

* Kill me, if you will ; you shall know nothing ! 

D’Artagnan raised her by passing his arm round her 
waist ; but as he felt by her weight she was on the point of 
fainting, he made haste to reassure her by, protestations of 
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devotion. These protestations were nothing for Madam 
Bonacieux, for such protestations may be made with the 
worst intentions in-the world ; but the voice was ali. The 
young woman thought she recognized the sound of that 
voice. She opened her eyes, cast a quick glance upon the 
man who had terrified her so, and at once perceiving it 
was D’Artagnan, she uttered a cry of joy. 

“ Oh, it is you, it is you! Thank God, thank God!” 

“Yes, it is I,” said D’Artagnan—“ it is I, whom God 
has sent to watch over you.” 

“Was it with that intention you followed me?” asked 
the young woman, with a coquettish smile, whose some- 
what bantering character resumed its influence, and whose 
fear had wholly disappeared from the moment when she 
recognized a friend in one whom she had taken for an 
enemy. 

“No,” said D’Artagnan—“no, T confess it; it was 
chance that threw me in your way. I saw a female knock- 
ing at the window of one of my: friends.” 


_ “Of one of your friends ?” interrupted Madame Bona- 
cieux. 


“Without doubt; Aramis is one of my most intimate 
friends.” 


“ Aramist Who is he?” 


“Come, come, you won’t tell me you don’t know 
Aramis ? ” 


“ This is the first time I ever heard his name.” 


“This is the first time, then, that you ever went to that 
house ? ”? 


“ Certainly it is.” 

“ And you did not know that it was inhabited by a young 
man ?” : 4 

“No” 

“ By a musketeer ? * 

“Not at all.” r 

“Tt was not he, then, you came to find ? ” 

“Not the least in the world. Besides, you must have 
seen that the person I spoke to was a woman.” 


“ That is true ; but this woman may be one of the friends 
of Aramis——” 


“I know nothing of that.” 

“ Since she occupies his apartment.” 
“ That does not concern me.” 

“ But who is she ? ” 

“ Oh, that is not my secret.” 
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“ My dear Madame Bonacieux, you are charming ; but 
at the same time you are the most mysterious of women.” 

“Do I lose much by that ?” 

“ No; you are, on the contrary, adorable 1” 

“ Give me your arm, then.” 

“Most willingly. And now ?” 

“ Now take me with you,” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Where I am going.” 

“ But where are you going ? 

“You will see, because you will leave me at the door.” 

“ Shall I wait for you ? ” 

“ That will be useless.” 

“ You will return alone, then ? ” 

“ Perhaps I may, perhaps I may not.” 

“ But will the person who will afterwards accompany you 
be a man or a woman?” 

“T don’t know yet.” 

“ But I will know it!” 

“How?” z 

“J will wait for your coming ou 

“Tn that case, adieu!” 

“ Why so?” 

“T do not want you.” 

“ But you had demanded——” p 

“ The aid of a gentleman, not the watchfulness of a spy. 

“ That word is rather hard.” ; i 7 

“How are they called who follow other people in spite 
of them ?” 

“ They are indiscreet,” 

“ The word is too mild.” _ 7 

“Well, madame, I perceive I must act in accordance 
with your wishes.” ; h 

“ Why did you deprive yourself of the merit of doing so 
at once?” . 

“Ts there no merit in repentance ? oy 

“ And you do really repent ?” 

“T know nothing about that myself. But what I know 
is, that I promise to do all you wish if you will allow me 
to accompany you where you are going.” 

“And you will leave me ds?” 

‘* Yes,” A 

z Without waiting for my coming out again ?” 

esi. 
“ On your henour P” 


» 


» 
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“ By the faith of a gentleman. Take my arm, then, and 
let us go on.” t 

D’Artagnan offered his arm to Madame Bonacieux, who 
took it, half laughing, half trembling, and both went up 
Rue la Harpe. When they reached there the young woman 
seemed to hesitate, as she had before done in the Rue 
Vaugirard. Nevertheless, by certain signs she appeared 
to recognize a door ; and approaching that door,— | 

“And now, sir,” she said, ‘it is here I have business. 
A thousand thanks for your honourable company, which 
has saved me from all the dangers to which, alone, I might 
have been exposed. But the moment has come for you to 
keep your word ; I have reached the place of my destina- 
tion.” 

“And you will have nothing more to fear on your re- 
turn?” 

“I shall have nothing to fear but robbers.” 

“ And is that nothing ? ” 

“ What could they take from me? I have not a farthing 
about me.” 

“ You forget that beautiful embroidered handkerchief 
with the coat of arms.” 

“ Which one ? ” 

“ The one which I found at your feet, and put back into 
your pocket ! ” 

“ Silence, silence, imprudent man!” cried the young 
woman, “Do you wish to ruin me ? ” 

“You see very plainly that there is still danger for you, 
since a single word makes you tremble ; and you confess 
that if that word were heard you would be ruined. Come, 
come, madame ! 4 cried D’Artagnan, seizing her hand and 
surveying her with an ardent glance; ‘come f be more 
generous ; trust in me. Have you not read in my eyes that 
there is nothing but devotion and sympathy in my heart ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Madame Bonacieux ; ‘ therefore ask me 
my own secrets, and I will tell them to you; but those of 
others—that is quite another thing.” 

“Very well,” said D’Artagnan ; “ I shall discover them. 
As these secrets may have an influence over your life, these 
secrets must become mine.” 

“ Beware of what you do!” cried the young woman, in 
a manner so serious that it made D’Artagnan start in spite 
of himself, “Oh, meddle in nothing which concerns me ; 
do not seek to assist me in what I am accomplishing, And 
this I ask of you in the name of the interest with which I 
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inspire you, in the name of the service you have rendered 
me, and which I never shall forget while I have life. Rather 
place faith in what I tell you. No longer concern yourself 
about me. I exist no longer for you, any more than if you 
had never seen me.” 

“ Must Aramis also do the same, madame ? ? said D’Artag- 
nan, piqued. 

“’This is the second or third time, sir, that you have 
repeated that name, and yet I have told you that I do not 
iaew him.” 

“ You do not know the man at whose shutter you went 
and knocked ? Indeed, madame, you think me altogether 
too credulous !” 

“ Confess, now, that it is for the sake of making me talk 
that you invent this story and create this personage.” 

“T invent nothing, madame ; I create nothing. I only 
speak the exact truth.” A i T 

“And you say that one of your friends lives in that 
house ?” 


the young woman ; “ now, sit, be silent. J à 

“TE you could see my heart,” said D’Artagnan, “ you 
would there read in it so much curiosity that you would 
pity me, and so much love that you would instantly satisfy 
ie, curiosity. We have nothing to fear from those who 
love us.” 

“You speak very soon of love, sir!” said the young 
woman, shaking her head. 

“That is because love has come suddenly upon me, and 
for the first time, and because I am not twenty years 
old.” 

The young woman looked at him furtively. 

4 Tei 1 s am already upon the scent,” resumed D’Artag- 
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“In what way? Are not the initials mine? C.B.— 
Constance Bonacieux.” 

“ Or Camille de Bois-Tracy.” i 

“Silence, sir! once again, silence! Ah, since the dan- 
gers I incur on my own account cannot stop you, think of 
those you may yourself run!” 

“ Danger for me ?” : 

“Yes; there is risk of imprisonment, risk of life, in 
knowing me.” 

“ Then I will leave you no more.” 5 

“ Sir,’ said the young woman, supplicating him and 
clasping her hands together—“‘ sir, i the name of Heaven, 
by a soldier's honour, by the courtesy of a gentleman, 
depart! There! hear midnight striking; that is the hour 

* at which I am expected.” 

“Madame,” said the young man, bowing, “I can refuse 
nothing asked of me thus, Be satisfied; I will go,” 

“ But you will not follow me—you will not watch me ? ” 

“ T will return home instantly.’ 

“Ah, I was quite sure you were an excellent young 
man,” said Madame Bonacieux, holding out her hand to 
him, and placing the other upon the knocker of a little 
door almost hidden in the wall. 

D’Artagnan seized the hand that was held out to him, 
and kissed it ardently. 

“Ah, I wish I had never seen you!” cried D’Artagnan, 
with that ingenuous roughness which women often. prefer 
to the affectations of politeness, because it reveals the 
entire thought, and proves that feeling prevails over 
reason. 

“Well,” resumed Madame Bonacieux, in a voice that 
was almost caressing, and pressing the hand of D’Artagnan, 
who had not let go of hers— weil, I wili not say what you 
do, What is lost for to-day may not be lost for ever. 
Who knows, when I shall be some day at,liberty, whether 
I may not satisfy your curiosity ? ” 

“And will you make the same promise to my love ?” 
cried D’Artagnan, beside himself with joy. 

“Oh, as to that, I will not engage myself. That de- 
pends upon the sentiments you may inspire me with,” 

“So to-day, madame——” 

“ Oh, to-day I have got no further than gratitude.” 

“ Ah, you are too charming,” said D’Artagnan sorrow- 
fully 5 “and you abuse my love,” 

“No, I make use of your generosity, that’s all, Bat 
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be of good cheer, With certain people everything comes 
round all right.” ies E 

“ Oh, you make me the happiest of men! Do not forget 
this evening—do not forget your promise,” 

“ Be satisfied. At the proper time and place I wili 
remember everything. Well, now then, go; go, in the 
name of Heaven! Í was expected exactly at midnight, 
and I am late.” 

“ By five minutes.” 

“ Yes; but in certain circumstances five minutes are five 
centuries.” 

“ When one loves.” 

_ “ Well, and who told you I had not to do with some one 
in love ?” 

“Tt is a man, then, that expects you!” cried D’Artagnan 
—“a mani” 

“ Come, come ; the discussion is going to begin again!” 
said Madame Bonacieux, with a half-smile which was not 
free from a certain tinge of impatience. i 3 

“No, no; I am going, I am going! I believe in you, 
and I would have all the merit of my devotion, even though 
that devotion were a stupidity. Adieu, madame, adieu ! ” 

And as if he felt that only a violent effort would give him 
the strength to detach himself from the hand he held, he 
sprang away, running ; while Madame Bonacieux knocked, 
as she had done at the shutter, three slow regular taps, 
Then, when he had gained the corner of the street, he looked 
around, The door had been opened and shut again; the 
mercer’s pretty wife had disappeared. ji 7 

D'Artagnan pursued his way. He had given his word 
not to watch Madame Bonacieux, and if his life had de- 
pended upon the place to which she was going, or the 
person who should accompany her, D'Artagnan would still 
have returned home, since he had promised that he would 
do so, In five, minutes he was in the Rue des Fosso- 
yeurs, 

“Poor Athos!” said he; ‘he will never guess what all 
this means, He must have fallen asleep waiting for me, 
or else he must have returned home, where he will have 
learned that a woman had been there. A woman at Athos’s 
house! After all,” continued D’Artagnan, “ there was cer- 
tainly one in Aramis’s house. All this is very strange; I 
should like to know how it will all end.” 4 r 

“Badly, sir, badly!” replied a voice, which the young 
. man recognized as Planchet’s; for, soliloguizing aloud, as 
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v reoccupied people do, he had entered the alley, at tit 
ca ae a lich were tie’ stairs which led to his chamber. 

“ How badly ? What do you mean by that, you stupid 
fellow ? ” asked D’Artagnan. What has happened, then ? ” 

“« All sorts of misfortunes,” 

“ What ? ” 

“ In the first place, M. Athos is arrested,” 

“Arrested! Athos arrested! What for?” 

“ He was found in your lodging ; they took him for you,” 

“ And who EA ru 

“ The guard brought by the men in black whom you put 
o flight,’ 

B: Why did he not tell them his name ? Why did he not 
tell them he knew nothing about this affair ? ” 

“He took care not to do so, sir. On the contrary, he 
came up to me, and said, ‘It is your master who needs his 
liberty at this moment, and not I, since he knows every- 
thing and I know nothing. They will believe he is arrested, 
and that will give him time. In three days I will tell them 
who I am, and they cannot fail to set me at liberty again,” 

“ Bravo, Athos! noble heart!” murmured D’Artagnan, 
“I know him well there. And what did the bailiffs do?” 

“Four of them led him away, I don’t know where—to 
the Bastille or Fort l'Evêque. Two remained with the men 
in black, who Tummaged everywhere, and took all the 
papers, The last two mounted guard at the door during 
this examination $ then, when all was over, they went away, 

leaving the house empty and the doors open,” 

“ And Porthos and Aramis ?” 

“T could not find them ; they did not come.” 

“ But they may come at any moment, for you left word 
that I was expecting them ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, don’t stir from here, then. If they come, tell 
them what has happened. Let them wait for me at the 
Pomme de Pin. Here it would be dangerous; the house 
may be watched, I will run to M, de Tréville’s to tell him 
all this, and will join them there.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Planchet, 

“But you will remain, will you not? You are not 
afraid ? ” said D’Artagnan, coming back to encourage his 
lackey. 

“ Be satisfied, sir,” said Planchet; “you do not know 
me yet. Iam brave when I am set about it—the difficulty 
lies wholly in starting ; besides, I am a Picard,” 
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“ Then that’s understood,” said D’Artagnan. “ You will 
be killed rather than desert your post ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; and there is nothing I would not do to prove 
my attachment to you.” 

“Good!” said D’Artagnan to himself. “It appears 
that the method I have adopted with this fellow is decidedly 
a good one ; I shall employ it upon occasion.” 

‘And his legs, already a little fatigued with running about 
during the day, carried D’Artagnan as fast as they could 
towards the Rue du Colombier. 

M. de. Tréville was not at his hôtel. His company was 
on guard at the Louvre; he was at the Louvre with his 
company. 4 y i 

He must get at M. de Tréville; it was important that 
he should be informed of what was going on. D’Artagnan 
resolved to endeavour to get into the Louvre. His costume 
of a guard in the company of M. des Essarts would, he 
thought, be a passport for him. r 4 

He therefore went down the Rue des Petits Augustins, 
and walked up the quay, in order to reach the Pont Neuf. 
He had had for a moment the idea of passing over by the 
ferryboat ; but on gaining the riverside, he had mechanic- 
ally put his hand into his pocket, and perceived that he 
had not the wherewithal to pay the ferryman. 

As he was arriving at the end of the Rue Guénégaud he 
saw, coming out of the Rue Dauphine, two persons whose 
appearance struck his attention, One was’a man, and the 
other a woman. on 

. The woman had Madame Bonacieux’s figure, and the 
man resembled Aramis so much as to be mistaken for 
him. 
Besides. the woman had on that black cloak, which 
D’Artagnan could still see outlined upon the shutter of the 
Rue de Vaugirard, and upon the door of the Rue de la 
H: 


e. o 

Asa still further, the man wore the uniform of the mus- 

eteers. 

The woman’s hood was pulled down, and the man held 
his handkerchief up to his face. Both, as this double pre- 
caution indicated—both had an interest, then, in not being 
recognized. p 

They followed the bridge. That was D’Artagnan’s road, 
since D’Artagnan was going to the Louvre, D’Artagnan 
followed them. 

He had not gone twenty steps before he became con- 
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vinced that the woman was really Madame Bonacieux, and 
the man Aramis. An 3 

He felt at that instant all the suspicions of jealousy 
agitating his heart, Pa 

He was doubly betrayed—by his friend, and by her 
whom he already loved as a mistress. Madame Bonacieux 
had sworn by all that was holy that she did not know 
Aramis, and a quarter of an hour after she had taken this 
oath he found her hanging on Aramis’s arm. 

D'Artagnan did not reflect at all that he had known the 
mercer’s pretty wife for three hours only, that she owed 
him nothing but a little gratitude for having delivered her 
from the men in black who wished to carry her off, and 
that she had promised him nothing. He considered him- 
self to be an outraged, betrayed, and ridiculed lover. The 
blood mounted angrily to his face, He resolved to unravel 
the mystery, F 

The young man and woman had perceived (hey were 
followed, and had redoubled their speed. D*\Artagnan 
hastened on, passed them, then turned on them at the 
Moment they were before the Samaritaine, which was 
illuminated by a lamp that threw its light over all this part 
of the bridge. 


a D'Artagnan stopped before them, and they stopped before 
m, 


“What do you want, sir P™ demanded the musketeer, 
drawing back’ a step, and with a foreign accent which 
provedite D’Artagnan that he was deceived in one part of 

conjectures at least, 

“ It is not Aramis {” cried he, 

“No, sir, it is not Aramis; and by your exclamation, 


I perceive you have mistaken me for another, and pardon 
ou. 


© You pardon me!” cried D’Ar Si 

“ Yes,” replied the unknown, e (oe mes, then, to pass 
on, since it is not with me yon have anything to do.” 

“You are right, sir; it is not with you I have anything 
todo. It is with madame here,” 

“With madame! You do not know her!” replied the 
stranger, 

“ You are mistaken, sir ; I know her very wall.” 

“Ab,” said Madame Bonacieux, in a tone of reproach 
~—“ah, sir, I had the promise of a soldier and tha word 
of a gentleman. I thought I might have depended upon 
them |“ 
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“And I, madame!” said D'Artagnan, embarrassed ; 
A you i Memme”? 
` my arm, madame,” said the stranger, “and let 
us proceed. = our way.” ; 

D’ however, stupefied, cast down, annihilated 
by all that had happened, stood, with his arms crossed, 
before the musketeer and Madame Bonacieux, 

The musketeer advanced a step or two, and pushed 
D’Artagnan aside with his hand. 

D enae made a spring backwards, and drew his 
sword, 


At the same time, and with the rapidity of lightning, 
the unknown drew his. 

“Tn the name of Heaven, milord 1” cried Madame Bona- 
cieux, throwing herself between the combatants, and seizing 
the swords with her hands, 

“ Milord t” cried D’Artagnan, enlightened by a sudden 
idea—" milord ! Pardon me, sir, but are you not——” 

“Milord, the Duke of Buckingham!” said Madame 
Bonacieux in an undertone ; “and now you may ruin us all.” 

“ Milord—madame—I ask a hundred pardons. But I 
love her, milord, and was jealous. You know what it is 
to love, milord, Pardon me, and then tell me how I can 
tisk my life to serve your grace.” 

s You oa ood young man!” said Buckingham, hold- 
ing out his hand to D’Artagnan, who pressed it respectfully. 
“You offer me your services ; I accept them. Follow us 
at a distance of twenty paces to the Louvre, and if any one 
watch him!” 

e nY Paced his naked sword under his arm, 
allowed the duke and Madame Bonacieux to proceed twenty 
steps, and then followed them, ready to catry out to the 
letter the instructions of the noble and elegant minister of 
Charles T. 3 

But fortunately the young seid had ne op nity to 
give the "juke this ae of his devotion, ana the young 
woman and the handsome musketeer entered the Louvre 
by the wicket of L’Echelle without any interference, 

As for D’Artagnan, he immediately repaired to the tavern 
of the Pomme de Pin, where he found Porthos and Aramis, 
who were waiting for him. But, without giving them any 
explanation of the inconvenience he had caused them, he 
told them that he had himself terminated the affair in 


which he had thought for a moment he should need their 
assistanes, 
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And now, carried away as we are by our story, we mast 
leave our three friends to return each to his ‘own home, 
and follow the Duke of Buckingham and his guide througt 

the windings of the Louvre, 


CHAPTER XII. 
GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKÐ OF BUCKINGHAM, 


Mapame Bonactzvx and the duke entered the Louvre with- 
out difficulty. Madame Bonacieux was known to belong 
to the queen; the duke wore the uniform of the mus- 
keteers of M, de Tréville, who, as we have said, were that 
evening on guard, Besides, Germain was in the interests 
of the queen; and if anything should happen, Madame 
Bonacieux would only be accused cf having introduced her 
lover into the Louvre, She took the risk upon herself, 


quainted with all the turnings and windings of this part 
of the Louvré, set apart for the royal attendants. She 
closed the door after him, took the duke by the hand, ad- 
vanced a little, feeling her way, came to a balustrade, put 
her foot upon the bottom step, and began to ascend a flight 
of stairs, The duke counted two stories. She then turned 
to the right, followed a long corridor, descended a flight of 
steps, went a few steps farther, intreduced a key into a 
lock, opened a door, and pushed the duke into an apartment 
lighted only by a night lamp, saying, “ Remain here, my 
lord duke ; some one will soon come.” She then went out 
by the same door, which she locked, so that the duke found 
himself literally a prisoner, 

Nevertheless, isolated as he was, we must say that the 
Duke of Buckingham did not experience a moment's fear, 
One of the salient points of his character was the search of 
adventures and a love of the romantic. Brave, bold, enter- 
prising, this was not the first time he had risked his life in 
such attempts, He had learned that tha pretended message 
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from Anne of Austria, upon the faith of which he had come 
to Paris, was a snare; but instead of going back to England, 
he had, taking undue advantage of the position in which 
he had been placed, declared to the queen that he would 
not go back again without having seen her. The queen 
had at first positively refused, but at length became afraid 
that the duke, if exasperated, would commit some rash 
deed, She had already decided upon seeing him and urging 
his immediate departure, when, on the very evening of coming 
to this decision, Madame Bonacieux, who was charged with 
going to fetch the duke and conducting him to the Louvre, 
was carried off. During two days it was not known what 
had become of her, and everything remained in suspense. 
But when once free, and placed in communication with La 
Porte, matters resumed their course, and she accomplished 
the perilous enterprise which, but for her abduction, would 
have been executed three days earlier. 

Buckingham, on being left alone, walked towards a 
mirror, His musketeer’s uniform became him wonderfully 
well, 

At thirty-five, which was then his age, he rightly passed 
for the handsomest gentleman and the most elegant cavalier 
in France or England. $ 

The favourite of two kings, immensely rich, all-powerful 
in a kingdom which he threw into disorder at his fancy and 
calmed again at his caprice, George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, had undertaken to live one of those fabled exist- 
ences which survive in the course of centuries as an astonish- 
ment to posterity. ù 

Thereiore, an of himself, convinced of his own power, 
certain that the laws which rule other men could not reach 
him, he went straight at the goal he had set for himself, 
even though this goal were so elevated and so dazzling that 
it would have been madness for any other even to have 
contemplated its In this way he had succeeded in gaining 
access several times to the beautiful and haughty Anne of 
Austria, and in making himself loved by her by dazzling her. 

George Villiers placed himself, then, before ‘the mirror, 
as we have said, restored to his beautiful hair the curls 
which the weight of his hat had disordered, twisted his 
moustache, and, with a heart swelling with joy, happy and 
proud on approaching the moment he had so long sighed 
or, he smiled upon himself with pride and hope. 

At this instant a door concealed in the tapestry was 
opened, and a woman appeared. Buckingham saw this. 
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apparition in the glass. He uttered a cry. It was the 
$ n! 3 : 
Shee of Austria was then twenty-six or twenty-seven 

ears of age—that is to say, she was in the full splendour 
of her beauty. 

Her carriage was that of a queen or a goddess. Her 
eyes, which reflected emerald hues, were perfectly beautiful, 
and yet were, at the same time, full of sweetness and majesty. 

Her mouth was small and rosy, and although her under 
lip, like that of the princes of the house of Austria, pro- 
truded slightly beyond the other, it was eminently lovely 
in its smile, but also profoundly disdainful in its contempt. 

Her skin was admired for its velvety softness, her hands 
and arms were of surpassing beauty. All the poets of the 
time sang of them as incomparable. 

Lastly, her hair, which, from being light in her youth, 
had become chestnut, and which she wore in loose curls, 
and with much powder, admirably set off her face, in which 
the most rigid critic could only have desired a little less 
rouge, and the most fastidious sculptor a more delicate 
chiselled nose. 

Buckingham remained for a moment dazzled. Never 
had Anne of Austria appeared to him so beautiful, amid 
balls, fêtes, or tournaments, as she appeared to him at this 
moment, dressed in a simple robe of white satin, and accom- 
panied by Dofia Estefana, the only one of her Spanish 
women that had not been driven from her by the jealousy 
of the king, or by the persecutions of Richelieu. 

Anne of Austria advanced two steps. Buckingham threw 
himself at her feet, and before the queen could prevent him, 
kissed the hem of her robe. y 

“ Duke, you already know that it is not I who caused 
you to be written to.” 

“ Yes, yes, madame! yes, your Majesty!” cried the 
duke. ‘(I know that I must have been mad, senseless, to 
believe that snow would become animated or marble warm. 
But what then? They who love easily believe in love ; 
besides, this journey is not wholly lost, since I see you,” - 

“Yes,” replied Anne; “but you know why and how 
Isee you, milord? Because, insensible to all my sufferings, 
you persist in remaining in a city where, by remaining, 
you run the risk of your own life, and make me run the risk 
of losing my honour. I see you to tell you that everything 
separates us—the depths of the sea, the enmity of kingdoms, 
the sanctity of vows. It is sacrilege to struggle against so . 
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many things, milord, In short, I see you to teil you that 
we must never see each other again.” 

“Speak on, madame, speak on, queen,” said Bucking- 
ham; “the sweetness of your voice covers the harshness 
of your words, You talk of sacrilege; but the sacrilege 
is in the separation of two hearts formed by God for each 
other.” 

“ Milord,” cried the queen, “you forget that I have 
never told you I loved you.” $ 

“ But you have never told me that you did not love me; 
and, truly, to speak such words to me would be, on the 
part of your Majesty, too great an ingratitude. For, tell 
me, where can you find a love like mine—a love which 
neither time, nor absence, nor despair can extinguish—a 
love which contents itself with a lost ribbon, a stray look, 
or a chance word? Itis now three years, madame, since 
I saw you for the first time, and during those three years 
I have loved you in this vay Shall I tell you how you 
were dressed the first time 1 saw you? Shall I describe 
to you every one of the ornaments you wore? Mark; I 
See you now! You were seated upon cushions, in the 
Spanish fashion. You wore a robe of green satin embroidered 
with gold and silver, with hanging sleeves fastened upon 
your beautiful arms, upon those lovely arms, with large 

i close ruff, a small cap upon your 
your dress, and in that cap a 
heron’s feather. O madame, madame! I shut my eyes, 
and I can see you such as you then were. I open them 
again, and I see you such as you are now—a hundred times 

+ . 3; 


? 
sabre: poantiioy red Anne of Austria, who had 
to find fault with the duke for having so 
ortrait in his heart—* what folly to 
feed th such memories ! y 

xi Feces painoa ea must I live? I have nothing 
esh diamond, 
h ; J see you is a fres amond, 

Sat aaah Ek ee * This is the fourth 


the second, at the 
Chevreuse; the third, in the gardens 
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“Oh yes, let me speak of it; on the contrary, let me 
speak of it, madame, That was the happiest and most 
radiant evening of my life. Do you not remember what a 
beautiful night it was— how soft and perfumed the air, 
and how lovely the blue star-enamelled sky? Ah, that 
time, madame, I was able for one instant to be alone with 

ou. That time you were about to tell me all—the isolation 
of your life, the griefs of your heart. You leaned upon 
my arm—upon this one, madame. I felt, in bending my 
head towards you, your beautiful hair touch my cheek; 
and every time that it did touch me, I trembled from head 
to foot. O queen, queen ! you do not know what felicity 
from heaven, what joys from Paradise, are comprised in a 
moment like that, I would give all my wealth, all my 
fortune, all my glory, all the days I have to live, for such 
an instant, for a night like that! For that night, madame, 
that night you loved me, I will swear it.” 

“ Milord, yes; it is possible that the influence of the 
place, the charm of the beautiful evening, the fascination 
of your look, the thousand circumstances, in short, which 
sometimes unite to ruin a woman, were grouped around me 
on that fatal evening. But, milord, you saw the queen 
come to the aid of the woman who was beginning to yield. 
At the first word you dared to utter, at the first freedom 
to which I had to reply, I summoned my attendants.” 

“ Yes, yes, that is true; and any other love but mine 
would have sunk beneath this ordeal; but my love came 
out from it more ardent and more eternal. You believed 
you should fly from me by returning to Paris ; you believed 
that I should not dare to quit the treasure over which my 
master had charged me to watch. What to me were all 
the treasures in the world, or all the kings of the earth ? 
A week later I was back again, madame. That time you 
had nothing to say to me. I had risked my life and my 
favour to see you but for a second. I did not even touch 
your hand, and you pardoned me on seeing me so sub- 
missive and so repentant.” 

“Yes, but calumny seized upon all those follies in which 
I took no part, as you well know, milord. The king, ex- 
cited by the cardinal, made a terrible scandal. Madame 
de Vernet was driven from me, Putange was exiled, Madame 
de Chevreuse fell into disgrace; and when you wished to 
come back as ambassador to France, the king himself, 
remember, milord, the king himself opposed it.” 

“Yes, and France is about to pay for her king’s refusal 
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with a war. I am not allowed to see you, madame. Very 
well. I wish that each day you should hear me spoken of. 
What object, think you, have this expedition to Ré and 
this league with the Protestants of Rochelle which I am 
planning ? The pleasure of seeing you. I have no hope 
of penetrating, sword in hand, to Paris ; I know that well. 
But this war may bring about a peace; this peace will 
require a negotiator. I Will be that negotiator. They will 
not dare to refuse me then; and I shall return to Paris, 
and I shall see you, and shall be happy for an instant. 
Thousands of men, it is true, will have to pay. for my happi- 
ness with their lives ; but what will that signify to me, pro- 
vided I see you again ! All this is perhaps madness, folly ; 
but tell me what woman has a lover more truly in love ? 
What queen has a more ardent servant ? ” 

“ Milord, milord! you invoke in your defence things 
which accuse you more strongly. Milord, all these proofs 
of love that you desire to give me are little better than 
crimes,” 

“ Because you do not love me, madame. If you loved 
me you would see all this differently. If you loved me, 
oh! if you loved me, that would be too great happiness, 
and I should go mad. Ah, Madame de Chevreuse, of whom 
you spoke just now—Madame de Chevreuse was less cruel 
than you, Holland loved her, and she responded to his 


“Madame de Chevreuse was not a queen,” murmured 
Anne of Austria, overcome in spite of herself by the ex- 


pression of so profound & passion. 
“You AER love me, then, if you were not a queen ! 


that you would love me then! I am 


that ` ruel to me. 
you mak s Yo" Madame de Chevreuse, poor Buckingham 


might have hoped ? Thanks for those sweet words, oh, 
my lovely ise TTA hundred times, thanks ! 2 ; 
“<Q milad, you have misconceived, wrongly inter- 
reted i mean—— 
a See 1” cried the duke. “If I am happy 
in an enor do not have the cruelty to deprive me of it. 
¥ madame, that I have beea 


drawn int are; and I, \ 
in it fon atad + nough, 1 have for some time had a 


Presentiment that I shall shortly die”? And the duke 
_ Eniled, with a smile at once sad and charming, 
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“Oh, my God!” cried Anne of Austria, with an accent 
of terror which proved how much greater was the interest 
she took in the duke than she ventured to tell. 

“I do not tell you this, madame, to terrify you; no, 
what I say to you is even ridiculous ; and, believe me, I do 
not heed such dreams. But the words you have just 
spoken, the hope you have almost given me, will have 
richly paid for all, were it even my life. , 

“ Oh, but I,” said Anne—“ I, duke, have had presenti- 
ments likewise ; I have had dreams. I dreamed that I saw 
you lying bleeding, wounded.” ó ; i 

“In the left side, was it not, and with a knife?” in- 
terrupted Buckingham. p { 

“Yes, it was so, milord, it was so—in the left side, and 
with a knife. Who can possibly have told you I had had 
that dream ? I have imparted it to no one but my God, 
and only then in my prayers.” 

“I ask for no more. You love me, madame. It is 
enough.” 

“Iloveyou! I?” 

“Yes, yes. Would God send the same dreams to you'as 
to me if you did not love me? Should we have the same 
pissendinents if our existences did not meet in our hearts ? 

ou love me, my queen, and you will weep for me ?” 

“Oh, my God, my God !’” cried Anne of Austria, “ this 
is more than I can bear. In the name of Heaven, duke, 
leave me—go! I do not know whether I love you or do not 
love you, but what I know is, that I will not be a perjured 
woman. Take pity on me, then, and go. Oh, if you are 
struck in France, if you die in France, if I could imagine 
that your love for me was the cause of your death, nothing 
could ever console me; I should go mad, Depart, then ; 
go, I implore you!” 

“Oh, how beautiful you are so! Oh, how I love you!” 
said Buckingham. T r 

“ Oh, but go—go back, I implore you, and return later 
on} Come as ambassador, come as minister, come sur- 
rounded with guards who will defend you, with servants 
who will watch over you, and then—then I shall no longer 
fear for your life, and I shall be happy in seeing you 
again.” 

a Oh, is this true, is what you say true ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then, some pledge of your indulgence, some object 
which. coming from you, may assure me that I have not 
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dreamed ; something you have worn, and that I may wear 
in my turn—a ring, a necklace, a chain!” 

“ Will you go then, will you go, if I give you what you 
ask for ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ This very instant ? ” 

“Yes”? 

“You will leave France, you will return to England ? ” 

“Twill, I swear to you Twill.” 

“ Wait, then, wait.’ 

And Anne of Austria went into her apartment, and came 
out again almost immediately, holding a casket in her hand 
made of rosewood, with her monogram incrusted in gold. 

are milord, here,” said she; “keep this in memory 
of me.” 

Buckingham took the casket, and fell a second time on 
his knees. 

“You promised me you would go back,” said the queen. 

“And I keep my word. Your hand, madame, your 
hand, and I depart.’ ¥ 

‘Anne of Austria stretched forth her hand, closing her 
eyes, and leaned the other upon Estefana, for she felt her 
stren was about to fail her. , 

Bucking, pressed his lips passionately to that beauti- 


ful hand then rising, said,— 
w Within cis nee thet T am not dead, I shall have seen 


you again, madame, even if I have upset the whole world 
for it.” 
And, faithful to the promise hi 


of the 7 i 
In rane he met Madame Bonacieux, who was 


waiting f x d who, with the same precautions and 
the eee arty led him out of the Louvre. 


e had made, he rushed out 


——— 


CHAPTER Xfi. 
MONSIEUR BONACIEUZ. 


THERE ; is as may have been noticed, one 
personage of ma this, j¢hstanding his precarious position, 
we have appeared. to take but very little notice. This 
Personage was M. Bonacieux, the respectable martyr of the 
Political and amorous intrigues which were getting into 
- Such a tangle in this gallant and chivalric period, 
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Fortunately, as the reader may remember, or may not 
remember—fortunately we promised not to lose sight of him. 

The officers who had arrested him conducted him straight 
to the Bastille, where, all of a tremble, he was made to pass 
before a platoon of soldiers who were loading their muskets. 

Thence, introduced into a half-subterranean gallery, he 
became, on the part of those who had brought him, the 
object of the grossest insults and the harshest treatment. 
The bailiffs perceived that they had not to deal with a 
nobleman, and they treated him like a very beggar. 

At the end of half an hour, or thereabouts, an officer 
came to put an end to his tortures, but not to his anxiety, 
by giving the order to lead M. Bonacieux to the examina- 
tion chamber. 

Ordinarily, prisoners were questioned in their own cells, 
but with M. Bonacieux they did not use so many formalities. 

Two guards took hold of the mercer, made him cross a 
court, enter a corridor in which were three sentinels, then 
opened a door and pushed him unceremoniously into a low 
room, the whole furnishings of which consisted of one table, 
one chair, and a superintendent of police. The superin- 
tendent was seated in the chair, and was busily writing at 
the table. 

The two guards led the prisoner towards the table, and 
upon a sign from the superintendent drew back so far as to 
be unable to hear anything. 

The superintendent, who nad till this time held his head 
down over his papers, looked up to see what sort of person 
he had to deal with. This superintendent was a man of 
repulsive mien, with a pointed nose, yellow and salient 
cheek-bones, small but keen, penetrating eyes, and an ex- 
pression of countenance resembling at once the polecat and 
the fox. His head, supported by a long and flexible neck 
issued from his large black robe, balancing itself, with a 
motion very much like that of the tortoise when drawing 
its head out of its shell. 

He began by asking M. Bonacieux his full name, age, 
condition, and abode. py s 2 

The accused replied that his name was Jacques Michel 
Bonacieux, that he was fifty-one years old, was a retired 
mercer, and lived at No. 11 Rue des Fossoyeurs, 

The superintendent then, instead of continuing to ques- 
tion him, made him a long speech upon the danger there 
was for an obscure bourgeois to meddle with public matters. 

He complicated this exordium by an exposition in which 
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he painted the power and the acts of the cardinai—that 
incomparable minister, that conqueror of past ministers, 
that example fer ministers to come—acts and power which- 
no one could thwart with impunity. 

After this second part of his discourse, fixing his hawk’s 
eye upon poor Bonacieux, he bade him reflect upon the 
seriousness of his situation. , 

The reflections of the mercer were already made. He 
consigned to the devil the moment when M. de la Porte had 
formed the idea of marrying him to his goddaughter, and 
particularly the moment when that goddaughter had been 
received mistress of the linen to her Majesty. 

The character of M. Bonacieux was one of profound 
selfishness, mixed with sordid avarice, the whole seasoned 
with extreme cowardice. The love with which his young 
wife had inspired him was a secondary sentiment, and 
was not strong enough to contend with the primitive feel- 
ings we have just enumerated. 

Bonacieux did reflect, in fact, upon what had just been 
said to him. 

“But, superintendent,” said he timidly, ‘‘I beg you to 
believe that I know and appreciate more than anybody 

e merit of the incomparable eminence by whom we have 

e honour to be governed.” 

“Really ?” asked the superintendent, with an air of 
doubt—* really? If that is truly so, how came you in the 
Bastille ? ” : 

“ How I came here, or rather why I came here,” replied 
Bonacieux, “js entirely impossible for me to tell you, 
because Į myself don’t know ; but to a certainty it is not 
for having—knowingly, at least—disobliged the cardinal.” 

“You must, nevertheless, have committed a crime, since 
you’are here, and are accused of high treason,” 

“Of high treason !” cried the terrified Bonacieux—“ high 
treason ! How is it possible for a poor mercer, who detests 
all Huguenots, and who abhors all Spaniards, to be accused 
of high treason? Consider, sir, the thing is materially 
impossible,” x 

“ Monsieur Bonacieux,” said the superintendent, looking 
at the accused as if his little eyes had the faculty of reading 
to the very depths of the heart—‘“‘ Monsieur Bonacieux, you 

ave a wife ?” 

“Yes; sir? replied the mercer, all of a tremble, feeling 
that this was the point at which affairs were likely to get 

up— that is to say, I had one.” 
5 
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“What! you had one? What have you done with her, 
then, if you have her no longer ? "t 
« “She has been carried off from me, sir.” 

“ Been carried off from you ?” said the superintendent. 
“ Ah 1 ” 

Bonacieux felt, when he heard this “ah,” that matters 
were becoming more and more entangled. 

“ She has been carried off,” resumed the superintendent. 
“And do you know whe the man is that has committed 
this outrage ? ” 

“ I think I know him.” 

“ Who is he ?”” 

“Remember that I affirm nothing, superintendent, and 
that I only suspect.” 

“ Whom do you suspect ? Come, answer freely.” 

M. Bonacieux was in the greatest possible perplexity. 
Had he better deny everything or tell everything? By 
denying all, it might be suspected that he knew too much 
to confess ; by confessing all, he would prove his goodwill. 
He decided, then, upon telling all. 

“ I suspect,” said he, “ a tall, dark man, of lofty carriage, 
who has the air of a great lord. He followed us several 
times, as I think, when I waited for my wife at the wicket 
of the Louvre to fetch her home.” 

The superintendent appeared to experience a little un- 
easiness. 

“ And his name ?” said he. 

“Oh, as to his name, I know nothing about that; but if 
I were ever to meet him, I should know him in an instant, 
I will answer for it, even if he were among a thousand 

ersons.”” 

The face of the superintendent grew still darker. 

“ You would recognize him among a thousand, say you ? ” 
continued he. 

“ That is to say,” cried Bonacieux, who saw he had gone 
wrong—‘ that is to say———”” 

“You answered that you would recognize him,” said the 
superintendent. ‘“‘ That is very well, and enough for to-day. 
Before we proceed further, some one must be informed 
that you know the abductor of your wife.” 

“ But I did not tell you that I know him!” cried Bona- 


cieux in despair. “J. told you, on the contrary ——_” 
“Take away the prisoner,” said the superintendent to 
the two guards. 


“ Where shall we place him ? ” demanded the officer. 
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“ In a dungeon.” 

“ Which one? ” 

“ Good Lord! in the first you come to, provided it be a 
safe one,” said the superintendent, with an indifference 
which filled poor Bonacieux with horror. 

“ Alas, alas!” said he to himself, “ misforsune hangs 
over me; my wife must have committed some frightful 
crime. They believe that I am her accomplice, and will 

unish me with her! She must have spoken, she must 
ave confessed everything—a woman is so weak! A dun- 
geon, the first he comes to! That’s it! One night is soon 
over ; and to-morrow to the wheel, to the gallows! Oh, 
my God, my God, have pity on me!” 

l Without listening the least in the world to the lamenta- 
tions of M. Bonacieux—lamentations to which, indeed, 
they must have been pretty well accustomed—the two 
guards took the prisoner each by an arm, and led him 
away, while the superintendent wrote a letter in haste 
while his recorder was waiting. 4 

Bonacieux could not close his eyes—not because his 
dungeon was so very disagreeable, but because his un- 
easiness was too great to allow him to sleep. He sat up 
all night upon his stool, starting at the least noise ; and 
when the first rays of the sun penetrated into his cell, the 
dawn itself appeared to him to have taken on a funereal tint. 

ll at once he heard his bolts drawn, and sprang up 
with a terrible bound, believing that they had come to lead 
im to the scaffold. Therefore when he saw purely and 
simply his superintendent and recorder of the preceding 
evening appear, instead of the executioner he was expect- 
ing, he was ready to embrace them both. 

“ Your affair has become more complicated since yester- 
day evening, my good man, and I advise you to tell the 
whole truth; for your repentance alone can remove the 
cardinal’s anger,” ` i 

s y, I am ready to tell everything,” cried Bonacieux— 
“at least, all that I know. Question me, I entreat you!” 

$ ere is your wife, in the first place ?” $ 
R a didnot I tell you she had been stolen away from 

“Yes: but yesterday, at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
thanks to vou satis eget = 

“ My wife escaped!” cried Bonacieux. “ Oh, unfortu- 
nate creature} Sir, if she has escaped, it is no fault of 
. mine, I will swear.” 
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«What business had you, then, to go into the chamber 
of M. d’Artagnan, your lodger, with whom you had a long 
conference in the course of the day?” 

“ Ah, yes, superintendent—yes, that is true, and I con- 
fess that I was in the wrong. I did go to M. d’Artagnan’s 
apartment.” Da 

“ What was the object of your visit ? ” 

“To beg him to assist me in finding my wife. I believed 
I had a right to endeavour to recover her. I was mistaken, 
as it appears, and I ask your pardon for so doing.” 

“ And what did M. d'Artagnan reply ?” 

«M. d'Artagnan promised me his assistance ; but I soon 
found out that he was betraying me.” 

“You are trifling with justice! M. d’Artagnan made an 
agreement with you, and in virtue of that agreement put 
to flight the police officers who had arrested your wife, 
and placed her out of reach of all inquiries.” 

“M. d’Artagnan has carried off my wife! What can 
that mean ?” 

“Fortunately M. d’Artagnan is in our hands, and you 
shall be confronted with him.” 

“ Ah, ’pon my word, I ask nothing better,” cried Bona- 
cieux ; “ I shall not be sorry to see the face of an acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Bring in M. d’Artagnan,” said the superintendent to 
the guards, 

The two guards led in Athos. 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the superintendent, ad- 
dressing Athos, “declare what passed between you and 
the gentleman here.” 

“But,” cried Bonacieux, “that is not M. d’Artagnan 
whom you show me!” 

“What! not M. d’Artagnan!” exclaimed the superin- 
tendent. A 

“Not the least in the world like him,” replied Bonacieux. 

“What is this gentleman’s name ? ” asked the super- 
intendent. 

“T cannot tell you ; I don’t know him,” 

“How! you don’t know him ?™ 

“No.” 

“ Did you never see him ?” 

eh Yes, { have seen him, but I don’t know what his name is.” 

“ Your name ? ” asked the superintendent. 

“ Athos,” replied the musketeer. 

“ But that is not a man’s name; that is the name of a 
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mountain,” cried the poor superintendent, who began to 
feel a little bewildered. 

“ That is my name,” said Athos quietly, 

“ But you said that your name was D'Artagnan,” 

“ Who ?—I?” 

“ Yes, you.” 

“ Thats to say, some one asked me, ‘ You are Monsieur 
d'Artagnan ?’ I answered, ‘ You think so, do you? * My 
guards exclaimed that they were sure I was. I did not 
think it worth while to contradict them. Besides, I might 
myself be deceived.” 

“ Sir, you insult the majesty of justice.” 

“ Not at all,” said Athos calmly. 

“ You are Monsieur d'Artagnan.” 

“You see, sir, that you persist in saying that I am.” 

“ But I tell you, superintendent,” cried Bonacieux in his 
turn, “ there is not the least doubt about the matter. M. 
d'Artagnan is my tenant, and consequently, although he 
does not pay me my rent, and even the more on that account, 

| I ought to know him. M. d@Artagnan is'a young man, 

| scarcely nineteen or twenty, and this gentleman must be 
thirty at least. M. ď'artagnan is in M. des Essarts’s guards, 
and this gentleman is in the company of M. de Tréville’s 
musketeers. Look at his uniform, superintendent, look at 
his uniform t” 

“ That’s true,” murmured the superintendent; *“ zounds ! 
that’s true.” 

At this moment the door was opened quickly, and a mes- 
senger, introduced by one of the gatekeepers of the Bastille, 
gave a letter to the superintendent. 

“Oh, unhappy woman ! » cried the superintendent. 

“How? What do you say? Of whom do you speak ? 
It is not of my wife, I hope iy : 

“ On the contrary, it is of her. Your affair is becoming a 
Pretty one.” o 7 

“ But,” cried the exasperated mercer, “dó me the pleas- 
ure, sir, to tell me how My own affair can become the 
worse by anything my wife does while I am in prison.” 

“Because what she does is part of a plan concerted þe- 
tween you—of an infernal plan!” 

“I swear to you, superintendent, that you are profoundly 
mistaken ; that I know nothing in the world about what my 
wife had to do; that I am an entire stranger to what she 
has done; and that if she has committed any follies, I re- 
nounce her, I abjure her, I curse her!” 


; 
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“Bah!” said Athos to the superintendent; “if you have 

no further need of me, send me somewhere, Your Monsieur 
onacieux is very tiresome.” , 

B “ Lead back ie prisoners to their cells,” said the super- 

intendent, designating, by the same gesture, Athos and 

Bonacieux, “and let them be guarded more closely than 

ever.” 

“ And yet,” said Athos, with his habitual calmness, “ if it 
be M. d’Artagnan who is concerned in this matter, I do not 
see very well how I can take his place.” 

“ Do as I bade you,” cried the superintendent, “and pre. 
serve the profoundest secrecy. You understand me?” 

Athos shrugged his shoulders, and followed his guards, 
while M. Bonacieux uttered lamentations enough to break 
a tiger’s heart, 

They led back the mercer to the same dungeon in which he 
had passed the night, and left him to himself the whole day. 
Bonacieux wept the whole day like a true mercer, not being 
at all a military man, as he himself informed us, 

In the evening, at the moment when he had made his mind 
up to lie down upon the bed, he heard steps in his corridor. 
These steps drew near to his cell, the door was thrown open, 
and the guards appeared. 

“Follow me,” said an officer, who came behind the 
guards, 

“Follow you!” cried Bonacieux. “Follow you at this 
hour! Where, in God’s name ?” 

“ Where we have orders to lead you.” 

“ But that is not an answer.” 

5 i It is, nevertheless, the only one we'can give you.” 

Ah, my God, my God!” murmured the poor mercer, 
“ now, indeed, I am lost |” 

And, mechanically and without resistance, he followed the 
guards who came for him. 

He passed along the same corridor as before, crossed a first 
court, then a second part of the building. At length, at the 
gate of the outer court, he found a carriage surrounded by 
four guards on horseback, They made him get into this 
carriage, the officer placed himself by his side, the door was 
locked, and both were left in a rolling prison. 

The carriage was put in motion as slowly as a funeral 
car. Through the padlocked gratings the prisoner could see 
the houses and the pavement, that was all; but, true 
Parisian as he was, Bonacieux could recognize every street 
by the mounting stones, the signs, and the lamps. At the 
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moment of reaching Saint Paul, the spot where such as were 
condemned at the Bastille were executed, he came near 
fainting, and crossed himself twice. He thought the carriage 
was about to stop there. The carriage, however, passed on. 

Farther on, a still greater terror seized him on passing 
by the cemetery of Saint Jean, where state criminals were 
buried. One thing, however, reassured him: he remem- 
bered that before they were buried their heads were gener- 
ally cut off, and he felt that his head was still on his shoul- 
ders. But when he saw the carriage take the way to La 
Gréve, when he perceived the pointed roofs of the city hall, 
when the carriage passed under the arcade, he then thought 
all was over with him, wished to confess to the officer, and 
upon his refusal, uttered such pitiable cries that the officer 
told him if he continued to deafen him in that manner he 
should put a gag in his mouth. 

This menace somewhat reassured Bonacieux. If they 
Meant to execute him at La Grève, it could scarcely be 
Worth while to gag him, as they had nearly reached the 
Place of execution. In fact, the carriage crossed the fatal 
Square without stopping. 

There eain ete no other place to fear but the 
Ctoix-du-Trahoir. The carriage was taking the direct road 
o it. Í 

This time there was no longer any doubt: it was at the 
Croix-du-Trahoir that obscure criminals were executed. 

onacieux had flattered himself by believing himself worthy 
of Saint Paul or of the Place de Gréve. It was at the 
Croix-du-Trahoir that his journey and his destiny were to 
end. He could not yet see that dreadful cross, but he felt 
as if it were in some sort coming te meet him. When he 
Was within twenty paces of it he heard a great stir, and 
the carriage stopped. This was more than poor Bonacieux 
Could endure, depressed as he was by the successive emo- 
tions which he had experienced: He uttered a feeble groan, 
which might have been taken for the last sigh of a dying 
man, and fainted, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THD MAN OF MEUNG. 


THE crowd was occasioned not by the expectation af a man 
who was to be hanged, but by the contemplation of a man 
Who was hanged. $ 
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The carriage, which had been stopped for a minute, re- 
sumed its way, passed through the crowd, threaded the Rue 
Saint Honoré, turned the Rue des Bons Enfants, and 
stopped before a low door. ue 

The door opened, two guards received Bonacieux in their 
arms from the officer, who supported him, They carried him 
along an alley, up a flight of stairs, and deposited him in an 
antechamber. 

All these movements had been effected mechanically, as far 
as he was concerned, He had moved along as if in a dream ; 
he had had a glimpse of objects as though through a fog ; 
his ears had perceived sounds without comprehending them ; 
he might have been executed at that moment without his 
making a single gesture in his own defence, or his uttering 
a cry to implore mercy. 

He therefore remained upon the bench, with his back lean- 
ing against the wall and his hands hanging down, exactly on 
the spot where the guards had placed him. © . 

On looking round him, however, as he could sce no threaten- 
ing object, as nothing indicated that he ran any real danger, 
as the bench was comfortably covered with a well-stuffed 
cushion, as the wall was ornamented with beautiful Cordova 
leather, and as large red damask curtains, held back by gold 
fastenings, floated before the window, he perceived by de~ 
grees that his fear was exaggerated, and he began to turn 
his head to the right and the left, upwards and downwards. 

At this movement, which nobody opposed, he gained a 
little courage, and ventured to draw up one leg and then the 
other. At length, with the help of both hands, he raised 
himself up upon the bench, and found himself upon his 
feet. 

At that moment an officer of pleasant appearance opened 
a door, continued to exchange some words with a person 
in the next room, and then came up to the prisoner, 

“ Is your name Bonacieux ?” said he. « 

“Yes, officer,” stammered the mercer, more dead than 
alive, “ at your service.” 

“Come in,” said the officer. 

And he moved aside to let the mercer pass. The latter 
obeyed without reply, and entered the room, where it 
appeared he was expected. 

It was a large, close, and stifling cabinet, the walls furnished 
with arms offensive and defensive, and where there was 
already a fire, although it was scarcely the end of September. 
A square table, covered with books and papers, upon which 
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was unrolled an immense plan of the city of Rochelle, occu- 
pied the centre of the apartment. 

Standing before the fireplace was a man of middle height, 
of a haughty, proud mien, with pier eyes, a broad brow, 
and 2 thin face, which was made still by a royal (or 
imperial, as it is now called), surmounted by a pair of 
moustaches, Although this man was scarcely thirty-six 
or thirty-seven years of age, hair, moustaches, and royal all 
were growing gray, This man, though without a sword, had 
all the appearance of a soldier; and his buff leather boots, . 
still slightly covered with dust, showed that he had been on 
horseback in the course of the day, 

This man was Armand Jean Dupiessis, Cardinal Richelieu, 
not such as he is generally represented—broken down like an 
old man, suffering like a martyr, his bay bent, his voice 
almost inaudible, buried in a large armchair as in an antici- 
pated tomb, no longer living save by the strength of his 
genius, and no longer maintaining the struggle with Europe 
but by the eternal application of his thoughts—but such as 
he really was at this period; that is to say, an active and 
gallant ‘cavalier, already weak of body, but sustained by 
that moral force which made him one of the most ex- 
traordinary men that ever existed, preparing, after having 
supported the Duke of Nevers in his duchy of Mantua, after 
having taken Nimes, Castres, and Uzes, to drive the English 
from the island of Ré, and lay siege to Rochelle. , - 

At first sight nothin indicated the cardinal, and it was 
impossible for those who did not know his face to guess 
in whose e they were. 

e Boer E a rained standing at the door, while 
the eyes of the personage we have just described were fixed 
upon him, and appeared to wish to penetrate even into the 
depths of his past. F 

“Is this Bonacieux ? ” asked he, after a moment of silence. 
“ Yes, monseigneur,” replied the officer, Hai 
Very well. Give me those papers, and leave us. 

The officer took the papers pointed out from the table, gave 
ee to him who asked for them, bowed to the ground, and 
retired, 

Bonacieux recognized in these papers his examination at 
the Bastille. en time to ‘ume the man at the fireplace 
Taised his eyes from the writings, and plunged them like 
daggers into the heart of the poor mercer. 

At the end of ten minutes’ reading, and ten seconds of 
examination the cardinal had made up his mind, 
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“That head has never conspired,” murmured he; “buf 
no matter—let us investigate just the same.” 

“ You are accused of high treason,” sald the cardinal 
slowly. 

s do I have been told already, monseigneur,” cried Bon- 
acieux, giving his questioner the title he had heard the 
officer give him; “ but I swear to you that I know nothing 
about it.” 

The cardinal repressed a smile, 

“You have conspired with your wife, with Madame de 
Chevreuse, and with milord the Duke of Buckingham.” 

“In fact, monseigneur, I have heard her pronounce all 
those names.” 

“ And on what occasion ?” 

“ She said that Cardinal Richelieu had drawn the Duke of 
Buckingham to Paris to ruin him and to ruin the queen.” 

“ She said that ? ” cried the cardinal angrily. 

“Yes, monseigneur ; but I told her she was wrong to talk 
about such things, and that his Eminence was incapable——” 
pie ola your tongue! You are a fool,” replied the car. 

“That’s exactly what my wife said, monseigneur.”” 

“Do you know who carried off your wife ? * 

“ No, monseigneur.” 

“You have suspicions, nevertheless ? ” 

“ Yes, monseigneur ; but these suspicions appeared to be 
E to the superintendent, and I no longer have 

m. 

“ Your wife has escaped. Did you know that ?” 

“ No, monseigneur; I learned it since I have been in 
prison, and then from the conversation of the superintendent 
—a very pleasant man.” 

The cardinal repressed another smile. 

“ Then you are ignorant of what has become of your wife 
since her flight ?” k 

“ Absolutely, monseigneur ; but she has most likely re- 
turned to the Louvre.” j 

“ At one o'clock this morning she had not returned,” 

“ My God! what can have become of her, then ? # 

“ We shall know, be assured. Nothing is concealed from 
the cardinal ; the cardinal knows everything.” 

“ In that case, monseigneur, de you believe the cardinal 
pr be so kind as to tell me what has become of my 

ife 2” 


“ Perhaps he may s bit you must. in the first place, reveal | 


| 
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to the cardinal all you know of your wife’s relations with 
Madame de Chevreuse.” 

“ But, monseigneur, I know nothing about them. Ihave 
never seen her,” 

“ When you went to fetch your wife from the Louvre, did 
you always return directly home ? ” 
* “Scarcely ever. She had business to transact with linen- 
drapers, to whose shops I escorted her.” 

“ And how many were there of these linen-drapers ? ” 

‘Two, monseigneur.” 
“And where did they live ? ” ‘ 
“ One Rue de Vaugirard, the other Rue de la Harpe.” 
“ Did you go into these houses with her ? ” 
“ Never, monseigneur ; I waited at the door.” 
“ And what excuse did she make for thus going in alone ? ” 
he gave me none, She told me to wait, and I waited.” 
Ou are a very complacent husband, my dear Monsieur 

macieux,” said the cardinal. 

“ He calls me his dear monsieur,” said the mercer to him- 
Self. “Baht matters are going all right,” 

Should you know\those doors ee 

es.” 


“ Do you know the numbers P ™ 
Wes 


e p: 
What are they ? ” 
HA No. 25 in the Rue de Vaugirard; 75 in the Rue de la 
arpe,” 
“ Very well,” said the cardinal. 
At these words he took up a silver bell and rang it. The 


Officer ent 


“ 7, 


Go,” said he in a subdued voice, “ and find Rochefort. 
Tell him to come to me immediately, if he has returned.” 

“The count is here,” said the officer, “and wishes to 
Speak instantly with your Eminence.” 

5 him come in, then—let him come in, then!” said 
the cardinal eagerly. 

The officer rushed out of the apartment with that alacrity 
which all the cardinal’s servants displayed in obeying him, 

© your Eminence | ” murmured Bonacieux, rolling his 

eyes round in astonishment. 

Five Seconds had not elapsed after the disappearance of the 
officer when the door opened and a new personage entered, 

It is he; cried Bonactoux. 
“Hel What he?” asked the cardinal, 
“The man who took away my wiis i" 
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The cardinal rang a second time. The officer reappeared. 

“ Place this man in the care of his two guards, and let him 
wait till I send for him.” 

“No, monseigneur, no, it is not he!” cried Bonacieux ; 
“no, I was mistaken. This is quite a different man, and 
does not resemble him at all. The gentleman is a very 
good sort of man!” d 

“ Take away this fool!” said the cardinal. 

The officer took -Bonacieux by the arm, and led him into 
the antechamber, where he found his two guards. 

The newly-introduced personage followed Bonacieux im- 
patiently with his eyes till he was gone out, and the moment 
the door closed he advanced eagerly toward the carčinal 
and said,— 

“ They have seen each other.” 

“ Who ? ” asked his Eminence. 

“ He and she.” 

“The queen and the duke ? ” cried Richelieu, 

“Yes,” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ At the Louvre.” 

“ Are you sure of it ?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

“ Who told you of it ? ” 

“Madame de Lannoy, who is devoted to your Eminence, 
as you know.” 

“ Why did she not let me know sooner ? ” 

“ Whether by chance or mistrust, the queen made Madame 
de Surgis sleep in her chamber, and kept her all day.” 

a Well, we are beaten! Now let us try to take our 
revenge.” 

“I will assist you with all my heart, monseigneur ; be 
assured of that.” 

“ How did it take place ? ” 

“ At half-past twelve the queen was with her women——” 

“ Where ?” 

“In her bedchamber- Ai 

“ Go on.” 

“ When some one came and brought her a handkerchief 
from her dame de lingerie.” 

“ And then ?” 

“ The queen immediately exhibited strong emotion, and, 
in spite of the rouge which covered her face, grew pale.” 

“Go on, goon!” 

“ She, however, rose, and with a trembling voice, ‘ Ladies,’ 
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said she, ‘wait for me ten minutes; I shall soon return.’ She 
then opened the door of her alcove and went out.” 

“ Why did not Madame de Lannoy come and inform you 
instantly 7” 

“ Nothing was certain as yet. Besides, her Majesty had 
said, ‘ Ladies, wait for me,’ and she dared not disobey the 

ueen.” 
Ta How long did the queen remain outside of the chamber ? ” 

“ Three-quarters of an hour,” 

‘Did none of her women accompany her ? ” 

“ Only Dofia Estefana.” 

“And she afterwards returned ? ” 

“ Yes; but only to take a little rosewood casket, with her 
monogram upon it, and to go out again immediately.” 

“ And when she finally returned, did she bring that casket 
with her p” 

“No.” 

“Does Madame de Lannoy know what was in that 
casket ? ” 

“ Yes; the diamond studs which his Majesty gave the 

ueen,?” 
ae And she came back without this casket ? ” 

SYES” 

“ Madame de Lannoy, then, is of the opinion that she gave 
them to Buckingham ? ” 

a see is sure one pa 

Ow can she be sure 

“In the course of the day Madame de Lannoy, in her 
quality of tire-woman of the queen, looked for this casket, 
appeared uneasy at not finding it, and at length asked the 
queen if she knew anything about it.” } 

“And the queen ?” : 

“The queen became exceedingly red, and replied that 
having on the preceding evening broken one of those studs, 
she had sent it to her goldsmith to be repaired.” y 

“ He must be called upon, and so ascertain if the thing 
be true or not.” A 

r; Thave just been a his Sopii 

‘ And the goldsmith says ? ” : 

“ The goldsmith has heard of nothing of the kind.” 

“ Good } good! Rochefort, all is not lost; and perhaps 
perhaps everything is for the best.” 7 

“The fact is, that I do not doubt your Eminence’s 
Senius—” i 

“ Will repair the blunders of his agent; is that it ?.” 


\ 
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“ That is exactly what I was going to say, if your Emis 
nence had permitted me to finish my sentence.” 

“Do you know where the Duchesse de Chevreuse and the 
Duke of Buckingham were concealed ? ” 

‘t No, monseigneur. My people could tell me nothing posi- 
tive in regard to that,” 

“ But I know.” 

“ You, monseigneur ?” 

“Yes, or at least I suspect. They were, one in the Rue 
de Vaugirard, No, 25, the other in the Rue de la Harpe, 
No. 75.” 

“ Does your Eminence wish them both to be arrested ? ” 

“Tt is too late ; they will be gone.” 

“ But still we can make sure of it.” z 

“ Take ten men of my guards, and search both houses 
thoroughly.” 

“Instantly, monseigneur,” 

The cardinal, upon being left alone, reflected for an in- 
stant, and then rang the bell a third time, 

The same officer appeared, 

“ Bring the prisoner in again,” said the cardinal. 

M. Bonacieux was introduced anew, and upon a sign from 
the cardinal the officer retired, 

“ You have deceived me!” said the cardinal sternly, 

“ T,” cried Bonacieux—“ I deceive your Eminence!” 

“Your wife, when going to Rue de Vaugirard and Rue 
de la Harpe, did not go to any linen-drapers.” 

_“ Then ‘where, in God’s name, did she go?” 

“She went to the house of the Duchesse de Chevreuse 
and she went to the Duke of Buckingham’s.” i 

“ Yes,” cried Bonacieux, recalling ail the circumstances— 
“ yes, that’s it, Your Eminence is right. I told my wife 
several times that it was surprising that linen-drapers should 
live in such houses—in houses that had no signs—and every 
time she began to laugh. Ah, monseigneir!” continued 
Bonacieux, throwing himself at his Eminence’s feet—* ah ! 
how truly you are the cardinal, the great cardinal, the man 
of genius whom all the world reveres 1” 

However contemptible might be the triumph gained over 
so vulgar a being as Bonacieux, the cardinal did not the less 
enjoy it for an instant. Then, almost immediately, as if a 
new thought had entered his mind, a smile passed over his 
lips, and reaching out his hand to the mercer,— 

“ Rise, my friend,” said he ; “ you are an honest i 

“ The cardinal has touched me with his hand tar have 
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touched the hand of the great man!” cried Bonacieux. 
“ The great man has called me his friend!” 

“Yes, my friend, yes,” said the cardinal, with that pater- 
nal tone which he sometimes knew how to assume, but 
which deceived only those who did not know him; “and 
as you have been unjustly suspected—well, you must be 
indemnified. Here! take this purse of a hundred pistoles, 
and pardon me.” 

“ I pardon you, monseigneur !” said Bonacieux, hesitating 

to take the purse, fearing, doubtless, that this pretended gift 
was only a joke. “ But you are free to have me arrested, , 
you are free to have me tortured, you are free to have me 
hung. You are the master, and I should not have the least 
word to say about it. Pardon you, monseigneur! you 
cannot mean that.” 
_ “Ah, my dear Monsieur Bonacieux, you are generous 
in this matter, and I thank you for it. So you will take 
this purse, and you will go away without being too much 
dissatisfied with your treatment ? ” 

“ I shall go away enchanted.” 

“ Farewell, then—that is to say, for the present, for I 
hope we shall meet again.” 

“ Whenever monseigneur wishes. I am always at his 
Eminence’s orders.” 

“And that will be frequently, I assure you, for I have 
found something extremely agreeable in your conversa- 

on,” 

“O monseigneur ! ” ) f 

“Au revoir, Monsieur Bonacieux, au revoir | x 

And the cardinal made him a sign with his hand, to 
which Bonacieux replied by bowing to the ground, He 
then backed himself out, and when he was in the ante- 
chamber the cardinal heard him, in his enthusiasm, crying 
aloud, “ Long life to monseigneur t Long life to his Emi- 
nence! Long Jife to the great cardinal!” The cardinal 
listened with a smile to this vociferous manifestation of 

. Bonacieux's enthusiasm; and then, when Bonacieux’s 
cries were no longer audible,— 

“Good!” said he; ‘‘ here’s a man who, henceforward, 
would lay down his life for me,” 

And the cardinal began to examine with the greatest 
attention the map of Rochelle, which, as we have said, lay 
Open upon the table, tracing with a pencil the line where 
the famous dike was to pass, which, eighteen months later, 
shut up the port of the besieged city. 
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As he was in the deepest part of his strategic meditations 
the door opened again, and Rochefort entered. 

“ Well?” said the cardinal eagerly, rising with a quick- 
ness which proved. the degree of importance he attached 
+o the commission with which he had charged the count. 

« Well,” said the latter, “a young woman of about 
twenty-six or twenty-cight years of age, and a man of from 
thirty-five to forty, have been lodging in fact at the two 
houses pointed out by your Eminence, the one four days 
and the other five; but the woman left last night, and the 
man this morning.” A 

“They were the persons!” cried the cardinal, looking 
at the clock ; “ and now it is too late to have them pursued. 
The duchess is at Tours, and the duke at Boulogne. We 
can find them again only in London.” 

“ What are your Eminence’s orders ?” 

“ Not a word of what has passed. Let the queen remain 
in perfect security ; let her be ignorant that we know her 
secret; let her believe that we are in search of some 
conspiracy or other, Send me Séguier, the keeper of the 
seals.” 

“And that man—what has your Eminence done with 
him ?”” 

“ What man ? *” asked the cardinal, 

“ That Bonacieux.” 

“I have done with him all that could be done, I have 
made him a spy upon his wife.” 

The Comte de Rochefort bowed like a man who acknow- 
ledges the great superiority of his master, and retired, 

Left alone, the cardinal sat down again, wrote a letter, 
which he sealed with his private seal, then rang the bell, 
The officer entered for the fourth time. 

“ Have Vitray sent to me,” said he, “ and tell him to be 
ready for a journey,” É 

An instant after the man he required was before him, 
booted and spurred. 

“ Vitray,” said he, “ you will go with all speed to London. 
You must not stop an instant on the way. You will de- 
liver this letter to milady. Here is an order for two hun- 
dred pistoles ; call upon my treasurer and get the money. 
You shall have as much again if you are back within six 
days, and have executed your commission well.” 

The messenger, without replying a single word, bowed, 
took the letter, with the order for the two hundred pistoles, 
and went out, . 
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These were the contents of the letter :— 


“Mitapy,—Be at the first ball at which the Duke of 
Buckingham shall be present. He will wear on his doublet 
twelve diamond studs. Get as near to him as you can, and 
cut off two of them. . 

“ As soon as these studs are in your possession, inform me.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
MAGISTRATES AND SOLDIERS. 


On the day after these events had taken place, Athos not 
having reappeared, M. de Tréville was informed by D’Artag- 
nan and Porthos of his absence. As to Aramis, he had 
asked for a five days’ furlough, and had gone, it was said, 
to Rouen on family business. 

M. de Tréville was the father of his soldiers. The lowest 
or the most obscure among them, as soon as he assumed 
the uniform of the company, was as sure of his aid and 
PEpporE as his brother himself could have been. 
| e repaired, then, instantly to the residence of the chief 
‘of police. The officer who commanded the post of the 
Croix-Rouge was sent for, and by successive inquiries they 
found that Athos was then lodged in the Fort l'Evêque. 

Athos had passed through all the examinations we have 
seen Bonacieux undergo. 

e were present at the scene in which the two captives 
were confronted with each other. Athos, who had till 
that time said nothing, for fear that D’Artagnan, interrupted 
in his turn, should not have the time he needed—Athos 
from this moment declared that his name was Athos and 
not D’Artagnan, He added that he did not know either 
Monsieur or Madame Bonacieux ; that he had never spoken 
to either; that he had come, at about ten o’clock in the 
evening, fo pay a visit to his friend, M. d'Artagnan, but 
up to that hour he had been at M. de Tréville’s» where he 
had dined. “Twenty witnesses,” added he, “ could attest 
the fact,” and he named several distinguished gentlemen, 
and among them was the Duc de la Trémouille. 

The second superintendent was as much bewildered as 
the first had been by the simple but firm declaration of 
the musketeer upon whom he was anxious to take revenge, 
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which men of the robe like at all times to gain over men 
of the sword. But the name of M. de Tréville and that of 
M. de la Trémouille demanded consideration. 

Athos was also sent to the cardinal, but unfortunately 
the cardinal was at the Louvre with the king. | r 

It was precisely at this moment that M. de Tréville, 
coming from the residence of the ‘chief of police and the 
office of the governor of the Fort l’Evéque, without having 
been able to find Athos, arrived at the palace. , ` 

As captain of the musketeers, M. de Tréville had at all 
times the right of entrance to the king. er es 

It is well known how violent the king’s prejudices were 
against the queen, and how skilfully these prejudices were 
kept up by the cardinal, who, in affairs of intrigue, mis- 
trusted women much more than men, One of the principal 
causes of this prejudice was the friendship of Anne of 
Austria for Madame de Chevreuse, These two women gave 
him more uneasiness than the war with Spain, the quarrel 
with England, or the embarrassment of the finances. In 
his eyes and to his perfect conviction, Madame de Chevreuse 
not only served the queen in her political intrigues, but 
—and this troubled him still more—in her love affairs. 

At the first word the cardinal uttered concerning Madame 
de Chevreuse—who, though exiled to Tours, and believed to 
be in that city, had come to Paris, remained there five days, 
and had outwitted the police—the king flew into a furious 
passion, Although capricious and unfaithful, the king 
wished to be called Lotis the Just and Louis the Chaste. 
Posterity will have a difficulty in understanding this char- 
acter, which history explains only by facts and never by 
reasonings, 

But when the cardinal added that not only Madame de 
Chevreuse had been in Paris, but also that the queen had 
communicated with her by the means of one of those mys- 
terious correspondences which at that time was called a 
cabal; when he affirmed that he, the cardinal, was about 
to unravel the most tightly twisted threads of this intrigue ; 
when at the moment of arresting in the very act, with all 
the proofs on her, the queen’s emissary to the exiled duchess, 
a musketeer had dared to interrupt violently the course of 
justice, by falling, sword in hand, upon the honest men of 
the law charged with investigating impartially the whole 
affair, in order to place it before the eyes of the king, Louis 
XIII. could contain himself no longer; he took a step 
towari the queen’s apartment, showing that pale and mute 
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indignation which, when it broke out, led this prince to 
the commission of the coldest cruelty. 

And yet, in all this, the cardinal had not yet said a word 
about the Duke of Buckingham. 

At this instant M. de Tréville entered, cold, polite, and 
in irreproachable costume. 

Made aware of what had just gone on by the presence of 
the cardinal and the alteration in the king’s countenance, 
M. de Tréville felt himself very much like Samson before 
the Philistines. 

Louis XIII. had already placed his hand on the knob 
of the door. At the noise made by the entrance of M. de 
Tréville he turned round. i 

| “ You arrive in good time, sir,” said the king, who, when 
his passions were raised to a certain point, could not dis- 
semble. “T have learned some pretty things concerning 
your musketeers ! ” k R 

“And I,” said M. de Tréville coldly—“I have some 

| pretty things to inform your Majesty concerning your 
Magistrates.” . J 

| “What ?” said the king haughtily. 

“T have the honour to inform your Majesty,” continued 
M. de Tréville, in the same tone, “ that a party of procura- 
tors, superintendents, and police officials, very estimable 
people, but, as it appears, very hostile to the uniform, have 
taken upon themselves to arrest in a house, to lead away 

| through the open street, and throw into the Fort l’Evéque 

(all upon an order which they have refused to show me) 

one of my, or rather your, musketeers, sire—a man of irre- 

+ proachable conduct, of an almost illustrious reputation, and 
whom your Majesty knows favourably—M. Athos.” 

“ Athos!” said the king mechanically ; “ yes, indeed, I 
know that name.” X 

“Let your Majesty remember,” said M. de Tréville, 
“that M. Athos is the musketeer who, in the unfortunate 
duel which you are acquainted with, had the misfortune 
seriously to wound M. de Cahusac.—By the way, mon- 
seigneur,” continued De Tréville, addressing the cardinal, 
“M. de Cahusac has entirely recovered, has he not ? ” 

“Thank you!” said the cardinal, biting his lips with 
anger. 

“M. Athos, then, had gone to pay'a visit to one of his 
friends, absent at the timê,” continued M. de Tréville, “ to 
a young Béarnais, 2 cadet in his Majesty’s guards, the 

| company of M, des Tssarts ; but scarcely had he arrived 


[ae 
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at his frlend’s and taken up a book, while waiting for his 
return, when a mixed crowd of bailifis and soldiers came 
and laid siege to the house, broke open several doors——” 

The cardinal made the king a sign, which signified, “ That 
was on account of the affair about which I spoke to you.” 

“Oh, we all know that,” interrupted the king; “ for 
all that was done for our service.” 

“Then,” said Tréville, “it was also for your Majesty’s 
service that one of my musketeers, who was innocent. was 
seized; that he was placed between two guards, like a 
malefactor, and that this gallant man, who has ten times 
shed his blood in your Majesty’s service, and is Teady to 
shed it again, has been paraded through the midst of an 
insolent populace |” 

“Bah!” said the king, who began to give way; “was: 
it managed in that way ?” 

“M. de Tréville,” said the cardinal, with the greatest 
coolness, “ does net tell your Majesty that this innocent 
musketeer, this gallant man, had only an hour before 
attacked, sword in hand, four auy appointed examiners 

who were delegated by me to look into an affair of the 
highest importance.” 

“T defy one Eminence to prove it," cried M. de Tréville, 
with his Gascon freedom and military roughness; “ for, 
one hour before, M. Athos, who, I will confide it to your 
Majesty, is really a man of the highest quality, did me 
the honour, after having dined with me, to remain in the 
paonr of my hôtel, and converse there with the Duc de la 

rémouille and the Comte de Châlus, who were present,” 

The king looked at the cardinal. ` 

“A written examination attests it,” said the cardinal 
replying aloud to his Majesty’s mute question; “and the 
ill-treated people have drawn up the following, which I 
have the honour to present to your Majesty.” 

“ And are the reports of magistrates to be compared with 
the word of soldiers ? ” replied Tréville haughtily, 

“ Come, come, Tréville, hold your tongue,” said the king. 

“ Tf his Eminence entertains any suspicion against one 
of my musketeers,” said Tréville, “ the cardinal’s justice 
is sufficiently well known to induce me to demand an in- 
quiry myself.” FERS ; 

“In the house in which the judicial inquiry was made,” 
continued the phlegmatic cardinal, “ there lodges, I believe, 
a young Béarnais, a friend of the musketeer’s,” 

“ Your Eminence means M, d'Artagnan,” 
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“I mean a young man who is under your protection, 
Monsieur de Tréville.” 

“Yes, your Eminence, it is the same.” 

“Do you not suspect this young man of having given 
bad advice——” 

“To M. Athos, to a man double his age ?” interrupted 
M. de Tréville, “ No, monseigneur. Besides, M. d’Artag- 
nan passed the evening at my hôtel.” 

“ Well,” said the cardinal, “ everybody seems to have 
passed the evening at your hétel!” 

“Does your Eminence doubt my word ?” said Tréville, 
his brow fiushing with anger. 

“No, God forbid !” said the cardinal; “but only let 
me inquire at what hour he was with you ?” 

“Oh, that I can affirm positively, your Eminence ; for 
as he came in I remarked that it was but half-past nine 
by the clock, although I had believed it to be later.” 

“ And at what hour did he leave your hôtel ? 2 

“ At half-past ten—an hour after the event.” 

_ “Well, but,” replied the cardinal, who did not for an 
instant suspect De Tréville’s loyalty, and who felt that the 
victory was escaping from his hands—“ well, but Athos 
was taken in that house in the Rue des Fossoyeurs.” 

“ Is one friend forbidden to visit another, or a musketeer 
of my company to fraternize with a guard of M. des Essarts’s 
company ?” $ 7 eta 

“ Yes, when the house 1 which he fraternizes is under 
suspicion.” 

“That house is under suspicion, Tréville,” said the king ; 
“ perhaps you were not aware of that ne 

“Indeed. «sire, I knew nothing of it. The house may 
be under suspicion, but I deny that it is so in that portion 
of it inhabited by M. d'Artagnan ; for I can affirm, sire, 
if I can believe what he says, that there does not exist a 
more devoted servant of your Majesty, or a more profound 
admirer of the cardinal.” s 

“Was it not this D'Artagnan who wounded Jussac, in 
that unfortunate encounter which took place near the 
monastery of the Carmes-Déchaussés ?”” asked the king, 
looking at the cardinal, who coloured with vexation, — 

“ And the next day Bemal Yes, sire, yes, it is the 
Same. Ye iesty has an excellent memo: ane 

se Coe oe ead we decide ? ” said the ie: ; 

“ That concerns your Majesty more than me,” said the 
cardinal, “T should say that he was guilty. 
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“ And I deny it,” said De Tréville. “ But his Majesty 
has judges, and these judges will decide.” 

«That is best,” said the king. “Send the case before 

the judges; it is their business to judge, and they will 
judge.” 
HR Only,” replied Tréville, “it is a sad thing that in the 
unfortunate times in which we live, the purest life, the most 
incontestable virtue, cannot exempt a man from infamy 
and perseontion. The army, I will answer for it, will be 
but little pleased at being exposed to rigorous treatment 
on account of police affairs,” s 3 

The expression was imprudent; but M, de Tréville 
launched it with a full knowledge of his case. He was 
desirous of an explosion, because then the mine throws forth 
fire, and fire enlightens, 

“ Police affairs!" cried the king, taking up De Tréville’s 
words—" police affairs! And what do you know about 
them, sir? Concern yourself with your musketeers, and 
do not annoy me in this way. It appears, according to 
yous account, that if, unfortunately, a musketeer is arrested, 

rance is in danger! Here’s a piece of work about a mus- 
keteer! Why, I would arrest ten of them, ’sdeath} a 
hundred even, all the company ; and I will not allow a 
whisper.” 

“ From the moment they are suspected by your Majesty,” 
said Tréville, “ the musketeers are guilty ; therefore you 
see me prepared to surrender my sword. For, after having 
accused my soldiers, there can be no doubt that the cardinal 
will end by accusing me, It is best to constitute myself at 
once a prisoner with M. Athos, who is already arrested, and 
with M. d’Artagnan, who most probably will be arrested.” 

“ You Gascon head! will you have done?” said the king. 

“ Sire,” replied Tréville, without lowering his voice in 
the least, “either order my musketeer to be restored to 
me, or let him be tried.” 

“ He shall. be tried,” said the cardinal. ° 

“ Well, so much the better, for in that case I shall demand 
of his Majesty permission to plead for him,” 

The king began to fear an outbreak. 

“Tf his Eminence,” said he, “had not personal mo- 
tives——” 

The cardinal saw what the king was about to say, and 
anticipated him. 

“Pardon me,” said he; “but the instant your Majesty 
considers ms a prejudiced judge, I withdraw.” 
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“Come,” said the king, “wili you swear by my father 
that M. Athos was at your residence during the event, and 
that he took no part in it ?” 

“By your glorious father, and by yourself, who are 
those whom I love and venerate the most in the world, 
I swear it!” 

“Be so kind as to reflect, sire,” said the cardinal. “If 
we release the prisoner thus, we shall never be able to know 
the truth.” A 

“M. Athos can always be found,” replied Tréville, 
“always ready to answer, when it shall please the magis- 
trates to question him. He will not desert, cardinal, be 
assured of that. I will answer for him.” 

“ No, he will not desert,” said the king ; “ he can always 
be found, as M. de Tréville says. Besides,” added he, 
lowering his voice, and looking appealingly at the cardinal, 
“let us give them some security. There is policy in that.” 

This policy of Louis XIII.’s made Richelieu smile. 

“ Order it as you please, sire. You possess the right of 
pardoning.” j i h 7 
“The tight of pardoning applies only to the guilty, 
said Tréville, who was determined to have the last word, 
“and my musketeer is innocent. It is not mercy, then, 

that you are about to accord, sire. It is justice.” 

“ And he is in the Fort l’Evéque ? ” said the king. 

“Yes, sire, in solitary confinement, in a dungeon, like 
the lowest criminal.” A 

“The devil, the devil!” murmured the king. “ What 
must be done ?” r 

“ Sign the order for his release, and all will be done,” 
replied the cardinal. “I believe, with your Majesty, that 
M. de Tréville’s guarantee is more than sufficient.” 

Tréville bowed very respectfully, with a joy that was 
not unmixed with fear. He would have preferred an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the cardinal to this 
sudden yielding? z A 
_ The king signed the order for release, and Tréville carried 
it away without delay- : ` i 

At the moment he was going out, the cardinal gave him 
a friendly smile, and said to the king, — _ 

“A perfect harmony seems to prevail in your musket 
eers, sire, between the leader and the soldiers, which musi 
be good for the service, and very honourable to All 

‘Now he will immediately play me some dog’s trick o: 
other,” said Tréville; “ there is no possibility of getting 
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the last word with such a man, But let us be quick; the 
king may change his mind presently. And, at all events, 
it is more difficult to put a man back into the Fort l’Evéque 
or the Bastille when once he has got out than it is to keep 
him a prisoner when he is there.” 

M, de Tréville made his entrance triumphantly into the 
Fort l'Evêque, from which he delivered the musketeer, 
whose calm indifference had not for a moment abandoned 


The first time he saw D’Artagnan, “ You have come off 
well,” said he to him; “there is your Jussac thrust paid 
for. There still remains Bernajoux, but you must not be 
too confident.” 

Moreover, M. de Tréville had good reason to mistrust 
the cardinal, and to think that all was not over, for scarcely 
had the captain of the musketeers closed the door behind 
him when his Eminence said to the king,— 

“ Now that we are at length by ourselves, we will, if your 
Majesty pleases, converse seriously, Sire, Buckingham has 
been in Paris five days, and left it only this morning.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH MONSIEUR SEGUIER, THE KEEPER OF THE SEALS, 
LOOKS MORE THAN ONCE FOR THE BELL, IN ORDER TỌ 
RING IT, AS HE USED TO DO. 


Ir is impossible to form an idea of the impression these 
few words made upon Louis XIII. He grew pale and red 
alternately, and the cardinal saw at once that he had re- 
covered, by a single blow, all the ground he had lost. 

“ Buckingham in Paris {” cried he; “and what does he 
come to do there ?” 

“ To conspire, no doubt, with your enemies, the Hugue- 
nots and the Spaniards.” e 

“ No, zounds, no ! To conspire against my honour with 
Madame de Chevreuse, Madame de Longueville, and the 
Condés,” 

“O sire, what an idea! The queen is too prudent, 
and, besides, loves your Majesty too weil.” : 

“Woman is weak, cardinal,” said the king; “and as 
to loving me much, I have my own opinion respecting that 
love.” 

“T nons the leas maintain,” said the cardinal, “ that the 
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Duke of Buckingham came to Paris for a project purely 
political.” 

“And I am sure that he came for quite another pur- 
pose, cardinal, But if the queen be guilty, let her 
tremble |” 

“Indeed,” said the cardinal, “ whatever repugnance I 
, may have in fixing my mind on such a treason, your Majesty 
compels me to think of it. Madame de Lannoy, whom, 
according to your Majesty’s command, I have irequently 
questioned, told me this morning that the night before last 
her Majesty sat up very late, that this morning she wept 
much, and that she was writing all day.” 

_“ That's it!” cried the king—“ to him, no doubt. Car- 
dinal, T must have the queen’s papers.” 

“But how to get them, sire? It seems to me that 
neither your Majesty nor I can charge ourselves with such 
a mission.” 

“ How did they act with regard to the Maréchale d’Ancre ?” 
cried the king, in the highest state of irritation; “her 
closets were thoroughly searched, and then she herself was 
searched,” 

“ The Maréchale d’Ancre was only the Maréchale d’Ancre, 
a Florentine adventuress, sire, and that was all; while the 
anene spouse of your Majesty is Anne of Austria, queen 
of France—that is to say, one of the greatest princesses 1n 
the world,” 

© She is not the less guilty, duket The more she has 
forgotten the high position in which she was placed, the 
more degrading is her fall. Long ago, in fact, I determined 
to put an end to all these petty intrigues of politics and 
love. She has also near her a certain La Porte. 3 

“ Who, I believe, is the mainspring of all this, I con- 
fess, said the cardinal. i 
n uen think, thén, as 1 do, that she deceives me?” said 

8 

Hir bee, and 1 repeat ft to your Majesty, that the 
queen conspires against her king’s power, but I have not 
said against his honour.” 

“ And II tell you against both; I tell you the queen 
does not love me; I tell you she loves another ; I tell you 
she loves that infamous Buckingham! Why did you not 
have him arrested while he was in Paris ? ” 

“ Arrest the duke! arrest the prime minister of King 
Charles I.f Can you think of it, sire? What a scandal! 
And suppose, then, the suspicions of your Majesty, which 
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I still continue to doubt, should prove to have any founda 
tion, what a terrible disclosure, what a fearful scandal ! ” 

“ But since he played the part of a vagabond or a thief, 
he should have been re 
. Louis XIII. stopped, terrified at what he was to say; 

while Richelieu, stretching out his neck, waited in vain for 
the word which had died on the lips of the king. 

“ He should have been. F , 

“ Nothing,” said the king, “ nothing. But all the time 
he was in Paris you, of course, did not lose sight of him ?” 

(No, Sire. 

“ Where did he lodge ? ” 

“ Rue de la Harpe, No, 75.” 

“ Where is that ? ” 

“ Towards the Luxembourg.” ; 

“ And you are certain that the queen and he did not see 
each other ? ” 

“I believe the queen to have too high a sense of her 
duty, sire,” 

“But they corresponded. Ttistohim that the queen has 
been writing all the day. Duke, I must have those letters!” 

“ Sire, notwithstanding——” 

“Duke, at whatever price it may be, I will have them.” 

“I would, however, beg your Majesty to observe——” 

“Do you, then, also join in betraying me, cardinal, by 
thus always opposing my will ? Are you also in league with 
Spain and England, with Madame de Chevreuse and the 
queen?” 

“ Sire,” replied the cardinal, sighing, “ I thought I was 
secure from such a suspicion.” x 

“ Cardinal, you have heard me, Iwill have those letters,” 

“ There is but one means,” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“That would be to charge Séguier, ‘the keeper of the 
seals, with this mission. The matter belongs entirely to 
the duties of his office.” 

“Let him be sent for instantly.” 

“ He is most likely at my hôtel, I requested him to call ; 
and when I came to the Louvre, I left orders, if he came, 
to have him wait.” 

“ Let him be sent for instantly.” 

“ Your Majesty’s orders shall be executed ; but——” 

“ But what ? ” 

“ But the queen will perhaps refuse to obey,” 

“ Whati my orders ? ” 
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be “ Yes, if she is ignorant that these orders come from the 
ng.” 

Pwel, that she may have no doubt on that head, I will 
go and inform her myself.” 

“ Your Majesty will not forget that I have done every- 
thing in my power to prevent a rupture.” 

“Yes, duke, yes; I know you are very indulgent toward 
the queen—too indulgent, perhaps. We shall have occa- 
sion, I warn you, at some future period to speak of that.” 

“Whenever it shall please your Majesty. But I shall 
be always happy and proud, sire, to sacrifice myself to the 
good harmony which I desire to see reign between you 
and the queen of France.” 2 

“Very well, cardinal, very well; but, in the meantime, 
send for the keeper of the seals, I will go to the queen.” 

And Louis’ XIII., opening the communicating door, 
passed into the corridor which led to the apartments of 
Anne of Austria. 

The queen was in the midst of her women, Madame de 
Guitaut, Madame de Sablé, Madame de Montbazon, and 
Madame de Guémenée. In a corner was the Spanish com- 
pranon, Doña Estefana, who had followed her from Madrid. 

adame de Guémenée was reading aloud, and everybody 
was listening to her with attention, with the exception of 
the queen, who had, on the contrary, desired this reading 
in order that she might be able, while feigning to listen, to 
Pursue the thread of her own thoughts. 

These thoughts, gilded as they were by a last reflection 
of love, were none the less sad. Anne of Austria, deprived 
of her husband’s confidence, pursued by the hatred of the 
cardinal, who could not pardon her for having repulsed a 
more tender feeling, having before her eyes the example 
of the queen-mother, whom that hatred had tormented all 
her life—though Marie de Medici, if the memoirs of the 
time are to be believed, had begun by granting to the 
cardinal that love which Anne of Austria always refused 
to him—Anne of Austria had seen her most devoted servants 
fall around her, her most intimate confidants, her dearest 
favourites. Like those unfortunate persons endowed with 
a fatal gift, she brought misfortune upon everything she 
touched. Her friendship was a fateful portent of coming 
Persecution. Madame de Chevreuse and Madame de Ver- 
Net were exiled, and even La Porte did not conceal from 

is mistress that he expected to be arrested at any moment. 

At the very instant when she was plunged in the deepest 
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and darkest of these reflections the door of the chamber 
opened and the king entered. 

The reader was instantly silent, all the ladies rose, and 
there was a profound silence. The king made no demon- 
stration of politeness ; only, stopping before the queen,— 

“Madame,” said he, in an unnatural voice, “you are 
about to receive a visit from the chancellor, who will com- 
monie certain matters to you with which I have charged 

The unhappy queen, who was constantly threatened 
with divorce, exile, and trial even, turned pale under her 
rouge, and could not refrain from saying, — ý 

“But why this visit, sire? What can ihe chancellor 
have to say to me that your Majesty could not say your- 
self ? 

The king turned upon his heel without reply, and almost 
at the same instant the captain of the guards, M. de Guitaut, 
announced the visit of the chancellor. 

When the chancellor appeared, the king had already gone 
out by another door. 

The chancellor entered, half smiling, half blushing, As 
we shall probably meet with him again in the course of this 
history, there is no harm in our readers making his ac- 
quaintance at once. 

This chancellor was a pleasant man. Des Roches le 
Masle, canon of Notre Dame, who had formerly been the 
cardinal’s valet, had introduced him to his Eminence as 
a perfectly reliable man. The cardinal trusted him, and 
profited by his confidence. 

There were many stories related of him, and among them 
the following :— 

After a wild youth, he had retired into a monastery, 
there to expiate, at least for some time, the follies of adoles- 
cence. 

But, on entering this holy place, the paor penitent was 
unable to shut the door quick enough to prevent the pas- 
sions he fled from entering with him. He was incessantly 
attacked by them, and the superior, to whom he confided 
this misfortune, wishing, as much as in him lay, to free 
him from them, had advised him, in order to conjure away 
the tempting demon, to have recourse to the bell-rope, 
and to ring with all his might. At the signal the monks 
would be made aware that temptation was besieging a 
brother, and all the community would offer prayers, 

This advice seemed good to the future chancellor. Reine 
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forced by the prayers offered up by the monks, he tried to 
exorcise the evil spirit ; but the devil does not suffer him- 
self to be easily dispossessed of a place in which he has fixed 
his garrison. In proportion as they redoubled the exorcisms 
he redoubled the temptations, so that day and night the 
bell was ringing full swing, announcing the extreme desire 
for mortification which the penitent experienced. 

The monks no longer had an instant of repose. By day 
they did nothing but ascend and descend the steps which 
led to the chapel. At night, in addition to compline and 
matins, they were further obliged to leap twenty times 
out of their beds and prostrate themselves on the flagging 
of their cells. 

It is not known whether it was the devil who gave way 
or the monks who grew tired, but within three months 
the penitent reappeared in the world with the reputation 
of being the most terrible possessed one that ever existed. 

On leaving the monastery he entered into the magistracy, 
became president of a court in the place of his uncle, em- 
braced the cardinal’s p thereby showing no little 
Sagacity, became chancellor, served his Eminence with zeal 
in his hatred against the queen-mother and in his vengeance 
on Anne of Austria, urged on the judges in the affair of 
Chalais, encouraged the endeavours of M. de Laffemas, 
chief gamekeeper of France ; then at length, clothed with 
the entire confidence of the cardinal, a confidence which 
he had so weli earned, he received the singular commission 
for the execution of which he presented himself in the 
qucen’s apartments. ` : 

he queen was still standing when he entered, but scarcely 
had she perceived him when she reseated herself in her 
armchair, made a sign to her women to resume their cushions 
and stools, and, with an air of supreme hauteur, said,— 
aq What ’do you desire, sir, and with what object in view 
O you present yourself here ? ” 

ore Peo Sane: in the name of the king, and with- 
out prejudice to the respect which I have the honour to 
Owe to your Majesty, a strict search into all your papers.” 

“How, siri a search into my papers—mine! Truly, 
this is an unworthy proceeding |” 

“Be kind enough to pardon me, madame; but on this 
Occasion I am but the instrument which the king employs. 
Has not his Majesty just left you, and has he not himself 
desired you to prepare for this visit ? ” 

“Examine, then, sit. I am a criminal, as it appears, 
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hurt as they really were by Richelieu’s policy, the eternal 
object of which was the abasement of the house of Austria, 
to pretend to declare war against France, and as a condition 
of peace to insist upon the. dismissal of the cardinal. But 
as to love, there was not a single word about it in all the 
letter. 

The king, quite delighted, inquired whether the cardinal | 
was still at the Louvre. He was told that his Eminence - 
was waiting his Majesty’s orders in his office, 

The king went straight to him, 

“There, duke,” said he, “you were tight, and I was 
wrong. The whole intrigue is political, and there is not 
the least question of love here in this letter, But, on the 
other hand, there is great question of you.” 

The cardinal took the letter and read it with the greatest 
attention. Then when he had reached the end of it he 
read it a second time. . 

“Well, your Majesty,” said he, “yow see how far my 
enemies go; they threaten you with two wars if you do 
not dismiss me. In your place, in truth, sire, I should 

ield to such powerful demands ; and on my part, it would 

e a real happiness to withdraw from public affairs.” 

“ What’s that you are saying, duke ? ” 

“ I say, sire, that my health is sinking under these burden- 
some struggles and these never-ending labours. I say that ` 
according to all probability I shall not be able to undergo 
the fatigues of the siege of Rochelle, and that it would be 
far better that you should appoint there either M. de Condé, 
M. de Bassompierre, or some valiant gentleman whose busi- 
ness is war, and not me, who am a churchman, and who am 
constantly turned aside from my real vocation to look after 
matters for which I have no aptitude. You would be the 
happier for it at home, sire, and I do not doubt you would 
be the greater for it abroad.” 

“ Duke,” said the king, “ I understand you. Be assured, 
all who are named in that letter shall be punished as they 
deserve, and the queen herself,” 

“What do you say, sire? God forbid that the queen 
should suffer the least uneasiness on my account! She has 
always believed me to be her enemy, sire, although your 
Majesty can bear witness that I have always taken her 
part warmly, even against you. Oh, if she betrayed your 

-Majesty on the side of your honour, it would be quite an- 
other thing, and I should be the first to say, ‘ No mercy, sire 
—no mercy for the guilty t° Fortunately, there is nothing 
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of the kind, and your Majesty has just acquired a fresh 
proof of it.” 

, “ That is true, cardinal,” said ‘the king, “and you were 
tight, as you always are; but the queen none the less 
deserves all my anger.” 

“Sire, you have now incurred hers. And even if she 
were to be seriously offended, I could well understand it. 
Your Majesty has treated her with severity ———”” 

“So T shall always treat my enemies and yours, duke, 
however high they may be placed, and whatever peril I 
may incur in acting severely towards them.” 

“The queen is my enemy, but not yours, sire. On the 
contrary, she is a devoted, submissive, and irreproachable 
eee Allow me then, sire, to intercede for her with your 

ajes RA 

i Tet her humble herself, then, and come to me first.” 

“On the contrary, sire, set the example. You have 
committed the first wrong, since it was you who suspected 

e queen.” A 

“What! I make advances first?” said the king. 
“Never |” 

“ Sire, I entreat you to do so.” 

“ Besides, how can I make advances first ? ” 

7 “ By doing a thing which you know will be agreeable to 
er,” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“Give a ball; you know how much the queen loves 

ancing, I will answer for it, her resentment will not hold 
out against such an attention.” E 

ot Cardinal, you know that I do not like mundane 
pleasures,” 

“ The queen will only be the more grateful to you, as she 
knows your antipathy for that amusement. Besides, it will 
be an Opportunity for her to wear those beautiful diamonds 
which you gave her recently, on her birthday, and with 
which she has since had no occasion to adorn herself.” 

“We shall see, cardinal, we shall see,” said the king, 
who, in his joy at finding the queen guilty of a crime which 
he cared little about, and innocent of a fault of which he 
had great dread. was ready to make up all differences with 
her—“ we shall’ see; but, upon my honour, you are too 
indulgent toward her.” $ 

“Sire,” said the cardinal, “ leave severity to your minis- 
ters, Clemency is a royal virtue; employ it, and you will 
find you will profit by it.” 
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Upon which the cardinal, hearing the clock strike eleven, 
bowed low, demanding permission of the king to retire, and 
supplicating him to come to a good understanding with the 

ueen. 

k Anne of Austria, who, in consequence of the seizure of 
her letter, expected reproaches, was much astonished the 
next day to see the king make some attempts at reconcilia- 
tion with her. Her first movement was one of repulse ; 
her womanly pride and her queenly dignity had both been 
so cruelly outraged that she could not come round at once. 
But, overcome by the advice of her women, she at last 
had the appearance of beginning to forget. The king took 
advantage of this favourable moment to tell her that he 
had the intention of shortly giving a fête. 

A fête was so rare a thing for poor Anne of Austria that 
at this announcement, as the cardinal had predicted, the 
last trace of her resentment disappeared, if not from her 
heart, at least from her countenance. She asked upon 
what day this féte would take place, but the king replied 
that he must consult the cardinal upon that head. 

In fact, every day the king asked the cardinal when this 
féte should take place, and every day the cardinal, under 
some pretence or other, deferred fixing it. Ten days passed 
away in this manner. 

A week after the scene we have described the cardinal 
received a letter with the London stamp, which contained 
only these few lines :— ; 

“I have them, but I am unable to leave London for 
want of money. Send me five hundred pistoles, and four 
or five days after I have received them I shall be in Paris.” 

On the same day that the cardinal received this letter 
the king put his customary question to him. 

Richelieu counted on his fingers, and said to himself, — 

“ She will arrive, she says, four or five days after having 
received the money. It will require four or five days for 
the transmission of the money, four or five days for her to 
return; that makes ten days. Now, allowing for contrary 
winds, accidents, and woman’s frailties, we cannot make 
it, altogether, less than twelve days.” i 

“Well, duke,” said the king, “have you made your 
calculations ?” n 

“Yes, sire. To-day is the zoth of September, The 
provosts of the city give a féte on the 3rd of October. 
That will fall in wonderfully weli. You will not appear 
to have gone out of your way to please the queen,” 
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Then the cardinal added,— 

“ By the way, sire, do not forget to tell her Majesty, 
the evening before the ball, that you would like to see how 
her diamond studs become her,” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
BONACIEUX’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Ir was the second time the cardinal had mentioned these 
diamond studs to the king. Louis XIII. was struck with 
his insistence, and began to fancy that this recommenda- 
tion concealed some mystery. 

More than once the king had been humiliated that the 
cardinal—whose police, without having yet attained the 
perfection of the modern police, was excellent—was better 
informed than himself even upon what was going on in 
his own household, He hoped, then, in a conversation 
with Anne of Austria, to obtain some additional informa- 
tion, and afterwards to come upon his Eminence with some 
secret which the cardinal either knew or did not know, 
but which, in either case, would raise him infinitely in. his 
minister’s eyes. à i r 

He went, then, to the queen, and, according to his custom, 
approached her with new threats against those who sur- 
rounded her. Anne of Austria hung down her head, allowed 
the torrent to flow on without replying, and hoped that 
it would finally cease of itself. But this was not what 
Louis XIII. wanted. Louis XIII. wanted a discussion, 
from which some light or other might break, convinced as 
he was that the cardinal was practising some dissimulation, 
and was preparing for him one of those terrible surprises 
which his Eminence was so skilful in getting up. He 
arrived at this end by his persistence in accusation. 

“But,” cried Anne of Austria, tired of these vague 
attacks—“ put, sire, you do not tell me all that you have 
in your heart, What have I done, then? Let me know 
what crime I have committed. It is impossible that your 
Majesty can make all this ado about a letter written to my 
brother 1 ” 

The king, attacked in so direct a manner, did not know 
what to answer.. He thought that this was the moment to 
E the desire which he was to make only on the eve of 
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“Madame,” said he, with dignity, “there will shortly 


be a ball at the City Hall. ' I wish that, in honour to our - . 


worthy provosts, you should appear at it in state dress, 
and particularly ornamented with the diamond studs which 
I gave you on your birthday, That is my answer.” 

Tt was a terrible answer. Anne of Austria believed that 
Louis XIII. knew all, and that the cardinal had persuaded 
him to employ this long dissimulation of seven or eight 
days, which, to be sure, was characteristic of the king also. 
She became excessively pale, leaned her beautiful hand 
upon a stand, a hand which then appeared like one of wax, 
and looking at the king, with terror in her eyes, she was 
unable to reply by a single syllable. 

“ You hear, madame,” said the king, who enjoyed this 
embarrassment to its full extent, but without guessing the 
cause—‘ you hear, madame ?” 

“ Yes, sire, I hear,” stammered the queen, 

“ You will appear at this ball ? ” 

SS Ves" 

“ And with those studs ?” 

“Yes.” 

The queen’s paleness increased, if possible. The king 
perceived it, and enjoyed it with that cold cruelty which 
was one of the worst sides of his character. 

“Then that is agreed upon,” said the king, “and that 
is all I had to say to you.” 

“But on what day will this ball take place?” asked 
Anne of Austria. 

Louis XIII. felt instinctively that he ought not to reply 
to this question, the queen having put it in an almost 
inaudible voice. ; 

“ Oh, very shortly, madame,” said he; “but I do not 
recollect the exact date of the day. I will ask the cardinal.” 

“Tt was the cardinal, then, who informed you of this 
ball?” cried the queen. | z 

“Yes, madame,” replied the astonished king. “But 

* 
why do you ask that ? 

“Tt was he who told you to ask me to appear there with 
those studs ? ” 4 

“ That is to say, madame—— 

“Tt was he, sire, it was he 1’” 

“ Well, and what does it signify whether it was he or I ? 
Is there any crime in this request ? i 

“ No, sire.” , 

“Then you will appeaz P” 
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“ Yes, sire.” 

“Very well,” said the king, retiring— very well; I 
count on it.” 

The queen made a curtsy, less from etiquette than be- 
cause her knees were sinking under her, 

“I am lost,” murmured the queen, “ lost! for the cardinal 
knows all, and it is he who urges on the king, who as yet 
knows nothing, but will soon know everything. I am lost! 
My God, my God!” 

She knelt upon a cushion and prayed, with her head 
buried between her palpitating arms, 

In fact, her position was terrible. Buckingham had re- 
turned to London, Madame de Chevreuse was at Tours. 
More closely watched than ever, the queen felt certain that 
one of her women was playing her false, but she could not 
know to tell which, La Porte could not leave the Louvre. 
She had not a soul in the world in whom she could confide. 

Thus, while contemplating the misfortune which threat- 
ened her and the abandonment in which she was left, she 
broke out into sobs and tears. 

“Can I be of no service to your Majesty ?” said all at 
once a voice full of sweetness and pity. 

The queen turned quickly round, for there could be no 
mistake in the tone of that voice. It was a friend who spoke 
thus, 3 

In fact, at one of the doors which opened into the queen’s 
apart d the pretty Madame Bonacieux. She 
edie Sey, in aa the dresses'and linen in a 


ad b 
closet ayes king entered. She could not get out, and 


had he: i, 

The ey uttered a piercing cry at finding herself dis- 
Covered, for in her trouble she did not at first recognize the 
young woman who had been given to her by La Porte. 

“Oh, fear nothing, madame!” said the young woman, 
clasping her hands, and weeping herself at the queen’s 
sorrow; “T am your Majesty’s, body and soul, and how- 
ever far I may be from you, however inferior may be my 
Position, ĮI believe I have Tove a means of extricating 

our j our trouble.” 
yon Yanlesty Ese slp you!” cried the queen; “but look 
me in the face, Iam betrayed on all sides. Can I trust in 
you?” 

“O madame!” cried the young woman, falling on her 
knees, “ upon my soul, I am ready to die for your Ma- 
isty? 
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wife, but that it was only a piece of political precau- 
tion. 

She found Bonacieux alone. The poor man, with much 
trouble, was putting his house in order, the furniture of 
which he had found mostly broken, and his chests and 
drawers mostly empty, the administration of justice not 
being one of the three things which King Solomon named 
as leaving no traces of their passage. The maidservant 
had run away at the moment of her master’s arrest. Terror 
had had such an effect upon the poor girl that after leaving 
Paris she had never stopped walking a minute till she 
reached Burgundy, her native place. 

The worthy mercer had, immediately on entering his 
house, communicated to his wife the news of his happy 
return, and his wife had replied by congratulating him, 
and telling him that the first moment she could steal from 
her duties should be devoted to paying him a visit. 

This first moment had been delayed five days, which, 
under any other circumstances, might have appeared rather 
long to M. Bonacieux. But he had, in the visit he had 
made to the cardinal, and in the visits Rochefort had made 
him, ample subjects for reflection ; and, as everybody knows, 
nothing makes time pass more quickly than reflection. 

This was the more so because Bonacieux’s reflections were 
all rose-coloured. Rochefort called him his friend, his dear 
Bonacieux, and never ceased telling him that the cardinal 
thought a great deal of him, The mercer fancied himself 
already on the high road to honours and fortune. 

Madame Bonacieux had also reflected, but, it must be 
admitted, upon something widely different from ambition. 
In spite of herself, her thoughts constantly reverted to 
that handsome young man who was so brave and ap- 
peared to be so much in love. Married at eighteen to M. 
Bonacieux, having always lived among her husband’s 
friends, people thoroughly incapable of inspiring any senti- 
ment whatever in a young woman whose heart was above 
her position, Madame Bonacieux had remained insensible 
tocommon seductions. But at this period the title of noble- 
man had a particularly great influence with the citizen class, 
and D’Artagnan was a nobleman. Besides, he wore the 
uniform of the guards, which, next to that of the musketeers, 
was most admired by the ladies, . He was, we repeat, hand- 
some, young, and bold; he spoke of love like a man who 
did love, and was anxious to be loved in return. There was 
certainly more than enough in all this to turn a head only 
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twenty-three years old, and Madame Bonacicux had just 
attained that happy period of life, 

The married couple, then, although they had not seen each 
other for more than a week, and although during that time 
serious events, in which both were concerned, had taken 
place, accosted each other with a certain amount of pre- 
occupation. Nevertheless, M. Bonacieux manifested real 
joy, and advanced towards his wife with open arms, 

Madame Bonacieux offered him her forehead to kiss, 

“ Let us talk a little,” said she. È 

“What | ” said Bonacieux, astonished. 

“Yes ; I have something of great importance to tell you.” 

“True,” said he; “and I also have some quite serious 
questions to put to you. Describe te me how you were 
carried off, I beg of you.” . 

“Oh, that does not concern us now,” said Madame 
Bonacieux. 

“What? My captivity ? ” 

“I heard of it the day it happened ; but as you were not 
guilty of any crime, as you were not guilty of any intrigue, 
as you, in short, knew nothing that could compromise your- 
self or anybody else, I attached no more importance to that 
event than it deserved.” 

“ You speak very lightly of it, madame,” said Bonacieux, 
hurt at the little interest his wife seemed to take in him. 
“ Do you know that I was buried during a whole day and 
a whole night in a dungeon of the Bastille ? ” 

_ “Oh, a day and night soon pass away. Let us leave your 
imprisonment, then, and return to what brings me to you.” 

t What! to what brings you to me? Is it not the desire 
of seeing a husband again from whom you have been 
separated for a week?” asked the mercer, very much 
Piqued. A 

‘Yes, that first, and other things afterwards,” 

“ Speak, then.” ; t 

“Tt is a thing of the highest interest, and upon which our 
future fortune perhaps depends,” 

_“ The complexion of our fortune has changed very much 
since I saw you, Madame Bonacieux, and I should not be 
astonished if, in the course of a few months, it were to 
excite the envy of many folks.” 4 5 

Yes, particularly if you will follow the instructions I 
am about to give you.” 

“Me?” 

_‘Yes. you. There is a good and holy action to be per- 
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formed, sir, and much money to be gained at the same 
time.” 

Madame Bonacieux knew that in speaking of money to 
her husband she attacked him on his weak side. But a 


man, even though he be a mercer, after he has talked ten. 


minutes with the Cardinal Richelieu, is no longer the same 
man. 

“Much money to be gained ?” said Bonacienx, pro- 
truding his lip, 

“ Yes, much,” 

“ About how much, pray ?” 

“ A thousand pistoles, perhaps.” 

X Humph i What you have to ask of me, then, is very 
serious ? ” 

“ Tt is indeed.” 

“ What is to be done ? ” 

“ You must set out immediately. I will give you a paper 
which you must not part with on any account, and which 
you will deliver into the proper hands.” 

“ And where am I to go?” 

“London.” 

“I go to London! You are joking. Ï have nothing to 
do in London.” 

“ But others require that you should go there.” 

“But who are those others? I warn you that I will 
never again work in the dark, and that i will know not 
Spe what I expose myself, but for whom I expose my- 
self. 

“ An illustrious person sends you, an illustrious person 
awaits you. The recompense will exceed your expectations ; 
that is all I promise you.” 

“More intrigues! nothing but intrigues! Thank you, 
madame; I am aware of them now. The cardinal has en- 
lightened me on that head.” 

“The cardinal?” cried Madame Bonacieux. “Have 
you seen the cardinal ?” $ 

“ He sent for me,” answered the mercer proudly, 

“And you went, you imprudent man ! ” 

“ Well, I can’t say I had much choice in going or not 
going, for I was taken to him between two guards. I 
must also confess that as I did not then know his Emi- 
nonce, if I had been able to decline the visit I should have 
been delighted to do so.” 

“ He ill-treated you, then? He threatened you ?”” 

“ He gave me his hand, and he called me his friend—his 
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friend! Do you hear that, madame? I am a friend of the 
great cardinal!” $ 

“ Of the great cardinal!” 

“Perhaps you would dispute his right to that title, 
madame ? ” 

“ Oh, I would dispute his right to nothing ; but I tell you 
that a minister’s favour is ephemeral, and that a man must 
be mad to attach himself to a minister. There are powers 
above his which do not depend upon the caprice of a man 
or the issue of an event; it is around these powers we 
must rally.” 

“T am sorry for it, madame, but I acknowledge no other 
power than that of the great man whom I have the honour 
to serve,” 

“ You serve the cardinal ? ” 

“Yes, madame; and as his servant I will not allow you to 
be concerned in plots against the safety of the state, or to 
assist in the intrigues of a woman who is not a French- 
woman, and who has a Spanish heart. Fortunately, we 
have the great cardinal ; his vigilant eye watches over all 
and penetrates to the bottom of the heart,” . 

Bonacieux was repeating, word for word, a sentence which 
he had heard the Comte de Rochefort use, But the poor 
woman, who had reckoned on her husband, and who, in 
that hope, had answered for him to the queen, trembled 
all the more, both at the danger into which she had nearly 
thrown herself, and at the helpless state to which she was 
reduced, Nevertheless, knowing her husband’s weak- 
ness, and more particularly his cupidity, she did not de- 
spair of bringing him round to her purpose, f 

“ Ah, you are a cardinalist, then, sir, are you?” cried 
she ; “and you serve the party of those who ill-treat your 
wife and insult your queen ?” 

“Private interests are as nothing before the interests of 
all. I am for those who are saving the state,” said Bona- 
cieux emphatically. s 

This was another of Comte de Rochefort’s sentences which 
be had retained; and which he now found the opportunity 

O use. 

“ And do you know what that state is you talk about ? ” 
demanded Madame Bonacieux, shrugging her shoulders. 
“ Be satisfied with being a plain, straightforward bourgeois, 
and turn your attention toward that side which holds out 
the greatest advantages.” ; 

eh f said Bonacieux, slapping a plump, round bag, 
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which gave back a silvery sound ; “ what do you think of 
this, my lady preacher ? ” 

“ Where does that money come from ?” 

“ Cawt you guess ?” 

“ From the cardinal ? ” 

“ From him, and from my friend the Comte de Roche- 
fort.” 

“ The Comte de Rochefort ! Why, it was he who carried 
me off!” 

“ Perhaps it was, madame.” 

“ And you receive money from that man !” 

“ Did you not yourself tell me that the carrying off was 
entirely political ? ”? 

“ Yes; but that abduction had for its object to make me 
betray my mistress, to draw from me, by tortures, confes- 
sions which might have compromised the honour and per- 
haps the life of my august mistress.” 

“Madame,” replied Bonacieux, “ your august mistress is 
a perfidious Spaniard, and what thè cardinal does is well 
done.” 

“ Sir,” said the young woman, “I knew you to be cow- 
ardly, avaricious, and weak, but I never till now believed 
you to be infamous ! ” 

“Madame,” said Bonacieux, who had never seen his 
wife in a passion, and who retreated before this conjugal 
anger—“ madame, what is that you say ?” 

“I say you are a miserable mean creature ! ” continued 
Madame Bonacieux, who saw she was regaining some little 
influence over her husband. “ You meddle with politics, 
do you, and still more with cardinalist politics ? Why, 
you are Selling yourself, body and soul, to the devil for 
mone’ 

“ No, but to the cardinal,” 

“ It’s the same thing ! ” cried the young womap.. “ Who 
names Richelieu names Satan.” a 

“Hold your tongue! hold your tongue, madame | We 
may be overheard.” 

“Yes, you are right. I should be ashamed for any one to 
know your baseness.” $ 

“ But what do you require of me, then ? Come, let us see.” 

“I have told you. You must set out instantly, sir ; you 
must accomplish loyally the commission with which I deign 
to charge you; and on that condition I pardon everything, 
I forget everything ; and still further ”—and she held out 
her hand to him—“ I give you my love again.” 
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Bonacieux was a coward, and he was avaricious, but he 
loved his wife ; he was softened. A man of fifty cannot long 
harbour malice against a pretty wife of twenty-three. 
Madame Bonacieux saw that he was hesitating. 

“Come! have you made up your mind ? ” said she. 

“But, my dear love, reflect a little upon what you require 
ofme. London is far from Paris, very far, and perhaps the 
commission with which you charge me is not without 
dangers ? * 

“Of what consequence is that, if you avoid them ? * 

“ Well, then, Madame Bonacieux,” said the mercer— 
“well, then, I positively refuse. Intrigues terrify me. I 
have seen the Bastille. Brrrrou ! it’s a frightful place that 
Bastille} Only to think of it makes my flesh creep. They 
threatened me with torture. Do you know what the 
torture is? Wooden points that they stick in between 

our legs till your bones break in pieci No, positively, 

will not go, And, ’sdeath ! why do you not go yourself ? 
For, in truth, I think I have hitherto been deceived in you. 
I really believe you are & man, and a most violent one 
too.” 

“And you—you are & woman, a miserable woman, foolish 
and stupid. You are afraid, are you ? Well, if you do not 
go this very instant, I will have you arrested by the queen’s 


3 


orders, and I will have you placed in that Bastille which 
you dread so much.” j 

Bonacieux fell into a profound reffection, He turned the 
two angers in his brain—the cardinal's and the queen’s. 
The cardinal’s predominated enormously. 

“ Have me arrested on behalf of the queen,” said he, “ and 
I—I will appeal to his Eminence.” 

At once Madame Bonacieux saw that she had gone too 
far, and she was terrified at having communicated so much, 
She for a moment contemplated with terror that stupid 
countenance, beating the imprint of a resolution as in- 
vincible as thé resolution of fools overcome by fear. 

‘Well, be it so!” said she. “ Perhaps, taking it all in 
all, you areright. Inthe iong run, a man knows more about 

olitics than a woman does—particularly you, Monsieur 

onacieux. who have conversed with the cardinal, And 
yet it is very hard,” added she, “that a man upon whose 
affection I thought 1 might depend treats me thus unkindly, 
and will not comply with any of my fancies.” 

“That is because your fancies might lead too far,” re- 
Blied the triumphant ieux, “ and I mistrust them.” 
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“ Well, I will give it up, then,” said the young woman, 
sighing. “It is well as it is ; say no more about it.” 

“Supposing, at least, you should tell me what I should 
have to do in London,” replied Bonacieux, who remembered 
a little too late. that Rochefort had desired him to endeav- 
our to obtain his wife’s secrets. 

“ It is of no use for you to know anything about it,” said 
the young woman, who drew back now by an instinctive 
mistrust. ‘It was about one of those follies of interest to 
women, a purchase by which much might have been gained.” 

But the more the young woman fought shy of committing 
herself, the more important Bonacieux conceived to be the 
secret which she declined to communicate to him. He 
resolved, then, that instant to hasten to the Comte de 
Rochefort, and tell him that the queen was looking for a 
messenger to send to London. 

“Pardon me for leaving you, my dear Madame Boha- 
cieux,” said he ; “ but not knowing you would come to see me, 
I had made an engagement with a friend. I shall soon re- 
turn; and if you will wait only a few minutes for me, as soon 
as I have concluded my business with that friend, I will 
come to get you; and as it is growing late, I will conduct you 
back to the Louvre.” 

“No, thank you, sir; you are not brave enough to be of 
any use to me whatever,” replied Madame Bonacieux. “I 
shall return very safely to the Louvre by myself.” 

“ As you please, Madame Bonacieux,” said the ex-mercer, 
“ Shall T have the pleasure of seeing you soon again ? ” 

“ Yes; next week I hope my duties will afford me a little 
liberty, and I will take advantage of it to come and set 
things to rights here, as they must be somewhat upset.” 

“ Very well; Ishall expect you. You are not angry with 
me?” 

“ Who ?—I ? Oh, not the least in the world.” 

“ Farewell till then.” A 

‘“ Till then.” 

Bonacieux kissed his wife’s hand and set off at a quick 

ace. 

“ Well,” said Madame Bonacieux, when her husband had 
shut the street door and she found herself alone, “the only 
thing still lacking that fool was to become a cardinalist ! 
And I, who have answered for him to the queen—I, who 
have promised my poor mistress—ah, my God ! my God! 
she will take me for one of those wretches who swarm the 
palace, and are placed about her as spies! Ah, Monsieur 
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Bonacieux, I never did love you much, but now it is 
worse than ever. I hate you! and by my word you shall 
pay for this ! ” 

‘At the moment she spoke these words a rap on the ceiling 
made her raise her head, and a voice which reached her 
through the ceiling cried,— 


“Dear Madame Bonacieux, open the little side door fo 
me, and I will come down to you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND, 


“ Au, madame,” said D’Artagnan, as he entered by the 
door which the young woman had opened for him, “ allow 
me to tell you that you have a sorry husband there.” 

“ Then you overheard our conversation ? ” asked Madame 
Bonacieux eagerly, and looking at D’Artagnan with much 
uneasiness. 


“ The whole of it.” 
“But, my God! how could you do that ? th 


with the cardinal’s bailiffs.” f 
“ And what did you understand by what we said ? ” 
“A thousand things. In the first place, that, fortunately, 
your husband is a simpleton and a fool. In the next place, 
that you are in trouble, of which I am very glad, as it gives 


me an rtu: of placing myself at your service ; and 
RRE ont to throw m att into the fire for 


you. And that the queen wants a brave, intelligent, de- 
voted man to make a journey to London for her, I have, 
at least, two of the three qualities you stand in need of, 
and here I am.” 


God!” murmured the young woman, 
“ought I to confide such a secret to you, Sit ? You. are 


“I suppose, then, you require some one to answer for 
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“ I admit that that would reassure me greatly.” 

“ Do you know Athos ?” 

“No.” 

“ Porthos ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Aramis ? ” 

“ No ; who are these gentlemen ? ” 

“ Three of the king’s musketeers. Do you know M. de 
Tréville, their captain ? ” 

“ Oh yes, him; I know him—not personally, but from 
having heard the queen speak of him more than once as a 
brave and loyal gentleman.” 

~ You are not afraid that he would betray you to the 
cardinal, are you ?” 

“ Oh no, certainly not.” 

“ Well, reveal your secret to him, and ask him whether, 
however important, however valuable, however terrible it 
may be, you may not safely confide it to me.” 

“ But this secret is not mine, and I cannot reveal it in this 
manner,” 

“Why, you were going to confide it to M. Bonacieux,” 
said D’Artagnan in vexation, 

“ As we confide a letter to the hollow of a tree, to the 
wing of a pigeon, or the collar of a dog.” 

* And yet—you see plainly that I love you.” 

“ You say so.” 

“ I am an honourable man.” 

“ T believe so.” 

“I am brave.” 

“ Oh, I am sure of that.” 

“ Then put me to the proof.” 

Madame Bonacieux, restrained by a last hesitation, looked 
at the young man. But there was such ardour in his eyes, 
such persuasion in his voice, that she felt herself drawn 
on to place confidence in him. Besides, she was in one of 
those circumstances in which everything must be risked for 
the sake of everything. The queen might also be as much 
injured by too great discretion as by too great confidence, 
and—let us admit it—the involuntary sentiment which she 
felt for her young protector compelled her to speak, 

“ Listen,” said she ; “ I yield to your protestations, I sub- 
mit to your assurances. But I swear to you, before God who 
hears us, that if you betray me, and my enemies pardon me, 
I will kill myself while accusing you of my death,” 

“And I—I swear to you before God, madame,” said 
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D'Artagnan, “ that if I am taken while accomplishing the 
orders you give me, I will die sooner than do anything or 
say anything that may compromise any one.” 

Then the young woman confided to him the terrible secret, 
a part of which had already been revealed to him, by chance, 
in front of the Samaritaine. 

This was their mutual declaration of love. 

D’Artagnan was radiant with joy and pride. This secret 
which he possessed, this woman whom he loved—confidence 
and love made him a giant. 

“I will go,” said he ; “I will go at once.” ` 

“How! you will go!” said Madame Bonacieux ; 
your regiment, your captain ? ” 

“By my soul, you made me forget all that, dear Con- 
stance! ‘Yes, you are right; I must obtain leave of ab- 
sence,” 

_ That is another obstacle,” murmured Madame Bona- 
cieux sorrowfully. 

“Whatever it may be,” cried D'Artagnan, after a mo- 
ment of reflection, “ I shall surmount it, be assured.” 

“How?” 

“ I will go this very evening to M. de Tréville, whom I will 
Tequest to ask this favour for me of his brother-in-law, M. 
des Essarts,” i 

“ But still there is another thing.” f 

“ What is that ? ” asked D’Artagnan, seeing that Madame 
Bonacieux hesitated to proceed. A 

“You have, perhaps, no money ? ” Qs 

“Perhaps is en ack? said D’Artagnan, smiling. 

“Then,” replied Madame Bonacieux, opening a cupboard 
and taking from it the very bag which half an hour before 
her husband had caressed so affectionately, “take this 

ag.” 
a The cardinal’s ? ” cried D’Artagnan, breaking into a loud 
laugh, he having, heard, as may be remembered, thanks to 
his broken floor, every syllable of the conversation between 
he mercer and his wife. 3 p 

“The cardinal’s,” replied tees Bonacieux. You 
see it makes a very respectable appearance.” 

“ Zounds fe Ga D'Artagnan, “it will be a doubly 
amusing affair to save the queen with his Eminence’s 
aone rokih B TN 

“ You are miable and charming yout an !” sai 
Madame Bonni “Be assured you will not find her 


Majesty ungrateful.” 


“and 


* 
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“Oh, I am already more than recompensed !” cried 

-D’Artagnan. “TI love you ; you permit me to tell you that 

I do; that is already more happiness than I dared’ to hope 
for.” 

“ Silence ! ” said Madame Bonacieux, starting. 

“What!” 

“ Some one is talking in the street.” 

“It is the voice of ——” * 

“ Of my husband! Oh yes, I recognized it!” 

D’Artagnan ran to the door and pushed the bolt, 

“ He shall not come in before I am gone,” said he; “ and 
when I am gone, you can open the door for him,” 

“ But I ought to be gone too. And the disappearance of 
this money—how am I to justify it if I am here ? ” 

“You are right. We must go out.” 

“Go out? How? He will sce us if we go out,” 

“ Then you must come up into my room.” 

“Ah,” said Madame Bonacieux, “you say that in a tone 
which terrifies me { ” 

Madame Bonacieux pronounced these words with tears in 
her eyes. D’Artagnan saw these tears, and much disturbed, 
softened, he threw himself at her feet. 

. “ In my apartment you will be as safe asin a temple. I 
give you my word as a gentleman.” A 
Aon Het us go, then. I place full confidence in you, my 
end.” 

D’Artagnan carefully drew back the bolt, and both, light 
as'shadows, glided through the interior door into the passage, 
ascended the stairs as quietly as possible, and entered 
D’Artagnan’s apartment. 

Once in his apartment, for greater security the young 
man barricaded the door. They both went up to the 
window, and through a slit in the shutter they saw M. 
Bonacieux talking with a man in a cloak. 

At the sight of this man D’Artagnan started, half drew 
his sword, and sprang towards the door, ‘ 

It was the man of Meung. 

“ What are you going to do ? ” cried Madame Bonacieux. 
“You will ruin us ali!” 

“But I have sworn to kill that man 1” said D’Art- 
agnan, 

“ At this time your life is devoted, and does not belong 
to you! In the name of the queen I forbid you to throw 
yourself into any danger which is foreign to that of your 
journey!” 
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“ And do you command nothing in your own name ? ” 

“In my name,” said Madame Bonacieux, with great 
emotion—“in my name I beg of you! But listen; they 
appear to be speaking of me.” 

D’Artagnan drew near the window and listened. 

M. Bonacieux had opened his door, and seeing the apart- 
ment empty, had returned to the man in the cloak, whom 
he had left alone for an instant. t 

“She is gone,” said he; “she must have gone back to 
the Louvre.” 

“ You are sure,” replied the stranger, “that she did not 
suspect the intention you had when you went out ?” 

_ “No,” replied Bonacieux, with a self-sufficient air, “ she 
is too superficial a woman.” 

“Is the young guardsman at home ? ” 

“I do not think he is. As you see, his shutter is closed, 
and there is no light shining through the chinks of the 
shutters.” » 

“ That’s true, but it’s just as well to be certain,” 

“ How can we be so?” 3 

Re ES 

ill ask his servant.” 

Bonacieux went into the house again, passed through the 
same door that had afforded a passage for the two fugitives, 
went up to D’Artagnan’s door, and knocked. a 

No one answered. Porthos, to make a greater display, 
had that evening borrowed Planchet. D’Artagnan him- 
self took care not to give the least sign of existence. 

At the moment that Bonacieux’s fist sounded on the 
goar the two young people felt their hearts bound within 
them, 

“ There is nobody in his room,” said Bonacieux. 

“ All the same Jet us walk into your apartment. We 
shall be safer there than in the doorway.” ` 3 

“Oh, good God!” whispered Madame Bonacieux, *‘ we 
shall hear no more.” 

“ On the contrary,” said D’Artagnan, “ we shall hear all 
the better.” x 

D'Artagnan raised the three or four tiles which made of 
his chamber another ear of Dionysius, spread a carpet, went 
down upon his knees, and made a sign to Madame Bonacieux 
to stoop down toward the opening, as he did. 

“You are sure there is nobody there?” said the un- 

own. 

“I will answer fox it.” said Bonacieux, 
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“ And you think that your wife——” 

“ Has returned to the Louvre.” - 

“ Without speaking to any one but yourself ? ” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ Please to understand that is an important point.” 

“ So the news I brought you, then, has some value. n 

“A very great value, my dear Bonacieux, I don’t 
attempt to deny it.” 

“ Then the cardinal will be pleased with me ?” 

“ No doubt he will.” 

“ The great cardinal |” 

“ Are you sure that in her conversation with you your 
wife mentioned no proper names ? ” 

“I don’t think she did.” 

“She did not name Madame de Chevreuse, the Duke of 
Buckingham, or Madame de Vernet >” 

“No; she only told me she wished to send me to London 
to further the interests of an illustrious personage,” 

“Oh, the traitor 1” murmured Madame Bonacieux. 

“ Silence ! ” whispered D’Artagnan, taking a hand which, 
without thinking of it, she suffered him to retain, 

“Nevertheless,” continued the man in the cloak, “it was 
very silly of you not to have feigned to accept the mission. 
You would now be in possession of the letter; the state, 
waich 2 AON, threatened, would be safe 3 and you-—” 

“And 1?” 

“Well, you—the cardinal would have given you. letters 
of nobility,” 

“ Did he tell you so ?” 

s Yes, I know that he meant to afford you that agreeable 
surprise.” 

“ Be calm,” replied Bonacieux 3 “ my wife adores me, and 
there is still plenty of time.” 

“ The silly fool!” murmured Madame Bonacieux, 

“Silence !”” said D’Artagnan, pressing her hand more 
tightly. ‘ 

Ei What do you mean by there being still time ?” asked 
the man in the cloak. 

“I will go to the Louvre; I will ask for Madame Bona- 
cieux; I will tell her I have reflêcted upon the matter; Iwill 
resume the affair, obtain the letter, and then hasten directly 
to the cardinal’s.” r : 

“ Well, begone then! Make all possible haste, I will 
shortly come back to learn the result of your plan,” 

The unknown went cut, 
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“The wretch ! ” said Madame Bonacieux, addressing this 
other affectionate epithet to her husband. 

“Silence, once more!” said D’Artagnan, pressing her 
hand still more tightly. 

A terrible howling interrupted these reflections of D’Ar- 
tagnan and Madame Bonacieux. It was her husband, who 
had discovered the disappearance of his money-bag, and 
was screaming out, “ Thieves ! thieves!” 

Bonacieux cried for a long time. But as such cries, on 
account of their frequency, did not attract much notice in 
the Rue des Fossoyeurs, and as, besides, the mercer’s house 
had not been for some time in very good repute, finding that 
nobody came, he went out, continuing to cry aloud, and his 
voice died away in the direction of the Rue du Bac. 

“Now he is gone, it is your turn to go,” said Madame 
Bonacieux, ‘Have courage, but above all, prudence, 
and remember that it is your duty to the queen ! 4 i 

“To her and to you!” cried D’Artagnan. “Be satis- 
fied, lovely Constance. I shall become worthy of her 
gratitude, but shall I likewise return worthy of your love ? 

The young woman replied only by the vivid blush which 
mounted to her cheeks. A few moments later D’Artagnan 
went out in his turn, enveloped in a large cloak, which the 


hands,— 
“Oh, my God!” cried she, “ protect the queen, protect 
meg? 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SPLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


D'ARTAGNA + straight to M. de Tréville’s hôtel. He 
chad considered , that in afew minutes the cardinal would be 
warned by this cursed unknown, who appeared to be his 
agent, and he rightly judged he had not a moment to lose. 

The young man’s heart overflowed with joy. An oppor- 
tunity presented itself to him in which there would be both 
glory and money to be gained, and as a far higher en- 
couragement still, had just brought him into close intimacy 
with the woman he adored. This chance was doing, then, 
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for him, almost at once, more than he would have dared 
to ask of Providence, 

M. de Tréville was in his drawing-room with his usual 
court of gentlemen. D’Artagnan, who was known as a 
familiar of the house, went straight to his office, and sent 
word to him that he wished to see him upon an affair of 
importance. 

D’Artagnan had been there scarcely five minutes when 
M. de Tréville entered. At the first glance, and by the joy 
which was painted on his countenance, the worthy captain 
plainly perceived that something fresh was on foot. 

All the way along D’Artagnan had been deliberating 
whether he should place confidence in M, de Tréville, or 
whether he should only ask him to give him carte blanche 
for a secret affair. But M. de Tréville-had always been so 
perfectly friendly, had always been so devoted to the king 
and queen, and hated the cardinal so cordially, that the 
young man resolved to tell him everything. 

“ You have something to say to me, my young friend ? ” 
said M. de Tréville. 

“Yes, sir,” said D’Artagnan; “and you will pardon me, 
I hope, for having disturbed you when you know the im- 
portance of my business,”* 

“Speak, then; I am all attention.” 

“Tt concerns nothing less,” said D’Artagnan, lowering 
his voice, “than the honour, perhaps the life, of the 
queen,” 

“ What are you saying ? ” asked M, de Tréville, glancing 
round to see if they were alone, and then fixing his scru- 
tinizing look upon D’Artagnan. 

“T say, sir, that chance has rendered me master of a 
secre 2 

“ Which you will keep, I hope, young man, with your 
life,” 

“ But which I must impart to you, sir, for you alone can 
assist me in the mission I have just received from her 
Majesty.” 

“Ts this secret your own ? * 

“No, sir; it is the queen’s,” 

“ Are you authorized by her Majesty to communicate it 
to me ?’ i 

“No, sir į for, on the contrary, I am desired to preserve 
the profoundest secrecy.” 

“ Why, then, are you about to betray it to me p” 

“ Because, as I said, without you I can do nothing; and I 
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was afraid that you would refuse me the favour I have come 
to ask, if you did not know for what purpose I asked it.” 
see your secret, young man, and tell me what you 
wish.” 5 
‘I wish you to obtain for me, from M. des Essarts, leave 
of absence for a fortnight.” 
| “When ?” 
“ This very night.” 
“ You are leaving Paris ? ” 
“I am going on a mission.” 
“ May you tell me where ? ” 
“ To London.” 
“ Has any one an interest in preventing your reaching 
there ?” 
| “ The cardinal, I believe, would give anything in the world 
to hinder me from succeeding.” 
“ And you are going alone ? + 
“I am going alone.” 
| “Tn that case you will not get beyond Bondy, I tell you 
so, by the word of De Tréville.” 

“ How so, sir?” 

“ You will be assassinated.” 

“ And I shall die in the performance of my duty.” 

“ But your mission will not be accomplished.” 

“ That is true,” replied D'Artagnan. 3 

“ Believe me,” continued Tréville, “in enterprises of this 
kind, four must set out, for one to arrive.” 

“Ah, you are right, sir,” said D’Artagnan ; “but you 
know Athos, Porthos, ‘and Aramis, and you know whether 
I can make use of them.” 7 

‘ Without confiding to them the secret which I did not 
wish to know ?” 

“We are sworn, once and for ever, to implicit confidence 
and devotion against all proof. Besides, you can tell them 
that you have full confidence in me, and they will not be 
more incredulous’than you.” 

“I can send to each of them leave of absence for a fort- 
night, that is all—Athos, whose wound still gives him incon- 

| venience, to go to the waters of Forges ; Porthos and Aramis 
| to accompany their friend, whom they are not willing to 
| abandon in such a painful position. Sending their leave of 
absence will be proof enough that I authorize their journey.” 

“ Thanks, sir. You are a hundred times too good!” 

_ “Go, then, and find them instantly, and let all be done to- 
night, Ah1 but first write your request to M. des Essarts, 
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You perhaps had a spy at your heels, and your vistt—in 
that case already known to the cardinal—will be thus made 
regular.” 

Spree orcs drew up his request, and M. de Tréville, on 
receiving it, assured him that before two o'clock in the 
morning the four furloughs should be at the respective domi- 
ciles of the travellers. 

“ Have the goodness to send mine to Athos’s residence,” 
said D’Artagnan. “I should fear some disagreeable en- 
counter if I were to go home.” 

“Iwill. Farewell, and a prosperous journey! By the 
way,” said M. de Tréville, calling him back, 

D’Artagnan returned. 

“ Have you any money ?” 

D’Artagnan jingled the bag he had in his pocket, 

“ Enough ?” asked M. de Tréville, 

“ Three hundred pistoles.” 

“Excellent! That would carry you to the end of the 
world. Go, then!” 

D’Artagnan bowed to M. de Tréville, who held out his 
hand to him. D’Artagnan pressed it with a respect mixed 
with gratitude. Since his first arrival at Paris he had had 
constant occasion to honour this excellent man, whom he 
had always found worthy, loyal, and great. 

His first visit was to Aramis, at whose house he had 
not been since the famous evening when he had followed 
Madame Bonacieux. What was more, he had seldom seen 
the young musketeer; but every time he had seen him, he 
thought he noticed a deep sadness imprinted on his counte- 
nance. 

That evening also Aramis was sitting up, melancholy and 
thoughtful. D’Artagnan asked a few questions about this 
deep melancholy. Aramis pleaded as his excuse a com- 
mentary upon the eighteenth chapter of St. Augustine that 
he was forced to write in Latin for the following week, and 
which preoccupied him a good deal. ¢ 

After the two friends had been chatting a few moments, 
one of M. de Tréville’s servants entered, bringing a sealed 
packet. : 

“ What is that ? ” asked Aramis. 

“The leave of absence you asked for,” replied the 
lackey. 

“For me! I have asked for no leave of absence,” 

“ Hold your tongue and take it,” said D’Artagnan—“ And 
you, my friend, there is a half-pistole for your trouble. 
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You will tell M. de Tréville that M. Aramis is very much 
obliged to him. Ge!” 

The lackey bowed to the ground and departed. 

“What does allthis mean ? ” asked Aramis. 

“Pack up all you want for a fortnight’s journey, and 
follow me.” 

“But I cannot leave Paris just now without knowing — 

Aramis stopped, 

_“ What has become of her, I suppose you mean,” con- 
tinued D’Artagnan. 

“ Become of whom ?” replied Aramis. 

“The woman who was here—the lady of the embroidered 
handkerchief.” y 

“Who told you there was a woman here? ” replied 
Aramis, becoming deathly pale. 

“I saw her.” 

“ And you know who she is ? ” 

“ Well; I think I can give a pretty good guess, at least.” 

“Listen,” said Aramis. “Since you know so many things, 
can yon tell me what has become of that lady ?” 

“ I presume that she has gone back to Tours.” 

“To Tours? Yes, that may be. You know her. But 
why did she return to Tours without telling me anything 
about it ? ” 

“ Because she was in fear of being arrested.” 

“ Why did she not write to me, then ?” 

“ Because she was afraid of compromising you.” 

“D’Artagnan, you restore me to life,” cried Aramis, “I 
fancied myself despised, betrayed. I was so delighted to 
see her again! I could not have believed she would risk 
her liberty for me, and yet for what other cause could she 
have returned to Paris ?” 

“For the cause which to-day carries us to England.” 

“ And what is this cause ?” demanded Aramis. 

“Oh, you'll know it some day, Aramis; but at present I 
must imitate the discretion of the doctor's niece.” 

Aramis smiled as he remembered the tale he had related 
to his friends on a certain evening. 

_, “ Well, then, since she has left Paris, and you are sure of 
it, D’ nothing prevents me, and 1 am ready to 
follow you. ‘You say we are goin P 

“ To Athos’s house now; and if you will come, I beg you 
to make haste, for we have already lost much time. By 
the way, inform Bazin,” 

“Will Bazin go witb us?” asked Aramis. 
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“Perhaps so, At all events, it is best that he should 
foliow us now to Athos’s.”’ 

Aramis called Bazin, and after having ordered him to 
join them at Athos’s residence, “ Let us go, then,” said he, 
taking his cloak, sword, and his three pistols, opening use- 
lessly two or three drawers to see whether he could not 
find some stray coin or other. 

When well assured this search was superfluous, he fol- 
lowed D’Artagnan, wondering how it happened that this 
young guardsman should know so well who the lady was to 
whom he had given hospitality, and that he should know 
better than he did what had become of her. 

Only as they went out, Aramis placed his hand upon 
D’Artagnan’s arm, and looking at him earnestly,— 

“You have not spoken of this lady ? ” said he, 

“To nobody in the world.” 

“ Not even to Athos or Porthos ?” 

“ I have not breathed a syllable to them.” 

“Good!” 

And at ease on this important point, Aramis continued 
his way with D’Artagnan, and both soon arrived at Athos’s 
dwelling. 

They found him holding his leave of absence in one hand, 
and M. de Tréville’s note in the other, 

“ Can you explain to me what this leave of absence and 


mis letter I have just received mean ? ” said the astonished 
OS. 


“My DEAR AtHos,—I wish, since your health absolutely 
requires it, that you should rest for a fortnight. Go, then, 
‘and take the waters of Forges, or any that may be more 
agreeable to you, and get well as quickly as possible. 

‘ TREVILLE,” 


“ Well, this leave of absence and this letter mean that you 


must follow me, Athos.” 

“ To the waters of Forges ? ” 

“There or elsewhere.” 

“ In the king’s service ? ” 

“Either the king’s or the queen’s. Are we not their 
Majesties’ servants ? ” 

At that moment Porthos entered. 

“ Zounds |” said he, “here is a queer thing! Since when, 
I wonder, in the musketeers, did they grant men leave of 
absence without its being asked Pp” 
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“Since the time,” said D’Artagnan, “ they have had 
friends who ask it for them.” 

“Ah ha!” said Porthos; “it appears there’s something 
fresh afoot ?” 

t Yes, we are going——” said Aramis. 

“Going! To what country ?” demanded Porthos. 

“Pon my word, I don’t know much about it,” said 
Athos. “ Ask D'Artagnan here.” 

“To London, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan. 

“To London!” cried Porthos. “And what the devil 
are we going to do in London ?” 

“ That is what I am not at liberty to tell you, gentlemen. 
You must trust to me.” 

“ But in order to go to London, a man should have some 
money ; and I have none,” 

“Nor I,” said Aramis. 

“ Nor I,” said Athos, 

“Well, I have,” added D’Artagnan, pulling out his treas- 
ure from his pocket and placing it on the table. “There are 
in this bag three hundred pistoles. Let each take seventy- 
five, which will be quite enough to carry us to London and 
back. Besides, we may be sure that all of us will not reach 
London,” 

ty Why so?” X 

“ Because, according to all probability, some of us will be 
left on the road.” l 

“ What is this, then—a campaign upon which we are 
entering ? ” 

“ And a most dangerous one. I give you fair notice.” 

“Ah, ah! but since we run the risk of being killed,” 
said Porthos, “ at least I should like to know what for.” 

“ Great good that will do you,” said Athos. 

“ And yet,” said Aramis, “I am somewhat of Porthos’s 
opinion,” 

“ Is the king accustomed to give you reasons ? No. ‘He 
says to you, very simply, ‘ Gentlemen, there is fighting going 
on in Gascony or in Flanders ; go and fight.’ And you go. 
Why? You don’t even consider why.” 

D’Artagnan is right,” said Athos. “ Here are our three 
leaves of absence, which came from M. de Tréville; and 
here are three hundred pistoles, which came from I don’t 
know where. So let us go and get killed where we are told 
to go. Is life worth the trouble of so many questions ? 
D?Artagnan, I am ready to follow you.” 

* And I,” said Porthos. 
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sorry to quit Paris. I need distractions.” 


minute to lose,” j 

“Hello! Grimaud, Planchet, Mousqueton, Bazin ! ” cried 
the four young men, calling their lackeys ; “clean my boots, 
and fetch the horses from the hôtel.” 

Each musketeer, in fact, was accustomed to leave at the 
central establishment, as at a barracks, his own horse and 
his lackey’s. 7 a 

Planchet, Grimaud, Mousqueton, and Bazin set off at full 
speed. 


Aramis will follow us by that of Noyon. As to D'Artagnan, 
he will go by what road he thinks best, in Planchet’s clothes ; 
while Planchet will follow us, dressed like D’Artagnan, in 


that is all. I have not, and I cannot make, three copies of 
that letter, because itis sealed. We must then, as it appears 


the route. If he is killed, it will be another’s turn; and so on. 

Provided a single one arrives, that is all that is necessary.” 
“ Bravo, D’Artagnan ! your opinion is mine,” cried Athos. 

“ Besides, we must be consistent, I am going to take the 
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waters; you will accompany me. Instead of taking the 
waters of Forges, I go and take sea-baths, I am free to do 
so. If any one wishes to stop us, I will show M. de Tréville’s 
letter, and you will show your leaves of absence. If we are 
attacked, we will defend ourselves. If we are examined, 
we will stoutly maintain that we were only anxious to dip 
ourselves a certain number of times in thesea. They would 
have an easy time with four isolated men; whereas four men 
together make a troop. We will arm our four lackeys with 
pistols and carbines. If they send an army out against us, 
we will give battle; and the survivor, as D’Artagnan says, will 
carry the letter.” 

“Well said,” cried Aramis. “ You don’t often speak, 
Athos, but when you do speak, it is like Saint John of 
the Golden Mouth. I agree to Athos’s plan, And you, 
Porthos ?” 

“T agree to it too,” said Porthos, “if D’Artagnan ap- 
proves of it, D'Artagnan, being bearer of the letter, is 
naturally the head of the enterprise. Let him decide, and 
we will execute.” : 

“Well,” said D'Artagnan, “I decide that we adopt 
Athos’s plan, and that we set off in half an hour.” 

“ Agreed 1” shouted the three musketeers in chorus. 

And each one, putting his hand in the bag, took his 
Seventy-five pistoles, and made his preparations to start at 
the time appointed. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE JOURNEY, 


AT two o'clock in the morning our four adventurers left 
Paris by the gate St. Denis. As long as it was night they 
remained silent, In spite of themselves they felt the in- 
fluence of the darkness, and saw ambushes everywhere. 
With the first rays of the sun their tongues became loos- 
ened, with day their aiety revived. It was like the eve of 
a battle: the heart test the eyes laughed, and they felt 
that the life they were perhaps going to lose was, after all, 
a pleasant thing. P 
The appearance of the caravan: was indeed most formi- 
dable. The black horses of the musketeers, their martial 
carriage, the squadron-like step of these noble companions 
of the soldier, would have betrayed the strictest incognito. 
The lackeys followed, armed to ths teeth. 
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All went well as far as Chantilly, where they arrived about 
eight o’clock in the morning: They needed breakfast, and 
alighted at the door of an inn recommended by a sign rep- 
resenting St. Martin giving half his cloak to a poor man. 
They ordered the lackeys not to unsaddle the horses, and 
to hold themselves in readiness to set off again immediately. 

They entered the public room, and seated themselves at 
table. A gentleman, who had just arrived by the route of 
Dammartin, was seated at the same table, and was taking 
his breakfast. He opened the conversation by talking of 
the rain and the fine weather; the travellers replied, He 
drank to their good health, and the travellers returned his 
politeness. 

But at the moment Mousqueton came to announce that the 
horses were ready, and they were rising from the table, 
the stranger proposed to Porthos to drink the cardinal’s 
health. Porthos replied that he asked no better, if the 
stranger in his turn would drink the king’s health, The 
stranger cried that he acknowledged no other king but his 
Eminence. Porthos told him he was drunk, and the stranger 
drew his sword. 

“You have committed a piece of folly,” said Athos, “ but 
it can’t be helped; there is no drawing back. Kill your - 
man, and rejoin us as soon as you can.” 

And all three mounted their horses and set out at a good 
pace, while Porthos was promising his adversary to perforate 
him with all the thrusts known in the fencing schools, 

“ There goes one!” cried Athos, at the end of five hun- 
dred paces, 

“ But why did that man attack Porthos, rather than any 
other of us ? ” asked Aramis. 

“ Because Porthos was talking louder than the rest, and 
he took him for the leader of the party,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I always said that this cadet from Gascony was a well of 
wisdom,” mutmured Athos. 

And the travellers continued their route. 

At Beauvais they stopped two hours, as much to breathe 
their horses a little as to wait for Porthos. At the end of 
the two hours, as Porthos did not come and they heard no 
news of him, they resumed their journey. 

At a league from Beauvais, where the road was confined 
between two high banks, they fell in with eight or ten men 
who, taking advantage of the road being unpaved in this 
spot, appeared to be employed in digging holes and making 
muddy ruts. 
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Aramis, not liking to soil his boots with this artificial 
mortar, apostrophized them rather sharply. Athos wished 
to restrain him, but it was too late. The labourers began 
to jeer the travellers, and by their insolence disturbed the 
equanimity even of the cool Athos, who urged on his horse 
against one of them. 

The men all immediately drew back to the ditch, from 
which each took a concealed musket. The result was that 
our seven travellers were outnumbered in weapons. Aramis 
received a ball which passed through his shoulder, and Mous- 
queton another ball which lodged in the fleshy parts at the 
lower portion of the back. Mousqueton alone fell from his 
horse, not because he was severely wounded, but from not 
being able to see the wound, he deemed it to be more serious 
than it really was. 

“Tt is an ambuscade!” shouted D’Artagnan ; “don’t 
| waste a shot! Forward!” k 

Aramis, wounded as he was, seized the mane of his horse, 
which carried him on with the others. Mousqueton’s horse 
rejoined them, and galloped by the side of his companions. 

“ That horse will serve us for a relay,” said Athos. 

“I would rather have had a hat,” said D'Artagnan ; 
u mine was carried away by a ball. By my faith, itis very 
fortunate that the letter was not in ste? 

“ Well, but they’ll kill poor Porthos when he comes up,” 
said Aramis, WA 

“Tf Porthos were on his legs, he would have rejoined us 
by this time,” said Athos. “ My opinion is, that when they 
came to the point the drunken man proved to be sober 
enough.” 

They continued at their best speed for two hours, although 
the horses were so fatigued that it was to be feared they 
would soon refuse service. is 

The travellers had chosen cross-roads, in the hope that 
they might meet with less interruption. But at Crèvecæœur 
Aramis declared he could proceed no farther. In fact, it 
required all the courage Which he concealed beneath his 
elegant form and polished manners to bear him so far. He 
grew paler every minute, and they were obliged to support 
him on his horse. They lifted him off at the door of an inn, 
left Bazin with him—who, besides, in a skirmish was more 
embarrassing than useful—and set forward again m the hope 
| of sleeping at Amiens. 

*Sdeath !” said Athos, as Soon as they were again in 
motion——“ reduced to two masters and Grimaud and Plan- 


| 
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3 it J 
chet! ’Sdeath! I won’t be their dupe, I will answer for it 


re 
will neither open my mouth nor draw my sword between he! 
and Calais. I swear by—_” 


oar ighted 
ergies. They arrived at Amiens at midnight, and aligh 
at the inn of the Golden Lily. As any 
The host had the appearance of as honest a pees 
on earth, He received the travellers with his canes pro- 
i his cotton nightcap in the other. cham 
posed to lodge the two travellers each in a charming 


+ ed 
» but the travellers were firm, and he was oblig 
comply with their wishes, 


i their 
hey had just Prepared their beds and barricaded 
door within when so 


eco 
Shutter, They demanded who was there, and upon r 


f our d 
gentlemen, I will sleep across y e 10 
then be certain that nobody can com! 
d w] 


And what will you sleg upon ? ” said D'Artagnan e 
“ Here is my bed,” replita Planchet, producing a b 


“ Come, then » said D’ 


, 
host’s face does no 
e 


“ 


Bt) 
ight, Ming 
n, “you are Tig! alf. 
: t please a En al ; itis tooiciviliby; i jf 
or me either,” said Athos. ; ims? 
Planchet got in through the window, and ma himself 
across the doorwa > While Grimaud went mo R in the 
up in the stable, Undertaking that, by five ea ik 
morning, he and the four horses should be rea ae oclo? 
„ The night passed off quietly enough. ahont to ope 
ming, to be sure, somebody craic and criet 
tie door but as Planchet awoke in an in 


istaken, ” 
1s there ? ” this Person replied he was mistaken, 
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At four o'clock in the morning a terrible noise was heard 
inthe stables. Grimaud had tried to waken the stable-boys, 
and the stable-boys were beating him. When the window 
was opened the poor lad was seen lying senseless, with his 
head split by a blow with a fork-handle. 

Planchet went down into the yard, and proceeded to 
saddle the horses. But the horses were all used up. Mous- 
queton’s horse, which had travelled for five or six hours with- 
out a rider the day before, alone might have been able to 
pursue the journey. But, by an inconceivable. error, a 
veterinary surgeon, who had been sent for, as it appeared, to 
bleed one of the host’s horses, had bled Mousqueton’s. 

This began to be annoying. All these successive accidents 
were, perhaps, the result of chance, but they might, quite 
as probably, be the fruits ofa plot. Athos and D’Artagnan 
went out, while Planchet was sent to inquire if there were 
not three horses for sale in the neighbourhood. At the door 
stood two horses, fresh, strong, and fully equipped. These 
were just what they wanted. He asked where their owners 
were, and was informed that they had passed the night in 
the inn, and were then settling with the master. 

Athos went down to pay the reckoning, while D’Artagnan 
and Planchet stood at the street door. The host was in a 
low room at the back, to which Athos was requested to go. 

Athos entered without the least mistrust, and took out 
two pistoles to pay the pill. The host was alone, seated 
before his desk, one of the drawers of which was partly open. 
He took the money which Athos offered to him, and after 
turning and turning it over and over in his hands, sud- 
denly cried out that it was bad, and that he would have him 


But the host stooped, took two pistols from the half- 
tore drawer, pointed them at Athos, and called out for 

elp. > 

Ät the same instant four men, armed to the teeth, entered 
by side doors, and rushed upon Athos. 

“Iam taken !” shouted Athos with all the power of his 
lungs. “Go on, D’Artagnan! spur! spur!” And he fired 
two pistols, k 

’Artagnan and Planchet did not require twice bidding. 
They unfastened the two horses that were waiting at the 
door, leaped upon them, buried their spurs in their sides, 
and set off at full gallop- 
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awaits us, 
Peres) two paces hence { Forward, Planchet, forward | 


uts me on my mettle,” 

pur, arrived at St. Omer 
without drawing bridle, At St. Omer they breathed their 
i under their arms, for fear 
ty morsel standing in the Toad, 
after which they departed again. 


At a hundred paces from the gates of Calais D’Artagnan’s 
horse sank under him, and could not b 


nose. There stili remained Planchet’s horse, ‘but he 
had stopped short, and could not be s i 


Fortunately, as we have said, th 
his master’s 


‘ome up to this gentleman, who 


2 3 S boots were covered 
was t 
cross over t ede ing whether he could not instantly 


¢ Said the tain of 
vessel ready to set sail, “but this morning an Bila airived 
that no one should be allowed to cross without express 
permission me the cardinal.” 
“I have that Permission,” saiq the i 
Paper from his pocket ; “ here it is." Sontleman, mie 
Have it signed by the governor of th, ” sai 
captain, “and give me the preference,” POT” said the 
“Where shall I find the governor >” 
“ At his country house,” 
s eee is that situated p» 
“A quarter of a league from the city. Look 
ee from here, at the foot of that Hiie hill, e, 
‘oof, 
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“Very well,” said the gentleman. 
aa with his lackey he started for the governor’s country 
use, t 
„D'Artagnan and Planshet followed the gentleman at a 
distaxce of five hundred paces. 
Once outside the city, D’Artagnan quickly overtook the 
gentleman as he was entering a little wood. 
F Sir, ‘said D'Artagnan, “you appear to bein great haste?” 
a No one can be more so, Sir.” 
_ “I am sorry for that,” said D’Artagnan, “for as I am 
in great haste likewise, I was going to beg you te do me a 


_ “Impossible,” said the gentleman. “1 have travelled 
sixty leagues in forty-four hours, and by to-morrow at 
midday I must be in London.” 

“T have performed the same distance in forty hours, and 
by to-morrow at ten o'clock in the morning I must be in 


“Very sorry, sir; but T was here first, and will not go 
second.” 
am s sit; 
first.” orry too, 
"The king’s service 1” said the gentleman. 
“ My own service |” said D’Artagnan. } 
“Bot this is a needless quarrel you are seeking with me, 
as I think,” 
“ Zounds | what can you expect it to be?” 
“ What do you want Pet 
“ Would you like to know ? ” 
Certainly.” 


put I arrived second, and ‘will go 


“My brave young man, I will blow out your brains. 
Halloo, Lubin tay pistols Wes 
Planchet? called out D’Artagnan, “take care of the 


L Planchet, emboldened by his first exploit, sprang upon 
gbin and being strong and vigorous, he soon got him 
on his back, and placed his knee on his chest: 
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“ Go on with your affair, sir,” cried Planchet; “Tf have 
: e? 
eee the gentleman drew his sword, and sprang 
upon D'Artagnan ; but he had to deal with a tough cus- 
pera seconds D’Artagnan had wounded him three 
times, exclaiming at each thrust,— HPE 
“One for Athos ! one for Porthos ! and one for Aramis ! 
At the third thrust the gentleman fell like a log. 
D’Artagnan believed him to be dead, or at least insen- 
sible, and went toward him for the Purpose of taking the 
order. But at the moment he stretched out his hand to 
Search for it, the Wounded man, who had not dropped his 
sword, pricked him in the breast, crying,— 
“ And one for yout” 


“ 


e the gentleman closed his eyes and fainted, 
D’Artagnan searched his Pockets, and took from one. of 
them the order for the Passage, It was in the name of the 

mte de Wardes, 


Then casting a glance on the handsom 
was scarcely twenty- 


these Teflections by Lubin, 
on oud cries, and Screamed for help with all his 
mig] 


I have found out that he’s 


a Norman, and Normans are obstinate,” 
as he 


In fact, tightly held 


Was, Lubin endeavoured still to 
‘Wait 1” said D Artagnan 3 and taking out his handker- 
chief, he gagged him. 


o 
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the wounded man and the bound man were both at some 
little distance within the wood, it was evident they would 
remain there till the next day. 

“And now,” said D’Artagnan, “to the governor’s 
house.” 

i But you appear to me to be wounded,” said Planchet. 

. “Oh, that’s nothing! Let us dispatch what is most press- 
ing first, and we will attend to my wound afterwards ; be- 
sides, it does not seem a very dangerous one.” 

And they both set forward as fast as they could towards 
the worthy functionary’s country seat. 

The Comte de Wardes was announced. 

D’Artagnan was introduced. 

“You have an order signed by the cardinal ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied D'Artagnan ; “ here itis.” j 
_ “Ah, ah! it is quite regular and explicit,” said the 
governor, 

“ Most likely,” said D’Artagnan ; “Iam one of his most, 
faithful servants.” 

“Tt appears that his Eminence is anxious to prevent 
some one from reaching England ? ” 

“Yess a certain D'Artagnan, a Béarnese gentleman, who 
left Paris in company with three friends of his, with the 
intention of going to London.” 

‘t Do you know him personally ? ” asked the governor. 

“Whom ? ” 

“This D'Artagnan.” 

“ Oh yes, perfectly well.” 

A Describe him to me, then.” 3 

Nothing more easy.” T 

And D’Artagnan gave, feature for feature, & description 
of the Comte de Wardes. 

“ Has he any one with him ? ” 

As Yes; a lackey named Lubin.” i 

We will keep a sharp lookout for them. And if we lay 
hands upon them, his Eminence may be assured they shall 
be sent back to Paris under a good escort.” j 

.. And by doing so, governor,” said D’Artagnan, you 
will have merited well of the cardinal.” 

fe you see him on your return, count ? ” 

a Doubtless I shall.” 

“ Tell him, I beg you, that I am his humble servant.” 

I will not fail.” 
` And, delighted with this assurance, the governor signed 
he passport and delivered it to D'Artagnan, who lost no 


Zh 


city by another ate. 4 
Pr was Hs ready to Sail, and the captain wait- 
ing on the wharf. ‘ 

S, Well ?” said he, on perceiving D'Artagnan. 

“ Here is my pass, signed,” said the latter, 

“ And that other gentleman pz 

“He will not §0 to-day,” said D'Artagnan ; “but here, 
Pll pay you for us two.” 

“Tn that case We will be gone,” said the Captain. 

“Yes; as soon as you please,” replied D’Artagnan 

He leaped with Planchet into the boat. Fi 
after they were on board. And it was ti 


mg the 
one. Besides, his shirt had stuck te the wound at once, 
A he had lost but very little blood. 


f Snan was worn out with fatigue. A mattress was 
laid upon the deck for him ; he threw himself upon it, and 
fell fast aslee 


Vessel cast anchor in the harbour of 
Dover, ang at half-past ten D’ I i 
Ps EANA act aa Be en Artagn: an placed his foot 
t ere I am at ast |" 
But that was Hot all: the 


: a 
Postilion rode before the 


in four hours they Were at the gates of the Capital, 
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| French perfectly wel. He told him that he came from 

Paris on an affair of life and death, and that he must 

speak with his master instantly. 

The confidence with which D’Artagnan spoke convinced 
Patrick, which was the name of. the minister’s minister. 
He ordered two horses to be saddled, and himself went as 
the young guardsman’s guide. As for Planchet, he had 
been lifted from his horse as stiff as a stake. The poor 
lad’s strength was exhausted. D’Artagnan seemed to be 
made of iron, 

On their arrival at the castle they inquired for the duke, 
and learned that he was hawking with the king in the 
marshes, two or three leagues away. 5 

In twenty minutes they were at the place designated. 

atrick soon caught the sound of his master’s voice re- 
calling his falcon. 

P fe Whom shall I announce te my Lord Duke ?” asked 
atrick, 3 
. The young man who one evening sought a quarrel with 

him on the Pont Neuf, opposite the Samaritaine. 

“Rather a singular introduction 1” 

“ You will find that it is as good as any other.” 

Patrick galloped off, reached the duke, and announced 
to him in these very words that a messenger awaited him. 

uckingham at once remembered the circumstance, and 

Suspecting that something was going on in France, concern- 

ing which news was now brought to him, he took only the 
me to inquire where the messenger was, and recognizing 

at a distance the uniform of the guards, he put his horse 

into a gallop, and rode straight up to D’Artagnan, Patrick 

discreetly kept in the background. © NM 
Has any misfortune happened to the queen ? cried 

Buckingham, throwing all his fear and love into the question. 

“T believe not, evertheless, I believe she is in some 
great peril from.wvhich your Grace alone can extricate her. 

“TI cried Buckingham. “ Whatisit? T should be but 
tool happy to render her any service. Speak! speak ! 

a Take this letter,” said D’Artagnan: R 

< This letter | From whom does this letter come ? ” 

, From her Majesty, as I think.” r 

From her Majesty!” said Buckingham, becoming so 
an ee D'Artagnan feared he was going to be ill; and 

o Oke the seal, 

Set What is this rent ?” said he, showing D’Artagnan a place 

ere lf had been pierced through.. 
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- “Ah, ah!” said D’Artagnan, “I did not notice that; 
it must have been the Comte de Wardes’s sword made that 
fine thrust, when he ran it into my breast.” 

“ Are you wounded ?” asked Buckingham, as he opened 
the letter. - 

“Oh, nothing,” said D’Artagnan—“ only a scratch,” 

“Just Heaven ! what have I read?” cried the duke.— 
“Patrick, remain here, or rather join the king, wherever 
he may be, and tell his Majesty that I humbly beg him to 
excuse me, but an affair of the greatest importance calls 


me to London.—Come, sir, come!” And both set off toe ; 


ward the capital at full gallop, 


CHAPTER XXI. s 
THE COMTESSE DE WINTER. 


As they rode along the duke learned from D’Artagnan, not 
all that had passed, but all that D’Artagnan himself knew, 
By adding what he got from the young man to his own 
recollections, he was enabled to form a pretty exact idea 
of a condition of things the seriousness of which the queen’s 
letter, short and vague as it was, conveyed to him quite 
clearly. But what astonished him most was that the 
cardinal, deeply interested as he was in preventing this 

oung man from setting foot in England, had not succeeded 
in stopping him on the road. D'Artagnan then, on the 
expression of this astonishment, told him the precautions 
taken, and how, thanks to the devotion of his three friends, 
whom he had left dispersed and bleeding on the way, he 
had succeeded in getting off with the sword-thrust which 
had pierced the queen’s letter, and for which he had repaid 
M. de Wardes in such terrible coin. While he was listening 
to this account, which was delivered with the greatest sim- 
plicity, the duke looked from time to time at the young man 
with astonishment, as if he could not comprehend how so 
much prudence, courage, and devotion could be displayed 
by a youth evidently not yet twenty years of age. 

The horses went like the wind, and in a few moments they 
were at the gates of London. D’Artagnan imagined that on 
arriving in the city the duke would slacken his pace, but 
it was not so. He kept on at breakneck speed, heedless 
though he upset those who were in his way. In fact, in 
crossing the elity two or three accidents of this kind hap- 
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pened. But Buckingham did not even turn his head to. 
see what became of those he had knocked down. D’Artag- 
nan followed him amidst cries which very much resembled 


On ‘entering the court of his palace Buckingham sprang 
from his horse, and without caring what would become of 


staircase. D’Artagnan did the same, with a little more 
concern, however, for the noble animals whose merits he 
could fully appreciate ; but he had the satisfaction of seeing 
three or four grooms run from the kitchens and stables and 
take charge of them at once. 

The duke walked so fast that D'Artagnan had some 
trouble in keeping up with him. He passed through several 
apartments furnished with an elegance of which the greatest 


and of splendour. In the alcove of this chamber was a 
door, made in the tapestry, which the duke opened with a 
small gold key suspended from his neck by a chain of the 
same metal. ’ Artagnan remained discreetly behind. But 
Buckingham, at the moment that he passed through the: 


door, turned round, and seeing the young man’s hesita- 


`tion,—— 


“Come in! come in!” cried he ; “and if you have the 
Kaoa fortune to be admitted to her Majesty’s presence, tell 

er what you have seen.” 

Encouraged by this invitation, p’Artagnan followed the 
duke, who closed the door after him. i 

They then found themselves in & small chapel hung with 
a tapestry of Persian silk and embossed with gold, and 
brilliantly lit with a vast numĝer of wax candles. Over a 
kind of altar, and beneath a canopy of blue velvet, su 
mounted by white and red plumes, was a life-size portrait 
of Anne of Austria, such & perfect likeness that D’Artagnan 
uttered a cry of surprise On beholding it. You might be- 
lieve that the queen was about to speak. 

On the altar, and beneath the portrait, was the casket 
containing the diamond studs. s 

The duke approached the altar, fell on ms knees, as a 
es Sot igit have done before a crucifix, then opened the 

sket. 

“ Here,” sai drawing from the casket a large bow 
of blue See Saing with diamonds—‘* here,” said 
he. “are the precious studs which T have taken an oath 
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should be buried with me, The queen gave them to me} 
the queen takes them from me, Her will, like that of God, 
be done in all things.” 

Then he began to kiss, one after the other, those studs 
with which he was about to part. Ail at once he uttered 
a terrible cry. 

“ What is the matter ? ” exclaimed D’Artagnan anxiously ; 
“what has happened to you, milord ? ” 

“ All is lost ! all is lost ! ” cried Buckingham, turning as 
pale as death ; “two of the studs are missing—there are but 
ten of them left 1” 

“Can you have lost them, milord, or do you think they 
have been stolen ?” 

“ They have been stolen,” replied the duke, “and it is 
the cardinal who has dealt me this blow. See! the ribbons 
which held them have been cut with scissors,” 

“Tf milord suspects they have been. stolen, perhaps the 
person who stole them still has them.” - 

“Let me reflect,” said the duke, “ The only time I 
wore these studs was at a ball given by the king a week ago 
at Windsor. The Comtesse de Winter, with whom I had 

: had a quarrel, became reconciled to me at that ball, That 
reconciliation was a jealous woman’s vengeance. I have 
never seen her since. The woman is an agent of the car- | 

si?” 

“ Why, then, he has agents throughout the whole world!” 
cried D’Artagnan, 

“Yes, yes,” said Buckingham, gnashing his teethwith Tage; 
“he is a terrible antagonist! But when is the ball to take 

lace ?* ; 
at Next Monday.” 

“ Next Monday! Five days yet. That’s more time than 
we need.—Patrick 1” cried the duke; opening the door of 
the chapel—“ Patrick |” 

His confidential valet appeared. 

“ My jeweller and my secretary.” 

The valet went out with a mute Promptmess and silence 
that showed he was accustomed to obey blindly and without 
reply. 

But although the jeweller had been summoned first, it 
was the secretary who first made his appearance. This 
was simple enough. He lived in the palace. He found 
Baokineka seated at a table in his bedchamber writing 

orders with his own hand. 

“Master Jackson,” said he, “go instantly to the Jord 


° 
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chancellor, and tell him that I desire him to execute these 
orders. I wish them to be promulgated immediately.” 

“But, your Grace, if the lord chancellor questions me 
about the motives which may have led your Grace to 
adopt such an extraordinary measure, what reply shall I 
make?” % 

“That such is my pleasure, and that I am responsible 
for my wishes to no man.” i 
a Will that be the answer,” replied the secretary, smiling, 

which he must transmit to his Majesty, if, by chance, his 
Majesty should have the curiosity to know why no vessel is 
to leave any of the ports of Great Britain ? ” 
ax, You are right, Master Jackson,” replied Buckingham. 

He will say, in that case, to the king that I am deter- 
mined on war, and that this measure is my first act of hos- 
tility against France.” 

The secretary bowed and retired. si 

“We are safe on that side,” said Buckingham, turning 
toward D’Artagnan, “If the studs are not yet gone to 
Paris, they will not arrive till after you.” 

“How so, milord ? Mi 
_ “T have just placed an embargo on all vessels at present 
in his Majesty’s ports, and without special permission not 
one will dare raise an anchor.” 

’Artagnan looked with stupefaction at a man who thus 
employed in the service of his amours the unlimited power 
with which he was clothed by a King’s confidence. Buck- 
ingham saw by the expression of the young man's face what 
Nae) passing in his mind, and he smiled. 

* Yes,” said he—“ yes, Anne of Austria is my true queen, 
Upon a word from her I would betray my country, I would 
betray my king, I would betray my God. She asked me 
not to send the Protestants of Rochelle the assistance i 
promised them, and I did not do it, I broke my word, it 
is true; but never mind—I obeyed her wish, Have I not 
been richly paid for that obedience ? It was te that obedi- 
ence I owe her portrait | H ) 

gnan was astonished to see by what fragile and 
unknown threads the destinies of a nation and the lives 
of men are sometimes suspended. ; 

He was lost in these reflections when the goldsmith en- 
tered. He was an Irishman, one of the most skilful of his 
craft, and who himself confessed that he gained a hundred 
thousand pounds a year by the Duke of Buckingham: | 

Master O'Reilly,” said the duke to him, leading him into 
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the chapel, “look at these diamond studs, and tell me 


“ Fifteen hundred pistoles each; your Grace,” replied he. 
“ How many days would it require to make two studs 


“I will give you three thousand pistoles each if I can 
have them by the day after to-morrow.” 
“ Your Grace, you shall have them.” 

“ You are a jewel of a man, Master O’Reilly. But that is 
not all. These studs cannot be trusted to anybody. They 
must be made in this palace.” 

eS Impossible, your Grace; there is no one but myself 
who can make them so that the new may not be distin- 
guished from the old.” 

K Therefore, my dear Master O’Reilly, you are my pris- 
oner, And should you wish to leave my palace now, you 
cannot; so make the best of it. Name to me such of your 


workmen as you stand in need of, and point out the tools 
they must bring.” 


_D’Artagnan could not get over the Surprise created in 


him by this minister, who thus open-handed spoxted with 
men and millions, 


and the necessary tools. 

Buckingham led the goldsmith to the chamber destined for 
him, which, at the end of half an hour, was transformed into 
a workshop. Then he placed a Sentinel at each door, with 
an order to admit nobo! Upon any pretence. but his valet, 
Patrick, We need not add that the goldsmith, O'Reilly, 
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and his assistant were prohibited from going out on any 
account. 

This point settled, the duke turned to D’Artagnan. 

“Now, my young friend,” said he, “England is all our 
own. What do you wish for? What do you desire ? He 

“A ped,” replied D'Artagnan- “I confess that is at 
present the thing I stand most in need of? 

Buckingham assigned D'Artagnan a chamber adjoining 
his own. He wished to have the young man at hand, not at 
all that he mistrusted him, put for the sake of having some 
one to whom he could constantly talk about the queen. 

‘An hour later the ordinance was published in London that 
no vessel bound for France should leave the ports—not even 
the packet-boat with letters. In the eyes of everybody this 
was a declaration of war between the two kingdoms. 

On the day after the next, by eleven o'clock, the two 
diamond studs were finished ; and they were such exact 

“imitations, SO perfectly like the others, that Buckingham 
could not tell the new ones from the old ones, and the most 
practised in such matters would have been deceived as he 
was, 


He immediately called D'Artagnan. 
“ Here,” said he to him, “‘ are the diamond studs that you 


came to fetch ; and be my witness that I have done all 
that human power could dove H 

“Rest assured, milord ; I will tell what I have seen. 
But does your Grace mean to give me the studs without 
the casket ? ”` 4 

“The casket would only encumber you. Besides, the 
casket is the more precious from being all that is left to me. 
You will say that I keep it.” | $ i n 

“T will perform your commission word for word, milord. 

“ And now,” resumed Buckingham, looking earnestly at 
the young man, “ how shall I ever acquit myself towards 
you?” 

D’Artagnan coloured UP to the eyes. He saw that the 
duke was searching for 4 means of making him accept some- 
thing, and the idea that the blood of himself and his friends 


was about to be paid for with English gold was strangely 
repugnant im. 2 

t Let Se e ad each other, milord,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan, “and let us weigh things vvell beforehand, in order 
that there may be 20 mistake. I am jn the service of the 
king and queen of France, and form part of the company 
of M. des Essarts’s guards, who, as well as his brother-in- 
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-law, M. de Tréville, is particularly attached to their Majes- 
ties. And, besides, it is very probable I should not have 
done anything of all this if it had not been to make myself 
agreeable to some one who is my lady, as the queen is 

ours.”” 
7 “I understand,” said the duke, smiling, “andı I even 
believe that I know that other person. It is” 
“f Milord, I have not named her |” interrupted the young 
man quickly, 
“That is true,” said the duke. “Tt is, then, to this 
person I am bound to discharge my debt of gratitude for 


lish it, but—I repeat it to your Grace—without 
your having personally, on that account, more to thank 


me for in this second interview than for what I did for you 
in the first.” 


“We say, ‘Proud as a Scotchman’ ” d 
Duke of Buckingham. man, murmured the 


And we say, ‘ Proud as a Gascon,’” replied D’ Arta; an. 
“ The Gascons’ are the Scots of France.” R ri 


D’Artagnan bowed to the duke, and was retiring. 


“ Well, you are goin away i 
and boris going y in that manner? But where, 


“ That’s true | ” 


“ 


en have no forethought,” 


land i island. 
you are the king of it,” Sarai sy i Petros cut 
“ Go to the port, ask for the brig Le Sund, and ve this 
letter to the captain, He wi convey you to a little ort 


for yo 
only fishing-smacks ordinarily run in,” N ait 

“ What is the name of that port ? ” 

“St. Valery; but listen. When you have arrived there, 
you will go to a Ta La eens a Dame and without 
@ sign-—a mere sailors’ lo -house. ou is- 
teins there is but one,” ae oe Hee 

“And then p” 
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“You will ask for the host, and will repeat to him the 
word—Forward f” 

“ Which means ? ” 

“En avant; that is the password. He will give you 2 
horse all saddled, and will point out to you the road you 
are to take. You will find, in this manner, four relays on 
your route. Tf you wish, at each of these relays, to give 
yom Paris address, the four horses will follow you there. 

ou already know two of them, and you appeared to appre- 
ciate them like a lover of horseflesh. They were those we 
rode, and you may, rely upon me for the others not being 
inferior to them. These horses are equipped for the field. 


excuses the means, aS you Frenchmen say, does it not?” 
“Yes, milord, I accept them,” said D'Artagnan; “and 
if it please God, we will ‘make good use of your gifts.” 
“Well now, your hand, youn man. erhaps we shall 
soon meet on the battlefield. But, in the meantime, we 
shall part good friends, I hope ? : 
“Yes, milord; but with the hope of soon becoming 


D’Artagnan owed to the duke, and quickly made his 
way to the port opposite the Tower of London. He found 
the vessel that had been named to him, delivered his letter 
to the captain. who, after having it signed by the warden 


fancied he perceived On board the lady of Meung, the same 
whom the aA gentleman had styled milady, and whom 
D’Artagnan had ‘thought so handsome. But, thanks to 
the current of the river, and a fair wind, his vessel passed 
so quickly that he lost sight of her jn a moment. 

The next day, about five o'clock in the morning, he 
landed at St. Valery- fi 

D’Artagnan went instantly in search of the inn, and 
easily recognized it by the shouts proceeding from it. War 
between England and France was talked of as near and 
assured, and some jolly sailors were carousing over it. 

D’Artagnan made his way through the crowd, advanced 
toward the host, and pronounced the word “ Forward I?” 
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led him to the stable, where a horse all saddled was waiting 
for him, and asked him if he needed anything else, 
“I want to know the route I am to follow,” said D’Ar- 


an. 

~< Go from here to Blangy, and from Blangy to Neuf- 

chatel. At Neufchâtel go to the inn of the ‘ Golden Har- 

tow,’ give the password to the landlord, and you will find, 

as you found here, a horse ready saddled.” 
“ Have I anything to pay ? ” demanded D'Artagnan. 

“ Everything is paid,” replied the host, “and liberally. 

Go, then, and may God conduct you safely.” 

“ Amen!” cried the young man, and set off at full gallop. 

later he Was in Neufchâtel. He strictly fol- 

lowed the instructions he had received. At Neufchâtel, as 


“ Hôtel of the Guards, company of Des Essarts.” 
F Good,” replied the landlord. 


eet ich route must I take ?” demanded D’Artagnan 
in his turn, 


there is but one inn, the Shield of France, Don’t condemn 
it from appearances ; you will find a horse in the stables 
quite as good as this,” 

“ The same Password ? ” 

Exactly.” 

g Farewell, master į ” 

“ A good Journey, gentleman! Do you want anything ? ” 

D his head in reply, and set off at full 
was repeated. He found 


the court of 
M. de Tréville’s hôtel. He had covered nearly sixty leagues 


M. de Tréville received him as if he had seen him that 
same morning ; only, when Pressing his hand a little more 
warmly than usual, he informed him that M. des Essarts’s 
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company was on duty at the Louvre, and that he might 
repair to his post. : 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE BALLET OF LA MERLAISON. 


Tue next day nothing was talked of in Paris but the ball 
which the provosts of the city were to give to the king 
and queen, and in which their Majesties were to dance the 
famous La Merlaison, the king’s favourite ballet. 

The whole of the last week had been occupied in prep- 
arations at the City Hall for this important evening. 
The city carpenter had erected a staging upon which the 
ladies invited were to sit. The city grocer had ornamented 


said the report, that they should play all night. 

At ten Preise in the morning the Sieur de la Coste, 
ensign in the king’s guards, followed by two officers and 
several archers of that body, came to the city registrar, 
whose name was Clement, and demanded of him all the 


At three o'clock arrived two companies of the fusca, 
one French, tke other Swiss. The company of rench 
guards was composed half of M. Duhallier’s men, and half 
of M. des Essarts’s men. 

At six o'clock in the evening the invited guests began to 
enter. According to the order in which they entered they 
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n O'clock the king’s collation of sweetmeats was 

ee in a little ahaa facing the church of St. John, 

in front of the silver buffet of the city, which was guarded 
by four archers. S $ 

At midnight great cries and loud acclamations were 
heard. It was the king passing through the streets which 
led from the Louvre to the City Hall, and which were all 
illuminated with coloured lanterns. i i: 

Immediately the provosts, clothed in their cloth robes, 
and preceded by six sergeants, each holding a torch'in his 
hand, went out to wait upon the king, whom they met on 
the steps, where the provost of the merchants made him 
the AE speech, a courtesy to which his Majesty 
replied, apologizing for coming so late, but laying the blame 
on the cardinal, who had detained him till eleven o'clock, 
talking of affairs of state. 

His Majesty, in full dress, was accompanied by his Royal 
Highness Monsieur, the Comte de Soissons, the Grand Prior, 
the Duc de Longueville, the Duc d@’Elbeuf, the Comte 
d'Harcourt, the Comte de la Roche-Guyon, M, de Liancourt, 
M. de Baradas, the Comte de Cramail, and the Chevalier 
de Souveray, 


Everybody observed that the king looked listless and 
preoccupied. 

A closet had been prepared for the king, and another for 
Monsieur. In each of these closets were placed masquerade 

esses, The same had been done with respect to the queen 
and Madame Ja Présidente. The nobles and ladies of their 
Majesties’ suites were to dress, two by two, in rooms pre- 
pared for the pi 5 

Before entering his closet the king desired to be informed 
the moment the cardinal arrived, 


Half an hour after the king’s entrance fresh acclamations 


were heard. These announced the queen's arrival, The 
Provosts did as they had done before, and, Preceded by 
their sergeants, went out to receive their illustrious guest. 


The queen entered the great hall, and it was remarked . 


that, like the king, she looked listless and especially fatigued. 
At the moment she entered, the curtain of 
which up to that time had been closed, was drawn, and the 
cardinal, with a pale face and in the dress of a Spanish 
cavalier, appeared. His eyes were fixed on the queen’s, 
and a smile of terrible joy passed over his lips, The queen 
did not have on the diamond studs, 
The queen remained for a short time receiving the com- 


| 
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pliments of the city officials, and replying to the greetings 
of the ladies. 

All at once the king appeared with the cardinal at one of 
the doors of the hall. The cardinal was speaking to him 
in a low voice, and the king was very pale. 

The king, without his mask, and the ribbons of his doublet 
scarcely tied, made his way through the crowd, and going 
straight to the queen, in an altered voice asked,— 

“Madame, why did you not wear your diamond studs, 
wee you know it would have given me so much gratifica- 

n?” 

The queen cast a glance around her, and saw the cardinal 
behind, with a diabolical smile on his countenance. 

“ Sire,” replied the queen, in a faltering voice, “ because, 
in the midst of such a crowd as this, I feared some accident 
might happen to them.” 

“ And you were wrong, madame! If I gave them to you, 
it was that you might adorn yourself with them. I tell 
you again you were wrong.” 5 i 

And the king’s voice was tremulous with anger. The 
company looked and listened with astonishment, under- 
standing nothing of what was going on. 

“Sire,” said the queen, “ I can send for them to the Louvre, 
where they are, and thus your Majesty’s wishes will be 
complied with.” , 

“Do so, madame, do 50; and as quick as possible, for 
within an hour the ballet will begin.” 

The queen bowed in token of submission, and followed 
poe ladies who were to Coe her to her closet. 

he kin; rned to his. 

A sae ot uncertainty and confusion ensued in the 
room. Every one had noticed that something had passed 
between the king and queen, but as both of them had 
spoken very low, and as all the company had, from respect, 
kept several fees away, 1° one had heard anything. The 
Tonne began to play with all their might, but no one listened 
» to them. 

The king was the first to come out from his closet. He 
was attired in a most elegant hunting costume, and Monsieur 
-and the other nobles were dressed as he was. This was the 
costume that was most pecoming to the king, and when thus 
clothed he really appeared the first gentleman of his kingdom. 
_ The cardinal drew near to the king and placed a casket 
in his hand, The king opened it, and found in it two 
diamond studs. 
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“ What does this mean ? ”?” demanded he of the cardinal. 

“ Nothing,” replied the latter ; “only, if the queen has 
the studs—but I very much doubt if she has—count them, 
sire, and if you find only ten, ask her Majesty who can 
have stolen from her the two studs that are here.” 1 

The king looked at the cardinal as if to ask him what it 
meant. But he had no time to put any questiontohim. A 
cry of admiration burst from every mouth. If the king 
appeared to be the first gentleman of his kingdom,’ the 
queen was assuredly the most beautiful woman in France. 

True, her huntress habit was admirably becoming ; she 
wore a beaver hat with blue feathers, a surtout of pearl- 
gray velvet fastened with diamond clasps, and a petticoat 
of blue satin embroidered in silver. On her left shoulder 
sparkled the diamond studs, on a bow of the same colour 
as the plumes and the petticoat. 

The king trembled with joy and the cardinal with vexa- 
tion. However, at the distance they were from the queen, 
they could not count the studs. The queen had them ; 
the only question was, had she ten or twelve ? 

At that moment the violins sounded the signal for the 
ballet. The king advanced toward Madame la Présidente, 
with whom he was to dance, and his Highness Monsieur 
sae the queen. They took’ their places, and the ballet 

egan. 

The king danced facing the queen, and every time that he 
passed by her he devoured with his eyes those studs, the 
number of which he could not make out. A cold sweat 
covered the cardinal’s brow. 


“I thank you, madame,” said he, “ for the deference you 
have shown to my wishes; but I think two of your studs 
are missing, and T bring them back to you.” 

At these words he held out to the queen the two studs 
the cardinal had given him s 

“How, sire ? ” cried the young queen, affecting surprise ; 
“ you are giving me, then, two more. $o now I shall have 
fourteen.” 

In fact, the king counted them, and the twelve studs were 
all on her Majesty’s shoulder, 

The king called the cardinal to him, 


| 
| 
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“What does this mean, cardinal ?” asked the king ina 
severe tone, 

“ This means, sire,” replied the cardinal, “ that I was de, 
sirous of presenting her Majesty with these two studs, and 
that, not venturing to offer them myselt, I adopted this 
means of inducing her to accept them.” 

“ And I am the more grateful to your Eminence,” replied 
Anne of Austria, with a smile that proved she was not the . 
dupe of this ingenious piece of gallantry, “since I am cer- 
tain these two studs have cost you as dearly as all the 


Then, after bowing to the king and the cardinal, the queen 
took her way to the chamber where she had dressed, and 


moment only at the porter Germain’s apartment, where 
D’Artagnan had sent for her. The haste which the young 


exchanging more than a few words. D’. an, therefore, 
followed Madame Bonacieux, moved by a double sentiment, 
Jove and curiosity. During the whole of the way, and in 


imperative gesture full of grace, reminded him that he was 
under the rile! bee power which he had blindly to obey, and 
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which forbade him even to make the slightest complaint, 
At length, after a minute or two of turns and counterturns, 
Madame Bonacieux opened the door of a closet, which was 
entirely dark, and led the young man into it. There she 
made afresh sign of silence, and opening a second door, 
concealed by a tapestry which as it was drawn aside let 
in a sudden flood of brilliant light, she disappeared, 

D’Artagnan remained for a moment motionless, asking 
himself where he could be; but soon a see of light pene- 
trating from the chamber, the warm an perfumed air 
reaching even to him, the conversation of two or three 
ladies in language at once respectful and elegant, and the 
word “Majesty” many times repeated, clearly indicated 
to him that he was in a Closet adjoining the queen’s chamber, 

The young man stood in the shadow and waited, 

The queen appeared cheerful and happy, and this seemed 
to astonish very much the persons surrounding her, who 
were accustomed, on the contrary, to see her almost always 
sad and full of care. The queen attributed this joyous feel- 
ing to the beauty of the ball, to the pleasure she had ex- 
Perienced in the ballet; and as it is not permissible to con- 
tradict a queen, whether she smile or whether she weep, ali 
rivalled one another in expatiating on the gallantry of the 


himself on his knees, seized the hand, and touched it respect- 
fully with his lips ; then the hand was withdrawn, leaving 
in his sen object Wah he perceived to bearing, The door 
immediately closed, and *Artagnan found himself again 
in complete dae il ag 
D'Artagnan plac e ring on his finger, and again 
waited ; it was evident that diese not yet over, ‘After the 


pleasures had scarcely begun, Sopper was to be served 


at three, and the clock of St, John, struck three-quai- 
ters after two, v 
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In fact, the sound of voices in the adjoining chamber 
diminished by degrees; the company was then heard de- 
parting ; then the door of the closet in which oa 
was was opened, and Madame Bonacieux entered quickly. 

“ You at last ? ” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Silence 1” said the young woman, placing her hand 
upon his lips—‘‘silencei and go the same way you came.” 

«But where and when shall I see you again?” cried 
D’Artagnan. 

“A note which you will find at home will tell you. Go! 
gol” 

And at these words she opened the door of the corridor 
and pushed D'Artagnan out of the closet. D’Artagnan 
obeyed like a child, without the least resistauce or objec- 
tion, which proves that he was really in love, 


——$———— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
YHE RENDEZVOUS, 


D'Arracnan ran home immediately, and although it was 
after three o’clock in the morning, and he had the worst 
quarters of Paris to pass through, he met with no mis- 


THe found the door of his passage open, sprang up the 
stairs, and knocked softly, in a manner ae upon between 
him and his lackey. Planchet, whom he had sent home two 
hours before from the City Hall, desiring him to sit up for 
him, came and opened the door. eh 

“ Has any one brought a letter for me ? asked D’Ar- 
tagnan eagerly. 

SNO ae ely brought a letter, sir,” replied Planchet; “ but 

ere is one come of itself.” i 

“ What do you mean by that, you stupid fellow?” 

“T mean that when I came in, although I had the key of 
your apartment in my pocket and that key had never been 
out of my possession, t found a letter on the green table- 
cover in your bedroom.” A 

“ And where is that letter ?” 

“ T left it where I found it, sir. Ttis not natural for letters 
to enter people’s rooms in this manner. Tf the window had 
been open, or even ajar, I should think nothing of it. But 
BO 5 was ag close as possible. Beware, sir ; there is cer- 
tainly some magic in it.” 
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* In the meantime the young man darted into his chamber 
and was opening the letter. It was from Madame Bona- 
cieux, and was conceived in these terms :— 

“‘ Warm thanks are to be offered to you, and to be trans- 
mitted to you. Be at St. Cloud this evening about ten 
o’clock, in front of the pavilion at the corner of M. d@’Estrées’s 
hétel.—C. B.” 

While reading this letter D’Artagnan felt his heart ex- 
pand and close with that delicious spasm that tortures and 
caresses the hearts of lovers. 


rendezvous that had been granted him. His heart, swelled 
by the intoxication of joy, felt ready to faint at the very 
gate of that terrestrial paradise called Love ! 

“Well, sir,” said Planchet, who had noticed his master 
grow red and pale successively, “did I not Suess truly ? 


“ Fall from heaven, my friend, fall from heaven,” 

“Then you are happy ?” asked Planchet, 

“ My dear Planchet, I am the happiest of men 1” 

s cel I may profit by your happiness, and g0 to bed 2” 

es, go. 

“ May the blessings of heaven fall upon ou, But it is 
not the less true that that letter___” rie pes 

And Planchet retired, shaking his head with an air of 
doubt, which D’Artagnan’s liberality did not entirely suc- 
ceed in removing. 


Left alone, D’Artagnan read and reread his note, then he 
kissed and kissed again twenty times the lines traced by the 
hand of his beautiful mistress, At length ‘he went to bed, 
ms. 


3_ but at seven o'clock you must 
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“There!” said Planchet. “Tt appears we are going to 
have our skins pierced again in several places.” 

“You will take your carbine and your pistols.” 

“There now! did I not say so?” cried Planchet, “I 
was sure of it—cursed letter!” 

“Come, don’t be afraid, you silly fellow. There is nothing 
on hand but a pleasure party.” 

“Ah! like that charming journey the other day, when it 
rained bullets and grew a crop of snares.” 

“ Well, if you are really afraid, Master Planchet,” resumed 
D’Artagnan, “I will go without you. I prefer travelling 
alone to having a timid companion.” 

“You do me wrong,” said Planchet; “I thought you had 
seen me at work,” 

“ Yes; but I did not know whether you had not used up 
all your courage the first time.” 

“You shall see, on occasion, that I have some left ; only 
r beg you not to be too prodigal of it, if you wish it to last 

ong.” 

Do you believe you still have a certain amount of it to 
expend this evening ?” S 

“I hope I have, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I depend upon you.” 

“ At the appointed hour I shall be ready ; only I believe 
you had but one horse in the guard stables.” 

“Perhaps there is but one at this moment, but by this 
evening there will be four.” 3 

“Tt appears that our journey is to be a journey for re- 
mounts, then ? ” are 

“Exactly so,” said D’Artagnan ; and nodding to Planchet, 
he went out. N 
_ M. Bonacieux was standing at his door. D’Artagnan’s 
intenti¢n was to go out without speaking to the worthy 
mercer. But the latter made so polite and friendly a 
salutation that his tenant felt obliged not only to stop, 
but to enter into conversation with him. 

Besides, how is it possible to avoid a little condescension 
toward a husband whose Pp tty wife has appointed a meet- 
ing with you that same evening at St. Cloud, opposite the 
pavilion of M, d’Estrées ? D'Artagnan approached him with 
the most amiable air he could assume. 

The conversation. naturally fell upon the poor man’s incar- 
ceration. M. Bonacieux, who was ignorant that D’Artagnan 
had overheard his conversation with the man of Meung, 
related to his young tenant the persecutions of that monster, 


mi. 2 
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* In the meantime the young man darted into his chamber 
and was opening the letter. It was from Madame Bona- 
cieux, and was conceived in these terms :— 

“ Warm thanks are to be offered to you, and to be trans- 
mitted to you. Be at St. Cloud this evening about ten 
o’clock, in front of the pavilion at the corner of M, d’Estrées’s 
hétel.—C. B.” 

While reading this letter D’Artagnan felt his heart ex- 
pand and close with that delicious spasm that tortures and 
caresses the hearts of lovers. 

It was the first note he had received ; it was the first 
rendezvous that had been granted him. His heart, swelled 
by the intoxication of joy, felt ready to faint at the very 
gate of that terrestrial paradise called Love | 

“Well, sir,” said Planchet, who had noticed his master 
grow red and pale successively, “did I not guess truly? 
Is it not some bad business or other ? ” k 

“You are mistaken, Planchet,” replied D’Artagnan ; 
“and, as a proof, there is a crown to drink my health,” 

“Tam much obliged to you for the crown you have given 
me, and I promise you I will obey your instructions exactly. 
But it is not the less true that letters which come in this 
manner into shut-up houses——” 

“ Fall from heaven, my friend, fall from heaven,” 

“Then you are happy ?” asked Planchet, 

“My dear Planchet, Í am the happiest of men 1” 

A ad I may profit by your happiness, and go to bed ? ” 

es, go.” 

“ May the blessings of heaven fall u on you, is 
not Heyes true thart that letter —” pom zat te 

And Planchet retired, shaking his head with an air of 


doubt, which D’Artagnan’s liberality did not entirely suc- 
ceed in removing. 


R at seven o’cl st 
hold yourself in readiness with two horses.” ock you mu 
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“There!” said Planchet. “Tt appears we are going to 
have our skins pierced again in several places.” 

“You will take your carbine and your pistols.” 

“There now! did I not say so?” cried Planchet, SI 
was sure of it—cursed letter ! ” 

“Come, don’t be afraid, you silly fellow. There is nothing 
on hand but a pleasure party.” 

“Ah! like that charming journey the other day, when it 
rained bullets and grew a crop of snares.” 

“Well, if you are really afraid, Master Planchet,” resumed 
D’Artagnan, “I will go without you. I prefer travelling 
alone to having a timid companion.” 

“You do me wrong,” said Planchet ; “I thought you had 
seen me at work.” 

“Yes: but I did not know whether you had not used up 
all your courage the first time.” 

“You shall see, on occasion, that I have some left ; only 
x beg you not to be too prodigal of it, if you wish it to last 

ong.” 

“ Do you believe you still have a certain amount of it to 
expend this evening ?” ` 

“ T hope I haye, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I depend upon you.” 

“ At the appointed hour I shall be ready ; only I believe 
you had but one horse in the guard stables.” 

“Perhaps there is but one at this moment, but by this 
evening there will be four.” r! f 

“Tt appears that our journey is to be a journey for re- 
mounts, then ? ” we 

“ Exactly so,” said D’Artagnan ; and nodding to Planchet, 
he went out. F 
_-M, Bonacieux was standing at his door. D’Artagnan’s 
intenti¢n was to go out without speaking to the worthy 
mercer. But the latter made so polite and friendly a 
salutation that shis tenant felt obliged not only to stop, 
but to enter into conversation with him. 

Besides, how is it possible to avoid a little condescension 
toward a husband whose pretty wife has appointed a meet 
ing with you that same evening at St. Cloud, opposite the 
pavilion of M. d'Estrées ? D'Artagnan approached him with 
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ffemas, whom he never ceased to qualify, during 
a ge pale with the title of the cardinal’s executioner, 
and expatiated at great length upon the Bastille, the bolts, 
the wickets, the air-holes, the gratings, and the instruments 
of torture. ‘ x ` 
D’Artagnan listened to him with exemplary condescen- 
sion, and when he had finished, said, — 
“And Madame Bonacieux—do you know who carried her 
off? For I do not forget that I owe to that unpleasant 


“ Ah,” said Bonacieux, “ they took good care not to tell 
me that; and my wife, on her part, has sworn to me, by 
all that’s sacred, that she does not Inow. But you,” con- 


I have been on a little journey.” 
Far from Paris p ” 


. “ And so you have returned, have you ? ” replied M. Bona- 
cieux, giving his countenance his most jocular air, >“ A 


“ And we are going to be rewarded for our diligence ?” 

continued the mercer, with a trifling alteration in his yoice— 
ifli gnan did not perceive it any 

more than he had the shade which, an instant before, had 
darkened the worthy man’s countenance. 

“Ah, you are a deep one !” said D’Artagnan, laughing. 

“No; what I say is only that I may know whether you 
will come in lato,” 
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“ Why do you ask me that question, my dear landlord ? 
Do you intend to sit up for me ? ” 

“No ; only since my arrest and the robbery that was com- 
mitted in my house I am alarmed every time I hear a door 
opened, particularly in the night. What the deuce can you 
expect ? I told you I was no swordsman.” 

“Well, don’t be alarmed if I come home at one, two, or 
three o’clock in the morning; indeed, do not be alarmed 
if I do not come at all.” 

This time Bonacieux became so pale that D’Artagnan 
could not do otherwise than perceive it, and asked him what 
was the matter. 

“ Nothing,” replied Bonacieux, “ nothing ; only since my 
misfortunes I have been subject to faintnesses, which seize 
me all at once, and I just felt a cold shiver. Pay no atten- 
tion to it; you have nothing to occupy yourself with but 
being happy.” 

“Then I have plenty of occupation, for I am happy.” 

“Not yet; wait a little. This evening, you said.’ 

“Well; this evening will come, thank God! And perhaps 
you look for it with as much impatience as I do; perhaps, 
this evening Madame Bonacieux will visit the conjugal 
domicile,” 

“Madame Bonacieux is not at liberty this evening,” re- 
plied the husband seriously ; “‘ she is detained at the Louvre 
this evening by her duties.” 

“So much the worse for you, my dear host, so much 
the worse for you! When I am happy, Í wish everybody 
to be so ; but it appears that is not possible.” ‘ 

And the young man de; arted, laughing at the joke, which 
he thought he alone coul comprehend. 

“Ah, have your laugh ow ,” replied Bonacieux, in a 
sepulchral tone. 

ut D'Artagnan was too far off to hear him, and if he had 
heard him, in the frame of mind he then was he certainly 
would not have remarked it. press: 

He took his way toward M. de Tréville’s hétel. His visit 
the day before, we remember, had been very short, with 
little chances for confidential talk. 2 

He found M. de Tréville in a most joyful mood, The king 
and queen had been charming to him at the ball. The 
cardinal, however, had been particularly ill-tempered ; he 
had retired at one o’clock under the pretence of being in- 
disposed. Their Majesties did not return to the Louvre till 
six o’clock, 
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“ Now,” said M. de Tréville, lowering his voice and look- 
ing round at every corner of the apartment to see whether 
they were alone—“ now let us talk about yourself, my 
young friend ; for it is evident that your fortunate return 
has something to do with the king’s joy, the queen’s tri- 
umph, and the cardinal’s humiliation, You must look out 


his head, and who, by his ignorance, had driven his master 
to despair— yes, doubtless there is one.” 

“ There certainly is one,” said M. de Tréville, who had a 
Smattering of letters, “ and M. de Benserade was quoting 
it to me the other day. Stop a minute. Ah, it is this ; 


“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes; 
which means 
presents.’ ” 

“This diamond di 


oes not come from an enemy, sir,” 
replied D’Artagnan ; “ it comes from the queen.” 


“ From the queen ! oh, ho !” said M. de Tréville, « Why, 
it is indeed a genuine Toyal jewel, worth a thousand pis- 


toles if it is worth a farthing. By whom did the queen 
send you this jewel ? ” 


“ She gave it to me herself.” 
is ere ? ” : 

“In the closet adjoining the chamber in which she 
changed her dress.” 

“ How?” 

“ By giving me her hand to kiss.” 

“ What! you have kissed the queen’s hand ?” said M. 
de Tréville, looking earnestly at D’Artagnan. 


» ‘Beware of the emeny who makes you 


ž 
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“ Her Majesty did-me the honour to grant me that favour.” 

“And that in the presence of witnesses! Imprudent 
woman! thrice imprudent!” 

“No, sir; be assured no one saw her,” replied D’Artag- 
nan ; and he told M. de Tréville how things had gone. 

“© women, women!” cried the old soldier. “I know 
them by their romantic imaginations ; everything that sa- 
yours of mystery charms them. So you saw her arm, that 
was all. You would meet the queen and you would not 
know her; she might meet you and she would not know 
who you were ?” 

“ No ; but thanks to this diamond——” replied the young 
man, 

“ Listen to me,” said M. de Tréville ; “ shall I give you 
good piece of advice—a piece of friendly advice ?” F 

You will do me honour, sir,” said D’. an. 

“ Well, then, go to the nearest goldsmith’s, and sell that 
diamond for the highest price you can get from him. How- 
ever much of a Jew he may be, he will give you at least 
eight hundred pistoles. Pistoles have no name, young 
man, and that ring has a terrible one, which may betray 
him who wears it.” i 

“Sell this ring—a ring which comes from my sovereign 1 
Never 1” said D’Artagnan. 3 

“ Then at least turn the stone inside, you silly fellow ! 
For everybody must be aware that a cadet from, Gascony 
does not find such gems in his mother’s jewel-case. ‘ t 
4 “You think, then, I have something to fear ? ” said D Ar- 

agnan, 4 

“T mean, young man, that he who sleeps over a mine, the 
match of which is already lighted, may consider himself in 
safety in comparison with you.” Ley. 

“The devil!” said D’Artagnan, who, at M. de Tréyille’s 
positive tone, began to feel a little uneasy—‘“ the devil ! 
What must I do ?” 

_ “ Be at all times on your guard. The cardinal has a tena- 
cious memory and a long arm. You may depend upon it, 
he will repay you by some ill turn.” 

‘. But what sort of one ? ” ere 

Eh! how can I tell? Has he not all the devil’s tricks © 
at command? The least that might happen would be 
your arrest.” 

“ What ! would they dare to arrest a man in his Majesty’s 
Service ?”” 

“Zounds | they did not scruple much in the case of Athos, 
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At all events, young man, believe one „who has been thirty 
years at court. Do not lull yourself into security, or you 
will be lost; but, on the contrary—and I tell you so—see 
enemies in all directions. If any one seeks a quarrel with 
you, shun it, were it with a child of ten years old; if you 
are attacked by day or by night, draw back, without shame; 
if you cross a bridge, feel every plank of it with your foot, 
lest one should give way beneath you ; if you pass before a 
house which is building, look up, for fear a stone should fall 
upon your head ; if you Stay out late, be always followed 
by your lackey, and let your lackey be armed—if, by-the- 
bye, you can be sure of your lackey. Mistrust everybody— 
your friend, your brother, your mistress—your mistress in 
particular.” 

-D’Artagnan coloured. 

“My mistress,” repeated he mechanically; “and why 
mistrust her rather than any other >” 

“Because a mistress is one of the cardinal’s favourite 
means; he has not one that is more expeditious. A woman 
will sell you for ten pistoles—witness Delilah. You are 
acquainted with the Scriptures, eh ? ” 

D’Artagnan thought of the appointment Madame Bona- 
cieux had made with him for that very evening; but we 
are bound to say, to the credit of our hero, that the bad 
opinion entertained by M. de Tréville of women in general 
cece inspire him with the least Suspicion of his pretty 

lostess, ! 

“But, by the way,” resumed M. de Tréville, “ what has 
become of your three companions ? ” 


I was about to ask you if you had heard no news of 
them.” 


“ None whatever, sir.” 


« Well, I left them on my Toad—Porthos at Chantilly, with 
a duel on his hands ; is at Crévecceur, with a ball in 
his shoulder ; and Athos at Amiens, detained by an accusa- 
tion of counterfeiting.” 


“ See there, now!” said M. de Tréville. “ And how the 
devil did you escape ?” 

“ By a miracle, sir, I must acknowledge, with a sword- 
thrust in my breast, and by nailing Comte de Wardes, on 
the road to Calais, like a butterfly on a tapestry.” 

“There again! De Wardes, one of the cardinal’s men, 
a cousin of Rochefort’s! But stop, my friend, I have an 
idea.” 


** Speak, sir,“ 
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“In your place, I would do one thing.” 

“What, sir?” 

«While his Eminence was seeking for me in Paris, Ishould 
take, without sound of drum or trumpet, the road to Picardy, 
and should go and make some inquiries concerning my three 
companions, What the devil! they richly merit that piece 
of attention on your part.” 

“ Your advice is good, sir, and to-morrow I will set 
out.” 

“To-morrow! And why not this evening ? ” s 

“This evening, sir, I am detained in Paris by urgent 
business.” 

“ Ah, young man, young man 1 Some love affair. Take 
care, I repeat to you, take care! Woman was the ruin of 
us all, is the ruin of us all, and will be the ruin of us all, 
as long as the world stands. Take my advice and set out 
this evening.” 

“Tt is impossible, sir.” 

“You have given your word, then ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah, that’s quite another, thing. But promise me, if you 
should not happen to be killed to-night, that you will go 
to-morrow.” : 

k I promise you, sir.” 

“Do you want money ? A ; 

“T still have fifty pistoles. That, I think, is as much as 
I ae need.” 

“ But your companions ?” 

T dot, eae see can be in need of any. We left 
Paris each with seventy-five pistoles in his pocket.” 

“ Shall I see you again before your departure ?” 

“ I think not, sir, unless something new happens.” 

“ Well, a pleasant journey to you, then,” 

“ Thank you, sit.” 

And D’Artagnan left M. de Tréville, touched more than 
ever by his paterhal solicitude for his musketeers. 

He called successively at the abodes of Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis. None of them had returned. Their lackeys like- 
wise were absent, and nothing had been heard of either 
masters or servants. 

He would have inquired after them of their mistresses, 
but he was not acquainted with Porthos’s or Aramis’s, and 
Athos had none. 

‘As he passed the Hôtel des Gardes he took a glance inti 
the stables, Three of the four horses had already arrived, 
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Planchet, much astonished, was busy grooming them, and 
had already finished with two. his 
“ Ah, sir,” said Planchet, on perceiving D’Artagnan, “how 
glad I am to see you!” 
“ Why so, Planchet 2n, asked the young man, 
“Do you place confidence in our landlord, M, Bona- 
cieux ? ” 
“I? Not the least in the world.” 
“Oh, you do quite right, sir.” 
But why do you ask ? ” 
“ Because, while you were talking with him, I watched 
you without listening to you; and, sir, his countenance 
changed colour two or three times.” 


“Baht” 


“ 


“And you found it—_—" 
ry Traitorous, sir,” 
“ Indeed | ” 
s, Besides, as soon as you had left, and disappeared round 
2e corner of the street, M. Bonacieux took his hat, shut 
a Or, and set off at a quick pace in an Opposite direc- 
on, 


“Tt seems you are right, Planchet. All this appears to 

be a little suspicious ; and be assured that we will not pay 

m our rent until the matter shall be categorically ex- 
us.” 


«OU joke, but you will see,” 
hel What can you expect, Planchet ? What must be shall 
e 


“ You hava 
evening ? ” 

“ Quite the contrary, Planchet ; the mofe ill-will 1 enter- 

in toward M. Bonacieux, the more punctual I shall þe in 
keeping the appointment made with me in that letter which 
gives you so much uneasiness,” 

“ Then your determination jg __» 


Ts unalterable, my friend ; so, then, be ready here, at 
nine o’clock, at the hôtel. Iwill come and get you,” 


not, then, given up your excursion for this 


his master abandon his Project, heaved a deep sigh, and 
set to work to gtoom the third horse, 


eg tel al 
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D’Artagnan, being at bottom a prudent youth, instead of 
returning home, went and dined with the Gascon priest, 
who, at the time of the four friends’ poverty, had given 
them a breakfast of chocolate. 


———_- 


CHAPTER XXIV, 
THE PAVILION. 


Ar nine o’clock D'Artagnan was at the Hôtel des Gardes. 
He found Planchet under arms. The fourth horse had ar- 
rived. A i 

Planchet was armed with his carbine and a pistol. D’Ar- 
tagnan had his sword, and placed two pistols in his belt ; 
then both mounted and departed quietly. It was quite 
dark, and no one saw them go out. Planchet followed his 
master, and kept at a distance of about ten paces from 


D’Artagnan crossed the quays, went out by the gate of La 
Conférence, and went along the road, much more beautiful 


‘As long as he was in the city Planchet kept at the re- 
spectiul distance he had imposed upon himself. But as 
soon as the road began to be lonely and darker, he quietly 
drew nearer ; so that when they entered the Bois de Bou- 
logne, he found himself riding quite naturally side by side 
with his master. In fact, we must admit that the oscilla- 
tion of the tall trees, and the moonlight flecking the dark 
underwood, gave him serious uneasiness. D’Artagnan per- 
ceived that something more than usual was passing 1n the 
mind of his lackey, and said,— f x 

“ Well, Master Planchet, what is the matter with us now, ? 


“ Because we tare not speak, aloud in either.” 
“Why do you not dare to speak aloud, Planchet ?— 
because you are afraid ? ” ‘ 
H Afraid of being heard ? Yes, sir.” A. À 
Afraid of being heard ! Why, our conversation is quite 
prope my dear Planchet, and no one'could find fault with 
it? 


“Ah, sir!” replied Planchet, recurring to his besetting 
idea, “ that M. Bonacieux has something sly in his eyebrows, 
and something very unpleasant in the play of his lips.” 
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“Wha e devil makes you think of Bonacieux now ? m 
“ Sir, Hia think of what oe can, and not of what we will.’ 
“ Because you are a coward, Planchet.” 

“Sir, we must not confound prudence with cowardice. 
Prudence is a virtue.” 

“ And you are very virtuous, are you not, Planchet ? ” 

“Is not that a musket barrel glittering yonder, sir? 
Had we not better duck our heads ? ” 

“ Truly,” murmured D’Artagnan as M. de Tréville’s ad- 
vice souned to him, “ this animal will end by making me 
afraid,’ 

And he put his horse into a trot. Planchet followed the 
movements of his master as if he had been his shadow, and 
was poor trotting by his side, 

“ Are we going to continue this pace all night ? ” asked 
Planchet. peng E E 

s No, for you are at your journey’s end.” 

5 I, sir, at my journey’s end P And you ? ” 

y, 1 am going a few steps farther,” 

“ And do you intend to leave me here alone ? ” l 

“ You certainly are afraid, Planchet p ” 

p “No; but I only beg leave to observe to you that the 
night will be very cold, that chills bring on rheumatism, 
and that a lackey who has the rheumatism makes but a 


those saloons that you see yonder, and be waiting for me 
at the door by six o'clock in the morning,” 

Sir, I have eaten and drunk in your honour the crown 
you gave me this morning, so that I have not a sou left, 


AES a half-pistole, To-morrow morning, then,” 
gnan Sprang from his horse, threw the bridle to 


Planchet, and departed at a quick pace, folding his cloak 
round him, 


In the meantime D'Artagnan, who had plunged into a 
bypath, continued his Toute, and reached St. Cloud ; but 
instead of following the highway, he turned behind the 
chateau, reached a sort of retired lane, and found himself 
soon in front of the pavilion named, Tt was situated in a 
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very private spot. A high wall, at the angle of which was the 
pavilion, ran along one side of this lane, and on the other a 
hedge protected from passers-by & little garden, at the rear 
of which stood a small cottage. 

He was now on the place appointed, and as no signal 
had been given him by which to announce his presence, he 


Not the least noise was to be heard ; one might have 
thought oneself a hundred miles from the capital. D’Ar- 
tagnan leaned against the hedge, after having cast a glance 
behind him, Beyond that hedge, that garden, and that 
cottage a dark mist enveloped with its folds that immen- 
sity in which sleeps Paris, a vast void in which glittered a 
few luminous points, the funeral stars of that hell ! 

But for D’Artagnan all things visible wore a joyful dress, 
all ideas had a smile, all darknesses were diaphanous. The 
appointed hour was ‘about to strike. 

In fact, at the end of a few minutes the belfry of St. 
ee let fall slowly ten strokes from its huge, sonorous 
AWS, 

There was something lugubrious in this brazen voice 
pouring out its lamentations in the midst of the night. 

But every one of those strokes which made up the ex- 
pecie hour vibrated harmoniously in the young man’s 

eart, 

His eyes were fixed upor the little pavilion situated at 
the angle of the wall, all the windows of which were closed 
with shutters, except one on the first story. s 

Through this window shone a mild light, silvering the 
trembling foliage of two OF three linden trees that formed a 
group outside the park. Evidently behind this little win- 
dow, which threw forth such friendly beams, pretty Madame 
Bonacieux was awaiting him. 

Wrapt in this sweet idea, D'Artagnan waited half an hour 
without the least impatience, his eyes fixed upon that 
charming little abode. He could perceive a part o. the ceil- 
ing with its gilded mouldings, attesting the elegance of the 
rest of the apartment. t i 

The clock on St. Cloud struck half-past ten. 

This time, without at all knowing why, D’Artagnan felt a 
shiver run through his ‘yeins. Perhaps the cold was begin- 
ning to affect him, and he took a purely physical sensation 
for a mental impression. 

Then the idea seized him that he had read incorrectly, and 
that the appointment was for eleven o'clock. He drew near 
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indow, so as to stand under a ray of light, and 
cme the letiee out of his pocket, read it again. But he had 
not been mistaken; the appointment was {or ten o’clock. 

He went and resumed his post, beginning to be rather 
uneasy at this silence and this solitude. 

It struck eleven ! 

D’Artagnan began now really to fear that something had 
happened to Madame Bonacieux, 

e clapped his hands three times, the ordinary signal of 
lovers ; but nobody replied to him—not even an echo. 

He then thought, with a touch of vexation, that perhaps 
the young woman had fallen asleep while waiting for him. 

He approached the wall and tried to climb it ; but the wall 
had been recently pointed, and he could obtain no hold, 

At that moment he noticed the trees, on the leaves of 
which the light still shone; and as one of them drooped 
over the road, he thought that from its branches he might 
succeed in looking into the pavilion, 

The tree was easy to climb. Besides, D’Artagnan was 
scarcely twenty, and consequently had not yet forgotten his 
schoolboy habits. In an instant he was among the branches, 
and his eyes penetrated through the clear glass into the in. 
terior of the pavilion. > 

It was something strange, something that made D’Artag- 
nan cold from the sole-of his foot to the roots of his hair, 
to-find that this soft light, this peaceful lamp, lighted up 
& scene of fearful disorder. One of the panes of glass was 
broken, the door of the room had been burst in, and hung, 
split in two, on its hinges ; a table, which had been covered 
with an elegant supper, was overturned; the decanters, 
broken in pieces, and the crushed fruits, strewed the floor; 
everything in the apartment gave evidence of a violent and 
desperate struggle, D’Artagnan even fancied he could recog- 
nize, amid this strange disorder, fragments of garments, 
and some bloody spots staining the cloth and the curtains. 

He hastened down into the street, with’ his heart throb- 
bing frightfully. He wished to see if he could find any 
other traces of violence, 

The little soft light continued to shine in the calm of the 
night. D’Artagnan then Perceived a thing that he had not 
before remarked, for nothing had led him to this scrutiny— 
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extending beyond the pavilion, but tuming again towards 


Paris. 

‘At length D’ Artagnan, in following up his researches, found 
near the wall a woman’s torn glove. Yet this glove, wher- 
ever it had not touched the muddy ground, was of irre- 
proachable freshness. It was one of those perfumed gloves 
that lovers like to snatch from a pr tty hand. 

As D’Artagnan pursued his investigations, at every fresh 
discovery a more abundant and more icy sweat stood in 
drops on his forehead ; his heart was oppressed by a horrible 
anguish, his respiration was broken and short. And yet 
he said, to reassure himself, that this pavilion, perhaps, had 
nothing to do with Madame Bonacieux ; that the young 
woman had made an appointment with him in front of the 
pavilion, and not in the pavilion ; that she might have been 
detained in Paris by her duties, or perhaps by her husband’s 
jealousy. 

But all these reasons were combated, destroyed, over- 
thrown by that sense of inward discomfort which occasion- 
ally takes possession of our being, and cries to us, in an 
unmistakable language, that some great misfortune is hang- 
ing over us. R 

Then D'Artagnan became almost wild. Heran along the 
highway, retraced his steps, and coming to the ferry, closely 
questioned the boatman. } 

‘About seven o'clock in the evening, the boatman said, he 
had taken over a yours woman, enveloped in a black 
mantle, who appeared to be very anxious not to be recog- 
nized; but the boatman, simply on account of her pre- 
cautions, had paid more special ‘attention to her, and dis- 
covered that she was young and pretty. 

There was then, aS there is now, 4 crowd of pretty young 
women who came to St. Cloud, and who had good reasons 
for not being seen, and yet D’Artagnan did not for an 
instant doubt that it was Madame Bonacieux whom the 
boatman had noticed. Taan 

D'Artagnan took advantage of the lamp burning in the 
boatman’s cabin to read Madame Bonacieux’s note once 
again, and satisfy himself that he had not been mistaken, 
that the appointment was at St. Cloud and not elsewhere, 
before M. d’Estrées’s pavilion and not in another street. 

Everything conspired to Prove to D'Artagnan that his 
presentiments had not deceived him, and that a great mis- 
fortune had happened. 

He again ran back to the chateau. Tt appeared to him 


—— =~ ne 
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that something might have happened. at the pavilion in his 
absence, and that fresh information was awaiting him. — 
The lane was still empty, and the same calm, soft light 


D’Artagnan then thought of that mute blind cottage: it 
must have seen, and perhaps could speak } 


accent so full of anxiety and promises, terror and persua- 


timid, At length an old, worm-eaten shutter was opened, 


Nevertheless, Tapid as the movement had been, D’Artagnan 
had had time to get a glimpse of an old man’s head, 


© window was again opened slowly, and the same face 
appeared Again. Only it was paler than before, 


“What do you mean ?” cried D’Artagnan. “In the 
name of Heaven, tell me, explain yourself.” t 

“Go, sir,” said the old man—“ask me nothing; for if I 
told you what T have Seen, certainly no good would befall 
me. 


“Yon have then seen Something ? ” replied D’Artagnan. 
“In that case, in the name of Heaven,” continued he, throw- 
ing him a pistole, “ tell me What vou have aban far ea 
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pledge you the faith of a gentleman that not one of your 
words shall escape from my heart.” 

The old man read so much ‘ruth and so much grief in the 
young man’s face that he made him a sign to listen, and 
speaking in a low voice, said,— 

“Tt was about nine ‘o'clock when I heard a noise in the 
street, and was wondering what it could be, when, on coming 
to my gate, I found that somebody was endeavouring to 
open it. As I am poor and am not afraid of being robbed, 
I went and opened the gate, and saw three men at a few 
paces from it. In the shade was 2 coach with horses, and 


“« Ah, my worthy gentlemen,’ cried I, * what do you want?’ 
“+ Fave you a ladder ?” said the one who appeared to 


“t Yes, sir—the one with which I gather my fruit. 

«Tend it to us, and go into your house again. There is 
a crown for the trouble we cause you. Only remember this, 
if you speak a word of what you may see or hear (for you 
will look and listen, I am quite sure, however we may 
threaten you), you are Jost.’ ; i 

“At these words he threw me a crown, which I picked up, 
and he took my ladder. f 

“Well, then, after I had shut the gate behind them, I 
pretended to go into the house again; but I immediately 
went out at a back door, and stealing along 10 the shade, 
I gained yonder clump of elder, from’ which I could see 
everything without peing seen. i 

«The three men brought the carriage SP quietly, and took 
out of it a little, short, stout, elderly man, poorly dressed in 
dark-coloured clothes. He > limbed the ladder very care- 
fully, looked slyly in at the ‘window of the pavilion, came 
down as quietly as he had gone up, and whispered,— 

“ “Tt is she 1’, 

i Daily the one who had spoken to me ADEE ER 
the door of the pavilion, opened it with a key he had in his 
hand, closed the door, 4nd disappeared, while at the same 
time the other two men mounted the ladder. The little old 
man remained at the coach door, the coachman took care 
of his horses, a lackey held the saddle-horses- 

« AJ at once loud screams resounded in the pavilion, and 
a woman ran to the window and opened it, as if to throw 
herself out of it; but as soon as she perceived the other two 
men, she sprang back, and they got into the chamber. 
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‘Then I saw no more, but I heard the noise of breaking 


D’Artagnan, entirely Overcome by such terrible news, 
remained motionless and 
anger and jealousy were howling in his heart, 

“But, my good gentleman,” resumed the old man, upon 
whom this mute despair Certainly produced a greater effect - 
than cries and tears would have done, “do not take on 
so; they did not kill her—that’s the main thing,” 

“ Have you any idea,” asked D’Artagnan, “ who the man 


But, since he spoke to you, you must have seen him,” 
< h, you want a, description of him, do you ?” 
“I do.” 


“A tall, Swarthy man, with black moustaches, dark eyes, 


A 
and the appearance of a gentleman.” 


t’s the man! ” cried D’Artagnan ; “a he, always 
he Ta is my evil demon evidently, And the other >” 
a ich 2? 


“ The short one,” 


“ Oh, he was not a gentleman, I’ll answer for it, Besides, 
he did not wear a sword. and the others treated him with 
no consideration.” 

“Some lackey,” murmured D’Artagnan.—“ Poor woman 1 
poor woman! What have they done with you ? ” 

“You have promised me silence, sir,” said the old man. 

“ And I repeat my Promise. Have no anxiety; I am a 


gentleman. A gentleman has but his word, and I have 
given you mine.” 
With 
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surprised her and carried her off, His mind was torn by 
doubt, grief, and despair. 

“ Oh, if I had my three friends here,” cried he, “ I should 
have, at least, some hopes of finding her; but who knows 
what has become of them ? ud) 

Tt was almost midnight ; the next thing was to find Plan- 
chet. D’Artagnan went ‘successively into all the saloons 
where there was a light, but could not find Planchet in any 
of them. 

At the sixth he began to reflect that the search was rather 
a matter of chance. Planchet’s appointment was for six 
o'clock in the morning, and wherever he might be, he was 
acting according to directions. ji 

Tt cccurred to D’Artagnan that by remaining in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot where this mysterious affair had taken 
place he should, perhaps, obtain some light on it. At the 
sixth saloon, then, as We said, D’Artagnan stopped, asked 
for a bottle of wine of the best quality, and taking his place 


till daylight. But this time again his hopes were dis- 
appointed, and although he listened with all his ears, he 


the contents of his bottle, in order to pass the time as well as 
to avoid suspicion, to find the easiest position possible in 
his corner, and to sleep aS well as he could. D’Artagnan, be 
it remembered, was only twenty years old, and at that age 
sleep has imprescriptible rights, which it imperiously insists 
upon, even over the saddest hearts. i 

Towards six o'clock D’Artagnan awoke with that uncom- 
fortable feeling which daylight generally brings after a bad 
night, He was not Jong in making his toilet, He examined 
himself to see if advantage had been taken to rob him while 
he was asleep, and having found his diamond ring on his 
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CHAPTER XxXV 


PORTHOs, 


woman whom they were doubtless making pay very dearly 


a fea ereptred that he saw somethin, ig else in 
is adventure a love affair; and when D’Artagnan 
had finished, — i G 
“Hum!” said he; “all this smacks of his Eminence a 
league of” 
“ But what is to be done ? ” said D’Artagnan, 
‘ Nothing, absolutely nothing, at present, but to leave 
told you, as soon as possible. I will see the queen ; 
will relate to her the details of this poor woman’s dis- 


“ 


Was not in the habit of making promises, and that when by 
chance he did promise, he generally more than kept his 


a pleasant journey. 
Determined instantly to put M. de Tréville’s advice into 
practice, D'Artagnan rode toward the Rue des Fossoyeurs, 
in order to superintend the packing of his portmanteau. 


_ Planchet had said to him the preceding evening about his 
landlord’s sinister character recurred to D’Artagnan’s mind 


might, however, be only accidental, D’Artagnan remarked 
something craftily perfidious in the play of the wrinkles of 
his face, A rogue does not laugh in the same way that an 
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honest man does ; a hypocrite does not shed the same sort 
of tears that a man of good faith does. All falsehood is a 
mask, and however well made the mask may be, with a little 
attention we may always succeed in distinguishing it from 
the true face. 

So it appeared te D’Artagnan that M. Bonacieux wore a 
mask, and likewise that this mask was most disagreeable to 
look upon. 

Consequently, overcome by his repugnance for this man, 
he was about to pass him without speaking, when M. 
pone accosted him just as he had done the day 

efore. 

“ Well, young man,” said he, “ we appear to pass rather 
gay nights! Seven o'clock in the morning! Hang it! 
you seem to reverse ordinary customs, and come home at 


“No one can reproach you for anythin g of the kind, 
M. Bonacieux,” said the young man ; “you are a model for 
sober people. It is true that when aman has a young 
and pr wife he has no need of seeking happiness else- 
where. appiness comes to meet him, does it not, Monsieur 
Bonacieux ? * 

Bonacieux grinned a ghastly smile, ; 

* Ah, ha |” said Bonacieux, © you are 5 jocular companion. 
But where the devil were you gadding last night, my young 
master ? It does not appear to be very clean in the cross- 


D'Artagnan glanced down at his boots, all covered with 
mud, but that same glance fell upon the mercer’s shoes and 
stockings, It might have been said they had been dipped 
in the same mudhole. Both were stained with splashes of 


Then a sudden thought crossed D’Artagnan’s mind. That 
little, short, stout, elderly mman, that sort of lackey, dressed 
in dark clothes, treated without consideration by the men 
wearing swords who composed. the sscort, was ‘Bonacieux 


D’Artagnan to seize the mercer by the throat and strangle 
him; but, as we have said, he was a very prudent youth, 
and he restrained himself. The change, however, in his 
countenance was So manifest that Bonacicux was terrified 
at it, and endeavoured to draw back a step or two; but he 


was exactly im front of the wing of the door which was 
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shut, and the obstacle which he met compelled him to keep 
his place, A 

Pih ha! but you are joking, my worthy man,” said 
D’Artagnan. “It appears to me that if my boots want 
sponging, your stockings and shoes stand in equal need 
of brushing. May you not have been philandering a little 
also, M, Bonacieux? Oh, the devil | that’s unpardonable 
in a man of your age, and who, besides, has such a pretty 
young wife as yours ig |” 

“O Lord, no!” said Bonacieux ; “ but yesterday I went 
to St. Mandé, to make some inquiries after a servant, whom 
I cannot possibly do without, and as the roads were bad I 
brought back all this mud, which I have not yet had time 
to remove,” 

The place which Bonacieux named as the objective point 
of his journey was a fresh proof in support of the suspi- 


might at any time be forced, by the use of extreme means, 
to open his mouth and let his’ secret escape. The ques- 


“T beg your pardon, my dear M, Bonacieux, if I don’t 
stand on ceremony,” said D’Artagnan, “but nothing makes 


her, or else, at least, to the first relay. 24 
“Many thanks to you, M. Bonacieux,” said D’Artagnan, 
emptying his glass, “That is all I wanted of you, T will 


brush my boots; and when he has done, I will, if you like, 


And he left the mercer qute astonished at his singular 
if he had not been a little in- 


At the top of the stairs he found Planchet in a great 
fright, 
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« Ah, sir,” cried Planchet, as soon as he perceived his 
master, “ here is more trouble! I thought you would never 
come in!” 

“ What’s the matter now, Planchet ?” 

“© sir, I give you 4 hundred, I give you a thousand 
guesses about the visit I received while you were out.” 

“When ?” 

«Half an hour ago, while you were at M. de Tréville’s.” 

“Who has been here? Come, speak !” 

“ M. de Cavois.” 

“M. de Cavois ? ” 

“ In person.” 

“ The captain of his Eminence’s guards ? ” 

“ Himself.” 

“Did he come to arrest me ? j z ! 

“T have no doubt he did, sir, for all his wheedling manner. 9 

“ Wheedling manner, did you say ?” 

“ He was all honey, sit-” 

“ Indeed ! ” $ 

“He came, he said, on the part of his Eminence, who 
mused you well, to beg you to follow him to the Palais- 

oyal.” 

“ What did you answer him ?” 

“ That the thing was impossible, seeing that you were not 
at home, as he might perceive.” 

“Well, what did he say then ?” 

“That you must not fail to call upon him in the course 
of the day ; and then he added in a low voice, * Tell your 
master that his Eminence is very well disposed toward 
him, and that his fortune perhaps depends upon this inter- 


replied the young man, smiling. K 
_ “I also saw the snare, and I answered you would be quite 
in despair on your return. Where has he gone ?’ asked 
M. de Cavois. ‘To Troyes; in Champagne,’ I answered. 
«And when did he set out ? ’ ‘ Yesterday evening.’ oa 

“ Planchet, my friend,” interrupted D’Artagnan, ‘you 
are really a jewel of a man.” : 

_ “You will understand, sir, I thought there. would be still 
time, if you wish to see M. de Cavois, to give me the lie 
by saying you had not yet gone. The falsehood would then. 
pe mings and as I am not a gentleman, I may be allowed 

ie. 


“ Be of good heart, Planchet; you shall preserve your 
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reputation as a man of truth, ina quarter of an hour we 
start.” 


“ Zounds | in the opposite direction to that which you 
said I had gone. Besides, are you not as anxious to get 


“ Oh yes, sir,” said Planchet; “and T will go as soon as 
you please.. Indeed, I think country air will suit us much 
better just now than the air of Paris, So then— ” 

“So then, pack up our necessaries, Planchet, and Jet us 
be off. On my part, I will §0 out ahead with my hands in 
my pockets, that Nothin, may be suspected.” You can 
join me at the Hôtel des é 
t you are right with respect to our} host; decidedly he 
is a frightfully low wretch.” 

“ Ah, sir, you may take my word when I tell you any- 
thing. Iama physiognomi , I assure you į ” 


iends. No news had been received of them ; only a letter, 
all perfumed, and of an elegant and delicate handwriting, 

ad come for Aramis. D'Artagnan took charge of it. Ten 
minutes afterwards Planchet joined him at the stables of 
the Hétel des Gardes, D’ gnan, in order that there 
might be no time lost, had saddled his horse himself, 

“ Al right,” said he to Planchet, when the latter added 
the portmanteau to the equipment,  “ Now saddle the other 


them living.” 
“ Which would be great luck,” replied Planchet, « But, 
indeed, we must not despair of God’s mercy.” 
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manceuvre, was executed with perfect punctuality, and was 
crowned with the most fortunate results. D’Artagnan and 
Planchet entered Pierrefitte together. 

Planchet was more courageous, it must be admitted, by 
day than by night. į 

His natural prudence, however, never forsook him for a 
single instant. He had not forgotten one of the incidents 
of the first journey, and he looked upon everybody he met 
on the road as an enemy. Tt followed that his hat was 
for ever in his hand, which cost him some severe repri- 
mands from D'Artagnan, who feared that his excess of 
politeness would lead people to think he was the lackey of 
a man of no consequence. 

Nevertheless, whether the passers-by were really touched 
by Planchets urbanity, oF whether this time no one had 
been stationed in ambush on the young man’s road, our two 
travellers arrived at Chantilly without any accident, and 
alighted at the hotel of the Great St, Martin, the same they 
had stopped at on their first trip. 

The host, on seeing a young man followed by a lackey 
with two led horses, advanced respectfully to the door. 
Now, as they had already travelled eleven leagues, D’Ar- 
tagnan thought it time to stop, whether Porthos were or 


prudent to ask at once what had become of the musketeer. 
The result of these reflections was that D'Artagnan, with- 
out asking for information of any kind, alighted, consigned 
the horses to the care of his lackey, entered a small room 


the landloed to bring Him a bottle of his best wine, and as 
good a breakfast as possible, a request which further cor- 
Toborated the high opinion the innkeeper had formed of 
the traveller at first sight. 

D’Artagnan was therefore served with miraculous celerity. 

The regiment of the guards was recruited among the 
gentlemen of the kingdom, and D'Artagnan, followed by a 
lackey with four magnificent horses, could not fail to make 
a sensation, in spite of the simplicity of his uniform. The 
host himself desired to walt upon him, D'Artagnan, per- 
ceiving this, ordered two glasses to be brought, and began 
the following conversation :— i 

’Pon my word, my good host,” said D’Artagnan, filling 

the two glasses, “ T asked for a bottle of your best wine, and 
if you have deceived me, your sin will bring its own punish- 
ment, for, seeing that I bate drinking by myself, you shall 
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drink with me. Take your glass, then, and let us drink, 
But what shall we drink to, ome so as to avoid wounding 
any susceptibility ? Let us drink to the Prosperity of your 
establishment.” 

“ Your Lordship does me much honour,” said the host, 
“and I thank you sincerely for your kind wishes,” 

“ But don’t mistake,” said D Artagnan ; “ there ig more 
selfishness in my toast than perhaps you may think, for it 
is only in prosperous establishments’ that one is well re- 
ceived. In hotels that are Tunning down, everything is in 
confusion, and the traveller is a victim to his host’s em- 
barrassments. Now, I travel a great deal, particularly on 
ae road, and I should like to see all landlords making a 

ortune.’”’ 


_ “Twas thinking,” said the host, “ that it was not the first 
time I had had the honour of seeing you.” 


“Bah! I have passed, perhaps, ten times through Chan- 


twelve days ago. I was conducting some friends, mus- 


continue his journey,” 

“Why, but he Tomised join us, and we have seen 
nothing of him,” p Be ong; 5 

“ He has done us the honour of remaining here.” 

<‘ What ! he has done you the honour of remaining here ? ”’ 


Yes, „SiT, in this hotel; and we are even very un- 
easy —— 


“ About what ? ” z 
“ Certain debts he has incurred.” 


« 


Well, but whatever debts he may have incurred he will 
ay.” 


“ Ah, sir, you pour balm into my heart! We have made, 
considerable advances ; and only this morning the surgeon 
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“What! you cannot tell me! Surely you ought to be 


“Yes ; but in our situation we must not say all we know, 
particularly when we have been warned that our ears should 
answer for our tongues.” 

“ Well, can I see Porthos ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir, Take the stairs on your right; g0 UP 
khe first flight, and knock at No. 1. Only warn him that 
it is you.” 

“Warn him! Why should I do that ?” 

“ Because, sit, some mischief might happen to you.” 

« What mischief might happen to me, pray ?” 

“M. Porthos may suppose you are some one connected 
with the house, and in a fit of passion might run his sword 
through you, or plow out your brains.” 

“ What have you been doing to him, then ? n 

“ We asked him for money.” 

“The devil! Ab, I can understand that. Such a de- 
mand Porthos takes very ill when he is not in funds ; but 


T know he ought to be.’ 

“We A so too, sir. Asour house is very methodical, 
andlasi.we makeloumbulls every, week, at the end of a week 
we presented our account ; but it appeared we had chosen 
an unlucky moment, for at the first word on the subject 
he sent us to the very devil. It is true he had been playing 
the day before.” i 4 

“ Playing the day pefore! And with whom ? 

“Tord, who can say, SIF > With a gentleman, who was 
travelling this way, tO whom he proposed a game of lans- 

uenet.” 

8 “That’s it, then and the foolish fellow lost all he 
ad.” 

“Evy ic horse, Sir; for when the gentleman was 
about Ra ei be we perceived that his lackey was saddling 
M. Porthos’s horse. We called his attention to this, and he 
told us to mind our oWD pusiness, as this horse belonged to 
him. We also informed M. Porthos of what was going on ; 
but he told us we Were scoundrels to doubt 2 gentleman’s 
word, and that as the gentleman had said the horse was his, 
there could be no doubt that it was ee 

‘That’s Porthos all ove» murmured D'Artagnan. 

“ Then ” continued the host, T sent him word that from 
the moment we seemed unlikely to reach an understanding 
with respect to paymen! ait hoped he would have, at least, 
the kindness to grant the favour of his custom to my brother 
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host of the Golden Eagle; but M. Porthos zepied that, as 


me the honour to occupy in my house was itself very mean 
for the visit of such a personage, 

“ Nevertheless, though acknowledging the truth of what 
he said, I thought Proper te insist ; but without even 
giving himself the trouble to enter into any discussion with 
me, he took one of his pistols, laid it on his nightstand, and 
declared that, at the first word said to him about moving 
either inside the house or out of it, he would blow ont the 
brains of the person imprudent enough to meddle with a 
matter that concerned himself alone. So from that time, 
sir, nobody enters his chamber except his servant,” 

Sn t? Mousqueton is here, then ? ” 


in a very bad umour, {t appears that he had also met with 
m 


“Well, the fact is," said D'Artagnan, “T have always 
opened a high degree of intelligence and devotion in 


Very Possibly, sir, But Suppose that I should happen 
to be brought in contact, only eee times a year, with ce 
intelligence and devotion—why, I should be a ruined man } 

“No; for Porthos will pay you.” 

“ Hum 1” said the host, in a doubting toe, 

“ He is the favourite of a great lady, who will not allow 
him to be inconvenienced for such a paltry sum as he owes 


pei I may venture to say what I think in regard ta 
a » 


“ What you think ? ” 

“ I ought rather to say, what I know,” 
a t you know ?” 

“And even what I am sure of,” 
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*Come! what are you sure of ? ” 

“TJ would say that I know this great lady.” 

GOUT ’ 

“Yes, I.” 

“ And how did you become acquainted with her ?” 

k “© sir, if I could believe I might trust in your discre- 
on a 

“Speak! On the faith of a gentleman, you shall have no 
cause to repent of your confidence.” 

“Well, sir, you ùnderstand that uneasiness makes us do 
many things.” 

“ What have you done ? H 

i Oh, nothing that a creditor has not a right to do.” 

on!” 

“ M. Porthos gave us a note for this duchess, asking us to 
post it. This was before his servant had come. As he 
could not leave his room, we had to run on his errands,” 

“Welt? i 

“ Instead of putting the letter in the post, which is never 
safe, I took advantage of one of my lads going to Paris, and 
I ordered him to give the letter to this .duchess himself. 
This was fulfilling the intentions of M. Porthos, who had 
desired us to be so careful of this letter, was it not ?” 

“ Nearly so.” E 

“ Well, sir, do you know who this great lady is ?” 

“No. ` I have heard Porthos speak of her, that’s all.’ 

“Do you know who this pretended duchess is ? ” 

“I repeat I don’t know. her.” Ha 

“ Why, sir, she is the old wife of a solicitor of the Châtelet, 
named Madame Coquenard, who, although she is at least 
fifty, still gives herself jealous airs. Tt struck me as very 
odd that a princess should live in the Rue aux Ours.” 

“ But how do you know all this?” | so 

“ Because she flew into 2 great passion on receiving the 
letter, saying that M.+ Porthos was a fickle man, and that 
she was sure it was On account of some woman again that 
he had received this wound.” 

“What! Has he been wounded ?” 

“Oh, good Lord ! what have I said ?” 

“You said that Porthos was wounded.” 

“ Yes; but he had so strictly forbidden me to say so! n 
“ And why so?” 

“ Zounds, sir! only pecause he had poasted that he would 
perforate the stranger ith whom you left him in dispute ; 
whereas the stranger, on the contrary, in spite of all his 
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adocic, quickly brought him to the ground, Now, 
bragg Porthos: is a very vainglorious man, he insists that 


duchess, whom he endeavoured to interest by an account 
of his adventure.” 

“Tt is a wound, then, that confines him to his bed ? ” 

“Ahl and a master thrust, too, I assure you. Your 
friend must have nine lives,” 

“ Were you there, then ?” 

“ Sir, I followed them from curiosity, so that I saw the 
combat without the combatants seeing me,” 

“ And what took place ? ” 

“Oh, the affair was not long, I assure you, They placed 
themselves on guard, The stranger made a feint and a 
lunge, and that so rapidly that when M, de Porthos came 
to parry he had already three inches of steel in his breast. 
He fell on his back. The Stranger immediately placed the 
point of his sword on his throat; and M. Porthos, finding 
himself at the mercy of his adversary, confessed himself 
conquered. Whereupon the stranger asked his name, and 


him to rise, brought him back to the hotel, mounted his 
pore and disappeared,” 


s o this stranger meant to quarrel with M. d’Artag- 
nan?” 


“It appears so.” 
“ And do you know what became of him ? ” 
“No. T never saw him until that moment, and we have 
not seen him since.” 
“Very well. Now I know all that I wished to know. 
Porthos’s room is, you say, on the first story, No. 1 p” 
SS, Sit, the handsomest in the inn—a room that I 


Bah! don’t be anxious,” said D’Artagnan, laughing ; 
x Porthos will pay you with the Duchess Coquenard’s 


esame ; but she Positively an- 
swered that she was tired of M. Porthos’s unreasonable 
demands and infidelities, and that she would not send him 
a farthing.” 
“ And did you convey this answer to your guest ? ” 
“We took’ good care not to do that. He would ‘nave 
found out how we had done his errand.” 


“So that he is still in expectation of his money ? ” 
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"Oh dear me, yes, sir! Yesterday he wrote again, but 
this time his servant posted his letter.” 

“Do you say the procureuse is old and ugly ? ” 

“ Fifty, at least, sir, and not at all handsome, according 
to Pathaud’s account.” 

“Tn that case you may be quite at ease ; she will soon 
be softened. Besides, Porthos cannot owe you much.” 

“What! not much? Twenty good pistoles already, with- 
out reckoning the doctor. Bless you, he denies himself noth- 
ing. You can see he has been accustomed to live well.” 

č Never mind! If his mistress abandons him, he will 
find friends, I will answer for it. So, my dear host, have 
no anxiety, and continue to take all the care of him that 
his situation requires.” 

“You have promised me not to open your mouth about 
the procureuse, ‘and not to say a word about the wound ? ” 

“That’s a thing agreed upon. You`have my promise.” 

“ Oh, he would kill me, don’t you see ? ” 

“Don't be afraid. He is not so fierce as he seems,” 

Saying these words, D'Artagnan went upstairs, leaving 
his host a little better satisfied with respect to two things 
in which he appeared to be very much interested—his debt 
and his life. 

‘At the top of the stairs, on the most conspicuous door of 
the corridor, was traced in black ink a pear “No. 1.” 
D’Artagnan knocked, and upon being told from inside to 
enter, went into the chamber. . 

Porthos was in bed, and was playing a game of lansquenet 
with Mousqueton, to keep his hand in, while a spit loaded 
with partridges was turning before the fire, and at each side 
of a large chimney-piece, Over two chafing-dishes, were boil- 
ing two stewpans, from which exhaled a double odour of 
rabbit and garlic stews, very grateful to the olfactory nerves. 
Tn addition to this, he perceived that the top of a wardrobe 
and the marble of 2 stand were covered with empty bottles. 

At the sight of his friend Porthos uttered a loud cry of 
joy; and Mousqueton, rising respectfully, yielded his place 
to him, and went to give an eye to the two stewpans, over 
which he appeared to have especial care. 

‘“ Ah, zounds ! is that you?” said Porthos to D’Artagnan. 
“Welcome! Excuse my not coming to meet you. Bu fh 
added he, looking at D'Artagnan with a certain degree of 
uneasiness, “ you know what has happened to me ? ” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Has the landlord told you nothing, then ? 
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“T asked after you, and came straight up.” 

Porthos seemed to breathe more freely. 

“And what, then, has happened to you, my dear Por- 
thos ? ” continued D’Artagnan. 

“ Why, on making a thrust at my adversary, whom I had 
already hit three times, and with whom I meant to finish 
by a fourth, my foot slipped on a stone, and I sprained my 
knee.” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“ Honour bright! Luckily for the rascal, for I should 
have left him dead on the spot, I assure you.” 

“ And what became of him ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know. He had enough, and set off without 
wanting any more, But you, my dear D’Artagnan, what 
has happened to you ? ” 

“So that this sprain,” continued D’Artagnan, “ my dear 
Porthos, keeps you here in bed ? ” 

“ Really that’s all! I shall be about again, however, in 
a few days.” 

“Why did you not have yourself carried to Paris? You 
must be sadly bored here,” 

“That was my intention; but, my dear friend, I have 
one thing to confess to you.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Tt is that, as I was sadly bored, as you say, and as I had 
in my pocket the seventy-five pistoles which you had appor- 
tioned to me, in order to amuse myself I invited a gentleman 
who was travelling this way to walk up, and proposed a 
game of dice to him, He accepted my challenge, and, ’pon 
my word, my seventy-five pistoles quickly passed from my 
pocket to his, without reckoning my horse, which he won 
into the bargain. But you—I want to know about you,. 
D’Artagnan,”’ 

“ What can you expect, my dear Porthos ? A man is not 
privileged ‘in all ways,” said D’Artagnan. “ You know the 
proverb, ‘ Unlucky at play, lucky in iove.” You are too 
fortunate in love for play not to take its revenge, What 
consequence can the reverses of fortune be to you? Have 
you not, lucky rogue that you are—have you not your 
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“ Well, she must be at her country seat, for she has not 
answered me.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“No; so yesterday I addressed another letter to her, still 
more urgent than the first. But you are here, my dear 
fellow ; let us speak of you. I confess I began to be rather 
uneasy on your account.” 

“But your host behaves very well towards you, as it ap- 
pears, my dear Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, directing the sick 
man’s attention to the full stewpans and the empty bottles. 

“So, so |” replied Porthos. “ Only three or four days ago 
the impertinent jackanapes gave me his pill, and I was 
forced to turn both him and his pill out of doors ; so that I 
am here something in the fashion of a conqueror, holding 
my position, as it were, by conquest. So, you see, being 1m 
constant fear of being forced in my position, I am armed 
to the teeth.” 

“And yet,” said D'Artagnan, laughing, “it appears to 
me that from time to time you must make sorties. 

And he again pointed to the bottles and the stewpans. 

“No, not I, wafortunately,” said Porthos. “This miser- 
able sprain confines me to my bed, but Mosqueton forages 
and brings in provisions.—Friend Mousqueton, you see that 
we have a reinforcement, and we must have an increase of 
provisions.” 

“ Mousqueton,” said D'Artagnan, “you must do me a 
pointe acer 

what kind, sir?” 

“You must give your recipe to Planchet. I may be be- 
sieged in my tum, and I should not be sorry for him to 
eer. me enjoy the same advantages with which you 
gratify your master.” 

č Lon sir,” said Mousqueton, with a modest air, “ there 
is nothing easier. It only requires to have a little skill, 


“ He carried on a trade, sir, which I have always found 


pretty lucrative.” 

“ What was that ?” 

“ As it was in the time of the wars petween the Catholics 
and the Huguenots, and as he saw the Catholics extermin- 
ating the Huguenots and the Huguenots exterminating the 
Catholics, and ail in the name of religion, he adopted a mixed 
belief, which permitted him to bn sometimes a Catholic, some- 


a 
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imes a Huguenot. Now, he was accustomed to: walk, with 
Honma on his shoulder, behind the hedges which 
border the roads ; and when he saw a Catholic coming alone, 
the Protestant religion immediately prevailed in his mind. 
He levelled his gun in the direction of the traveller ; then, 
when he was within ten paces of him, he began a conversa- 
tion which almost always ended by the traveller abandoning 
his purse to save his life. Of course, when he saw a Hugue- 
not coming, he felt himself seized with such an ardent 
Catholic zeal that he could not understand how, a quarter 
_of an hour before, he had been able to have any doubts 
upon the superiority of our holy religion. For, sir, I am a 
Catholic., My father was faithful to his principles, and made 
my elder brother a Huguenot.” 

“And what was the end of this worthy man ?” asked 
D’Artagnan., 

“Oh, of the most unfortunate kind, sir. One day he 
was caught in a sunken road between a Huguenot and a 
Catholic, with both of whom he had already had to do, and 
who both recognized him 3 so they united against him, and 
hung him on a tree. Then they came and boasted of their 
fine exploit in the tavern at the next village, where my 
brother and I were drinking,” 

“And what did you do >” said D’Artagnan. ; 

“ We let them tell their story out,” replied Mousqueton. 
“Then, as in leaving the tavern they took different direc- 
tions, my brother went and hid himself on the Catholic’s 
toad, and I on the Protestan ’s, Two hours after, all was 
over ; we had done the business of both of them, admiring 
the foresight of our poor father, who had taken the precau- 
tion to bring each of us up in a different religion.” 

“ Well, as you say, your father must have been a very 
intelligent fellow. And you say, then, that in his leisure 
moments the worthy man was a poacher ?” 

“Yes, sir; and he taught me to lay a snare and ground a 
line. The result is, that when I saw our ‘ascal of a host 
wanted to feed us upon lumps of fat meat fit for workmen, 
which did not at all suit such delicate stomachs as ours, I 
had recourse to a little of my old trade. While walking in 
the prince’s wood, I laid a few snares in the runs ; and while 
reclining on the banks of his Highness’s pools, I slipped a 
few lines into his ponds. So that now, thanks be to God ! 
as you yourself can testify, we do not lack for partridges, 
rabbits, carp, or eels—all light, wholesome food, suitable for 
sick persons,” 
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“But the wine?” said D’Artagnan. “ Who furnishes 
the wine? That, at least, must be your landlord ?”” 

“ That is to say, yes and no.” 

& How yes and no?” 

“He furnishes it, it is true, but he does not know that 
he has that honour.” 

“Explain yourself, Mousqueton ; your conversation is 
full of instructive things.” 

“ This is the way of it, sir. Chance brought it about that 
I met with a Spaniard in my peregrinations who had seen 
many countries, and among them the New World. This 


of mine, and we became intimate the more quickly from 
there being many resemblances of character between us. 
We loved hunting of all kinds better than anything, so that 
he related to me how, in the plains of the pampas, the natives 
hunt the tiger and the wild bull with simple running-nooses, 
which they throw round the necks of those terrible animals. 
At first I would not believe that they could attain such skill 
as to throw the end of a cord with such recision to a dis- 


tance of twenty or 
was obliged to acknowledge the truth of the account.. My 


noose. I d this exercise, and since nature has en- 
dowed a pracne faculties, to-day I can throw the lasso 
with any man in the world. Well, do you understand ? 
Our host has a well-furnished cellar, the key of which is 
never out of his possession ; but his cellar has a loophole. 


there. Now, will you taste our wine, and, without preju- 
dice tell aa what you think of it ? 
“No, thank you, ™ friend—no, thank you; unfortu- 
nately 1 have just breakfasted.” 
“ Well,” aa Porthos, “set the table, Mousqueton, and 
- while we breakfast D’ will tell us what has hap- 
pened to him during the ten days since he left us. 
“ Willingly,” said D’Artagnan. ae 
While Porthos and Mousqueton were preakfasting with the 
appetites of convalescents, and with that protherly cordiality 
which unites men in misfortune, D’Artagnan related how 
Aramis had been wounded, and was obliged to stop at Créve- 
sœur; how he had left Athos fighting at Amiens with four 
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men, who accused him of being a counterfeiter ; and how he, 
D’Artagnan, had been forced to pass over the Comte de 
Wardes’s body in order to reach England. 

But there D’Artagnan’s disclosure ended. He only added 
that on his return from Great Britain he had brought back 
four magnificent horses—one for himself, and one for each 
of his companions ; finally, he informed Porthos that the 
one intended for him was already installed in the stable of 
the hotel. 

At that moment Planchet entered. He informed his 
master that the horses were sufficiently refreshed, and that 
it would be possible to sleep at Clermont. 

As D’Ariagnan was tolerably reassured with regard to 
Porthos, and as he was anxious to obtain news of his two 
other friends, he held out his hand to the sick man, and 
told him he was going to resume his route in order to prose- 
cute his researches, However, as he reckoned upon return- 
ing by the same road, if, in seven or eight days, Porthos 
were still at the hotel of the Great St. Martin, he would call 
for him on his way. A 

Porthos erid that, according to all probability, his 
sprain would not permit him to depart during that time. 
Moreover, it was necessary for him to stay at Chantilly to 
wait for an answer from his duchess. 

D’Artagnan wished that her answer might be (proni and 
favourable ; and after having again recoiamended Porthos 
to the care of Mousqueton, and paid his reckoning to the 


landlord, he resumed his route with Planchet, who was now 
relieved of one of his led horses, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
ARAMIS’s THESIS. 


accident, parti 
that secret. Besides, we al i 
ority over those whose lives we know about without their 
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And yet, as he journeyed along, a profound sadness 
weighed upon his heart. He thought of the young and 
pretty Madame Bonacieux, who was to have paid him so 


the happiness he had missed than from the fear he enter- 
tained that some misfortune had befallen the poor woman. 
In his mind there was 20 doubt that she was a victim of 
the cardinal’s vengeance, and, as we well know, his Emi- 
nence’s vengeance was terrible. He did not know in the 


eyes, but doubtless M. de’ Cavois would have ‘revealed it 
to him if the captain of the guards had found him at home. 

Nothing makes time pass mote quickly or shortens a 
journey more than & thought which absorbs in itself all 


ure, space no longer has distance. We depart from one 
place and arrive at another; that is all, Of the interval 


and landscapes are dimly seen- Under the pepe of this 
hallucination D’Artagnan, 
gait, traversed the six or eight leagues between Chantilly 
and Créyvecceur. He was unable to remember, when he 
had reached that village, any of the things he had met with 
on the road. X 
There only memory returned to him. He shook his head, 
erceived the tavern where he had left Aramis, and putting 
is horse to the trot, pulled up at the door. 

This time not a host but a hostess received him. D’Ar- 
tagnan was a physiognomist. His eye took in at a glance the 
plump, cheerful countenance of the mistress of the place, 
and he at once perceived there was no occasion for dis- 
sembling with her, or of fearing anything from such a jolly 
woman, 

“My good dame,” asked D'Artagnan, “ could you tell me 
what has become of a friend of mine whom we were obliged 
to leave here about ten days ago ? 5 i 

ʻA handsome young man, of twenty-three or twenty- 
four, mild, amiable, end well made ? n 

“Thata it.” 
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“ Wounded, moreover, in the shoulder ? ” 

“ Just so.” 

« Well, sir, he is still here.” h 

“ Ah, zounds ! my dear dame,” said D’Artagnan, spring- 
ing from his horse and throwing the bridle to Planchet, 
“you restore me to life. Where is my dear Aramis? Let 
me embrace him! for, I confess it, I am quite anxious to 
see him again.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but I doubt whether he can see 
you at this moment.” 

“ Why so? Is he witha lady ?” 

“Dear me! what do you mean by that? Poor lad! 
No, sir, he is not with any woman.” 

“ With whom is he, then?” * 

“ With the Vicar of Montdidier and the superior of the 
Jesuits of Amiens.” 

“ Good Heavens !” cried D’Artagnan ; “‘is the poor fellow 
worse, then ?” 

“Oh no, sir—quite the contrary; but after his illness 
grace touched him, and he determined to take orders.” 

“Oh, that’s it!” said D’Artagnan. “I had forgotten 
that he was only a musketeer temporarily.” 

“ Are you still anxious to see him ? ” 

“More so than ever.” 5 

“ Well, you have only to take the right-hand staircase in 
the yard, and knock at No. 5 on the second floor.” 

D’ an hastened in the direction pointed out, and 
found one of those outside staircases such as are still to 
be seen in the yards of old-fashioned inns, But there was 
no getting in this way at the future abbé’s room. The 
defiles of Aramis’s chamber were neither more nor less 
guarded than the gardens of Armida. Bazin was stationed 
in the corridor, and barred his passage with the greater in- 
trepidity because, after many years of trial, he found him- 
self on the point of attaining the result which had ever been 
his ambition. 

In fact, poor Bazin’s dream had always been to serve @ 
churchman, and he was waiting impatiently the moment, 
anticipated so long, when Aramis should at last throw 
aside the uniform and assume the cassock. The promise 
renewed every day by the young man, that the moment 
would not long be delayed, had alone kept him in the 
service of a musketeer—a service in which, he said, his 
soul was in constant jeopardy. 

Bazin was, then, at the summit of delight. According to 
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all probability, this time his master would not retract. The 
union of physical pain with moral pain had produced the 
effect so long desired. Aramis, suffering at once in body 
and mind, had at length fixed his eyes and his thoughts upon 
religion, and he had considered as a warning from Heaven 
the double accident which had happened to him—that is to 
say, his mistress’s sudden disappearance and the wound in 
his shoulder. | 

We can understand that, in his present frame of mind, 


disturb his master in the pious conference which had begun 
early that morning, and could not be, as Bazin said, ter- 
minated before night. b 
But D'Artagnan took very little heed of Master Bazin’s 
eloquent discourse, and as he had no desire to support a 


him aside with one hand, and with the other turned the 
handle of the door No. 5- 

The door opened, and D’Artagnan went into the chamber. 

Aramis, in a black gown, his head covered with a sort of 
round, flat headdress, much like a calotte, was seated before 
an oblong table, covered with rolls of paper and enormous 
folio volumes ; at his right hand was seated the superior of 
the Jesuits, and on his left the Vicar of Montdidier. The 
curtains were half drawn, and admitted only a mysterious 
light calculated for peatific reveries. All the mundane ob- 
jects that generally strike the eye on entering a young 
man’s room, particularly when that young man is a mus- 
keteer, had disappeared as by enchantment; and for fear, no 
doubt, that the sight of them might bring his master back 
to the ideas of this world, Bazin had laid violent hand on 
sword, pistols, plumed hat, embroideries and laces of all 
kinds and descriptions. 

But in their stead and place D’Artagnan thought he per- 
ceived, in an obscure cornet, something like a scourge hang- 
ing from a nail in the wall. . 

“At the noise made by D’Artagnan in entering, Aramis 
raised his head and recognized his friend. But to the 
young man’s great asto: ishment the sight of him did not 
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uce much effect upon the musketeer, so completely was 
ay ae detached ao the things of this world. i F 
“ Good-afternoon to yan, oan D’Artagnan,” said Aramis. 
* Believe me, I am very glad to see you,” i 

ms So am I delighted to see you ead D’Artagnan, ‘ al- 
though I am not yet very sure that it is Aramis I am speak- 
ing to.” 

i. Yes, it is I, my friend, if is It But what makes you 
doubt ?” 

“I was afraid I had made a mistake in the chamber, and 
that I had found my way into the apartment of some 
churchman. Then I made another error on finding you 
in company with these gentlemen; I was afraid you were 
dangerously ill.” ' 

The two men in black, guessing D’Artagnan’s meaning, 
darted at him a glance that was almost threatening ; but 
D’Artagnan took no heed of it, i 

“T disturb you, perhaps, my dear Aramis,” continued 
D’Artagnan, “for by what I see I am led to believe you 
ate confessing to these gentlemen.” 

Aramis coloured imperceptibly, $ y 

“You disturb me ? Oh, quite the contrary, dear friend, 
I swear; and as a proof of what I say, allow me to rejoice 
at seeing you safe and sound,” 


“Ah, he'll come round after a while,” thought D’Artag- 
nan; “that’s not bad.” 

“ For this gentleman, who is my friend, has just escaped 
from .2 serious danger,” continued Aramis with unction, 
Bonne, to D’Artagnan, and addressing the two ecclesi- 
astics, 

“ Give God Praise, sir,” replied thi bowing in unison. 

“ I have not failed to do ae your ED replied the 
young man, returning their salutation. P 

“Vou arrive very opportunely, * Artagnan,” said Aramis, 
“and, by taking part in our discussion, may assist us with 
your learning. The Principal of Amiens, the Vicar of Mont- 
didier, and I are arguing certain theological questions in 
which we have been interested for some time. I should 
be delighted to have your opinion.” t 

“ A soldier’s opinion can have very little weight,” replied 
D’Artagnan, who began to get uneasy at the turn things 
were taking, “and you had better be satisfied, believe me, 
with the knowledge of these gentlemen,” 

The two men in black bowed in their turn, 


“On the contrary,” replied Aramis, “ your opinion will be 
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very valuable. The question is this: The principal thinks 
that my thesis ought to be especially dogmatic and didactic.” 

“Your thesis! Are you, then, preparing a thesis ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Jesuit ; “in the examination 
which precedes ordination a thesis is always requisite.” 

“ Ordination |” cried D’Artagnan, who could not believe 
what the hostess and Bazin had successively told him— 
“ ordination |” 

And he gazed with astonished eyes on the three persons 
before him. 

“Now,” continued Aramis, taking the same graceful 
position in his easy-chair that he would have assumed at a 
morning reception, and complacently examining his hand, 
which was as white and plump as a woman’s, and which 
he held up to cause the blood to descend—‘“‘ now, as you 
have heard, D'Artagnan, the principal is desirous that my 
thesis should be dogmatic, while I, for my part, would 
rather it should be ideal. This is the reason why the 
principal has proposed to me the following subject, which 
has not yet been treated, and in which I perceive there is 
material for magnificent developments: ‘ Utraque manus im 
benedicendo clericis inferioribus necessaria est? ” 7 

D’Artagnan, whose erudition we are well acquainted with, 
evinced no more interest in this quotation than in the one 
made by M. de Tréville regarding the gifts which he sup- 
posed the Duke of Buckingham had bestowed on the young 
man, 

“That means,” resumed Aramis, that he might make the 
matter perfectly plain, ““ Both hands are indispensable for 
priests of the inferior orders when they give the benedic- 
tion.’ ” 

“An admirable subject ! ” cried the Jesuit. 

“« Admirable and dogmatic!” repeated the vicar, who, 
being about as strong in his Latin as D'Artagnan, carefully 
watched the Jesuit, in order to keep step with him, and 
repeat his words like an echo. , 

As to D’Artagnan, he remained perfectly indifferent to the 
enthusiasm of the two men in black. i 

“Yes, admirable! prorsus admirabile |” continued Ara- 
mis; “ but it requires 2 profound study of both the Scrip- 
‘tures and the Fathers. Now, I have confessed to these 
learned ecclesiastics, and that in all humility, that the duties 
of mounting guard and the service of the king have caused 
me to neglect my studies 4 little. I should find myself, 
therefore, more at my €358, facilius natans, n a subject 
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of my own choice, which would be to these hard theological: 
questions what morals are to metaphysics in philosophy. 

D’Artagnan began to be bored, and so did the vicar. 

“ See what an exordium !” cried the Jesuit. 4 

“ Exordium,” repeated the vicar, for the sake of saying 
something. r 

“ Quemadmodum inter celorum tmmensitatem.” 

Aramis glanced at D’Artagnan, and found his friend yawn- 
ing enough to dislocate his jaw. ; 

“Let us speak French, worthy Father,” said he to the 
Jesuit ; “ M. d’Artagnan will enjoy our conversation more. 

“ Yes,” replied D’Artagnan ; “ I am fatigued with riding, 
and I fail to grasp all this Latin.” 

“ Agreed,” replied the Jesuit, a little put out, while the 
vicar, greatly delighted, threw on D’Artagnan a look full of ` 
gratitude. ““ Well, let us see what is to be derived from 
this gloss. 

“ Moses, the servant of God—he was but a servant, please 
to understand !—Moses blessed with his hands ; he held out 
both his arms while the Hebrews were beating their enemies. 
Therefore he blessed them with his two hands. Besides, 

what does the gospel say ? ‘Imponite manus,’ and not 
manum’—lay on the hands, and not the hand.” 
(, Lay on the hands,” repeated the vicar, making a gesture. 
“For St. Peter, on the contrary, whose successors the 
Popes are,” continued the Jesuit: “° Porrige digitos’—present 
the fingers. Do you see that now ? ” 
“ Certainly,” replied Aramis, in a pleased tone; “ but the 
. thing is subtle.” 
. The fingers!” resumed the Jesuit; “St. Peter blessed 
with the fingers, The pope, therefore, blesses also with the 
fingers. And with how many fingers does he bless? With 


three fingers: one for the Father, one for the Son, and one 
for the Holy Ghost.” 


All crossed themselves, 
to follow their example. 


“The pope is St. Peter’s successor, and represents the 
three divine powers. The test, ordines inferiores, of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, bless in the name of the holy arch- 
angels and angels. The most humble clerks, such as our 
deacons and sacristans, bless with aspergills or holy-water 
sprinklers, which are like an indefinite number of blessing 
fingers. Here’s the subject simplified. Argumentum omni 
denudatum ornamento. I could make of that subject,” 
continued the Jesuit, “ two volumes of the size of this.” 


D’Artagnan thought it was proper 
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‘And in his enthusiasm he pounded on @ folio volume of 
Ast. Chrysostom, which was making the table bend beneath 
its weight. 

D’Artagnan trembled. 

“ Certainly,” said ‘Aramis, “ I do justice to the beauties 
of this thesis, but at the same time I perceive it would be 
overwhelming for me. I had chosen this text—tell me, 
dear D’Artagnan, if it is not to your taste: « Non inutile est 
desiderium ingoblatione 3? or, still better, ‘A little regret is 
not unsuitable in an offering to the Lord.’ ” 

“ Stop there ! ” cried the Jesuit, “ for that thesis smacks 
of heresy. There is a proposition almost like it in the 
« Augustinus’ of the heresiarch Jansenius, whose book will, 
sooner or later, be burnt by the hangman. Take care, my 
young friend ; you will be lost ! ” i ‘ 

“You will be lost,” said the vicar, shaking his head 
sorrowfully. ; t PA. 

“ You are nearing that famous point of freewill which is a 
fatal reef. You are sailing dangerously close to the in- 
sinuations of the Pelagians and the semi-Pelagians.” 

“But, my reverend——" replied Aramis, somewhat 
dumbfounded by the hail of arguments that poured on his 
head. 

“How will you prove,” continued the Jesuit, without 
allowing him time to speak, “ that we ought to regret the 
world when we offer ourselves to God ? Listen to this 
dilemma: God is God, and the world is the devil. To regret 
the world is to regret the devil. That is my conclusion.” 

“ And mine also,” said the vicar. 

“But for Heaven’s sake——” resumed Aramis. _ 

“ Desideras diabolum, unhappy man,” cried the Jesuit. 

“ He regrets the devil! Ah, my young friend,” added the 
vicar, groaning, “ do not regret the devil, I implore you y 

D'Artagnan “felt, himself growing idiotic; it seemed to 
him he was in a madhouse, and that he was becoming as 
mad as those ht saw. He was, however, forced to hold his 
tongue, as he did not comprehend the language they em- 
ployed. p 

“ But listen to me, now,” resumed Aramis, with a polite- 
ness under which began to show a little impatience. Paik 
do not say I regret. No, T will never pronounce that sen- 
tence, as it would not be orthodox.” : 

The Jesuit raised his hands toward heaven, and the vicar 
did the same. 

“ No; but grant at least that it is bad grace to offer to the 


9 


———<«< oo“ — 
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‘Lord only that with which we are perfectly disgusted. 
Don’t you think so, D’Art iSe 
“ Zounds ! I think so, indeed,” cried he. A A 
The Jesuit and the vicar started from their chairs. 
“This is my point of departure ; it is a syllogism. The 
world is not wanting in attractions. I quit the world ; there- 


fore I make a sacrifice. Now, the Scripture says positively, 
‘Make a sacrifice unto the Lord.’ ” 


“ That is true,” said his antagonists. > 4 

“And then,” said Aramis, pinching his ear to make it 
red, as he smoothed his hands to make them white—“ and 
then I made a little rondeau on it last year, which I showed 
to M. Voiture, and that young man paid me a thousand 
compliments.” 

‘A rondeau ! ” said the Jesuit disdainfully. 

“ A rondeau ! ” said the vicar mechanically. ` 5 

“ Repeat it ! repeat it!” cried D’Artagnan ; “it will give 
some variety.” 4 

“Not so, for it is religious,” replied Aramis; “it is 
theology in verse.” 

‘The devil 1” said D’Artagnan. } 

“ Here it is,” said Aramis, with a somewhat modest air, 
which was not exempt from a certain shade of hypocrisy :— 


“Vous qui pleurez un passé plein de charmes, 
Et qui trainez des jours infortunés, 
Tous vos malheurs se verront terminés, 
Quand à Diew seul vous offrirez vos larmes, 
Vous qui pleurez /” p 


(Oh, you who weep for joys that long have flown, 
Whose mournful days in vain regrets now creep, 
Your woes will all in deep oblivion sleep, 
you will offer up your tears to God alone— 

Oh, you who weep !) 


D’Artagnan and the 
persisted in his opinion. 
“Beware of a profane taste in your theological style. 


What, indeed, says St. Augustine ? “‘ Severus sit clericorum 
sermo? ” 


“Yes, let the sermon be clear,” said the vicar. 

“ But,” hastily interrupted the Jesuit, on seeing that his 
acolyte was going astray— but your thesis would please the 
ladies ; it would have the Same kind of success as one of M. 
Patru’s pleadings.” 

“ I hope to God it may!” cried Aramis, transported. 


vicar appeared pleased. The Jesuit 
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There it is,” cried the Jesuit; “the world still speaks 
within you in a loud voice, altissimâ voce. You follow the 
world, my young friend, and I tremble lest grace prove in- 
effectual.” ey, 

“Rest assured, My reverend father, I can answer for 
myself.” 

“Mundane presumption 1” 

“I know myself, father; my. resolution is irrevocable.” 

“ Then you persist in continuing this thesis ?” 

“ I feel myself called upon to treat this, and no other. I 
shall then continue it, and to-morrow I hope you will be 
satisfied with the corrections I shall have made in conse- 
quence of your advice.” 

Work ‘slowly,” said the vicar. “ We leave you in an 
excellent frame of mind.” A 

“Yes, the ground is all sown,” said the Jesuit, “and we 
have not to fear that one portion of the seed may have 
fallen upon stony ground, another by the wayside, or that 
the birds of heaven have eaten the rest, aves cali comederunt 


“Plague take you and your Latin 1” said D’Artagnan, 
who felt all his patience exhausted. ; i 

“ Farewell, my son,” said the vicar, “ till to-morrow.” 

“TH to-morrow, my rash young friend,” said the Jesuit. 
“ You promise to become one of the lights of the Church. 
Heaven grant that this light prove not a devouring fire |” 

D’Artagnan, who for an hour past had been gnawing his 
nails with impatience, was now beginning to attack the flesh. 

The two men in black rose, bowed to Aramis and D'Ar- 


their way. 

Aramis conducted them. to the foot of the stairs, and then 
jnnaledietely came back again to D’Artagnan, who was still 

eaming. \ 

When left alone, the two friends at first kept silence from 
embarrassment. It, however, was necessary for one of them 
to break it first, and as D'Artagnan appeared determined to 
leave that honour to his friend, — 

“You see,” said Aramis, “ that I have returned to my 
original ideas,” 

“Yes; saving grace has touched you, as that gentleman 
said just mow.” 
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“Oh, these plans of retreat have been formed for a long 
time. You have often heard me speak of them, have you not, 
my friend ? ” š 

“Yes ; but I must confess that I always thought you were 
joking.” $ > 

“ About such things! O D’Artagnan!” 

“Yes, indeed! People can joke about death.” 

“ And people are wrong, D’Artagnan ; for death is the 
door which leads to perdition or to salvation.” 

“Granted. But, if you please, let us not theologize, Ara- 
mis ; you must have had enough for to-day. As for me, I 
have almost forgotten the little Latin I ever knew. Then I 
confess to you that I have eaten nothing since ten o’clock 
this morning, and I am devilish hungry.” 

“ We will dine directly, my friend ; only you must please 
to remember that this is Friday. Now, on such a day 

I cannot eat meat or see it eaten, If you can be satisfied 
with my dinner, it consists of cooked tetragones and fruits.” 

“What do you mean by tetragones ? ” asked D’Artagnan 
anxiously. 

“ I mean spinach,” replied Aramis ; “ but on your account 
I will add some eggs. Even that is a serious infraction of 
the tule, for eggs are meat, since they engender chickens.” 

This feast is not very nutritious ; but never mind—I will 
put up with it for the sake of remaining with you.” 
“ am grateful to you for the sacrifice,” said Aramis. 

But if your body be not greatly benefited by it, be assured 
your soul will,” 

“And so, Aramis, you are decidedly going into the 
Church? What will’ owr friends say ? What ‘vill M. de 
ate Say? They will treat you as a deserter, I warn 

“I do not enter the Church—I re-enter it. I deserted 
the Church for the world, for you know that I did violence 
to myself when I became a musketeer.”’ 

“T know noting about it.” ë 

“You don’t know how I uitted the seminary ? ” 

“Not at all.” et oR 

“ Here’s my story. Besides, the Scriptures say, ‘ Confess 
yourselves one to another,’ and I confess to you, D’Ar- 
tagnan.” 

“ And I give you absolution beforehand. You see I am 
good-natured.”” 

“ Do not jest with sacred things, my friend.” 

“Go on, then; I am listening.” 
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t 1 had been at the seminary ever since I was nine years 
old; I lacked only three days of being twenty. I was ex- 
peace. to be an abbé, and all was settled. ‘One evening, when 

had gone, according to my custom, to a house which I 
enjoyed frequenting (when you are young, what can you 
expect? You are weak), an officer who saw me, with a 
jealous eye, reading the ‘ Lives of the Saints’ to the mis- 
tress of the house, entered suddenly, without being an- 
nounced. That evening, as it happened, I had translated an 
episode of Judith, and had just communicated my verses to 
the lady, who was making me all sorts of compliments, and, 
leaning on my shoulder, was reading them a second time 
with me. Her attitude, which, I must admit, was rather 
free, wounded this gentleman's feelings. He said nothing, 
but when I went out he followed, and coming up to me,— 

“© Abbé, said he, ‘do you like canings ?’ k 

“I cannot say, sir,’ answered I, ‘no one having ever 
dared to give me any.’ ` : 

“Well, listen to me, then, abbé : if you venture again 
into the house where I met you this evening, I will dare.’ 

“I really think I must have been frightened. I became 
very pale; I felt my legs fail me. I sought a reply, but 
could find none. I was silent. med, 

“The officer waited for my reply, and seeing it so long 
coming, he burst into a laugh, turned on his heel, and re- 
entered the house. I returned to my seminary. 

“T am a gentleman born, and my blood is hot, as you 
may have remarked, my dear D’Artagnan. The insult was 
terrible, and although it remained unknown to the rest of 
the world, I felt it live and fester at the bottom of my heart. 
I informed my superiors that T did not feel myself sufiiciently 
prepared for ordination, and at my request the ceremony 
was postponed for a year- 

s koleni out apet fencing-master in Paris. I made 
an agreement with him to take a lesson every day, and every 
day during a yéar I took that lesson. Then, on the anni- 
versary of the day on which I had been insulted, I hung my 
cassock ona peg, assumed the costume of a cavalier, and went 
to a ball given by a lady friend of mine, and where I knew 
my man would be. It was in the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois, 
close to La Force. 

“ As I expected, my officer was there. I went up to him 
as he was singing a love ditty and looking tenderly at a lady, 
and interrupted him exactly in the middle of the second 
couplet, 
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ca e Sir,’ said I, ° does it still displease you that I should 
aes a certain house in Rue Payenne? And would 
i you still give me a caning if I took it into my head to dis- 
yb ou?” 
S The officer looked at me with astonishment, and then 
said,— 
“* What is your business with me, sir? I do not know 
ou.’ 
tat I am,’ said I, ‘the little abbé who used to read the 
“ Lives of the Saints,” and translate Judith into verse.’ 
“* Sh, hat I recoliect now,’ said the officer in a jeering 
tone. ‘ Well, what do you want with me ? ° 
“ * I should like you to spare the time to take a walk with 
me.” 


“* To-morrow morning, if you like, and with the greatest 
pleasure,’ 


“< No, not to-morrow morning, but immediately, if you 
please.’ 

bei you absolutely insist upon it——’ 

“Ido; T insist upon it.’ 

“* Come, then.—Ladies,’ said the officer, ‘do not disturb 
yourselves. Allow me time simply to kill this gentleman, 
and I will return and finish the last couplet.’ 

“We went out. I took him to the Rue Payenne, to ex- 
actly the same t where, a year before, at the very same 
hour, he had paid me the compliment I have related to you. 
It was a superb moonlight night. We drew, and at the 
first pass T laid him stark dead.” f 

pi devil!” cried D? n, 

“Now,” continued Aramis, “as the ladies did not see 
their singer come back, and as he was found in the Rue 
Payenne with a great sword-thrust through his body, it was 
supposed that I was the one who had accommodated him 
thus, and the matter created some scandal. So I was 
obliged to renounce the cassock for a time., Athos, whose 
apnea made about that period, and Porthos, who 

, in addition to my lessons, taught me some fine > 
prevailed upon me to solicit the uniform of a musketeer. 
The king entertained great regard for my father, who was 
killed at the siege of Arras, and the uniform was granted. 
You understand, then, that the moment has now come for 
me to re-enter the bosom of the Church.” 

“And why now, rather than yesterday or to-morrow ? 


What, then, has happened to you to-day which gives you 
such soszy ideas p” 
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“My wound, my dear D’Artagnan, has been 2 warning 
to me from Heaven.” 

“Your wound ? Bah! itis nearly healed, and I am sure 
it is not that which at the present moment gives you the 
most pain.” 

“ What wound ?” asked Aramis, colouring. 

“You have one in your heart, Aramis, deeper and more 


P 
The cye of Aramis kindled in spite of himself. 
“ Ah,” said he, dissembling his emotion under a feigned 
carelessness, “ do not talk of such things. What! I think 
of such things? I have love-pangs ? Vanitas vanitatum ! 
According to your idea, then, my brain is tumed! And 
for whom? For some grisette, some chambermaid, whom I 
have courted in some garrison ! Fiel” 

“ I crave your pardon, my dear Aramis, but I thought you 
aimed higher.” eS art 

“Higher? And who am I, to nourish such ambition 2A 
poor musketeer, 4 beggar and unknown, who hates slavery, 
and finds himself out of place in the world.” : 1 

“ Aramis, Aramis!” cried D’Artagnan, looking at his 
friend with an air of doubt. he 

“Dust I am, and to dust Treturn. Life is full of humilia- 
tions and sorrows,” continued he, becoming still more 
melancholy ; “all the ties which attach it to happiness 
break one after another in the hand of man, particularly the 
golden ties. Ob, my dear D’Artagnan,” resumed Aramis, 
giving to his voice & slight tone of bitterness, “‘ believe me ; 
conceal your wounds when you have any. Silence is the 
last joy of the unhappy: Beware of giving any one the clue 
to your griefs. The curious suck our tears as flies suck the 
blood of a wounded hart.” 5 A 

“ Alas! my deat Aramis,” said D’Artagnan, in his turn 
heaving a profound sigh, “ that is my own history you are 
relating |” 

“How?” ° 

“Yes ; a woman whom I love, whom Ï adore, has just been 
tom from me by forces, E know where she is, or where 
shoes been taken. Perhaps she is a prisoner, perhaps she 
is dead |” 
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se hing,” replied Aramis, “ nothing.” P 

“ ier th ears the world, then, for ever. That is a 
settled thing, a resolution fixed upon ? ” 

“For ever! You are my friend to-day ; to-morrow you 
will no longer exist for me. As for the world, it is a sepul- 
chre, and nothing else.”? 

“The devil! What you say is very sad.” k 

“ What can you expect ? My vocation attracts me, it 
carries me away,” a 

D’Artagnan smiled, but made no answer. Aramis con- 
tinued,— 

“ And yet, while I still belong to the earth, I should have k 
liked to speak of you and of our friends.” 

“And on my part,” said D’Artagnan, “I should have 
liked to speak of you, but I find you so completely de- 
tached from everything! Love you cry fie upon! friends 
are shadows ! thé world is a sepulchre |” f p 

“ Alas! you will finditso yourself,” said Aramis, withasigh. 

“Wel, then, let us say no more about it,” said D’Ar- 


announces to you some fresh infidelity of your grisette or 
your chambermaid.” 


stole some perfumed Paper, and sealed her letter with a 
duchess’s coronet,” ‘ 


« 


fortunately the world is a Sepulchre ; men, ahd consequently 


women also, are only Shadows, and love is a sentiment upon 
we you cry, ‘Fie, fie °”? p 


pD Attagnan! D'Artagnan |” cried Aramis, “ you are 
no W. Artagnan h 
t, here i 1” said D’ - He drew the 

letter from his pocket. 


Aramis sprang towards him, seized the letter, read it, or 
i roe it, his countenance absolutely beaming with 
dı 
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“Your waiting-maid seems to have an agreeabie style,” 
said the carrier carelessly. 

“ Thanks, D’Artagnan, thanks !” cried Aramis, almost in 
a state of delirium. ‘She was forced to return to: Tours ; 
she is not faithless ; she still loves me! Come, dear friend, 
come, let me embrace you; happiness stifles me!” 

And the two friends began to dance round the venerable 
St. Chrysostom, kicking about famously the sheets of the 
thesis, which had fallen on the floor. 

At that moment Bazin entered with the spinach and the 
omelet. 

“Be off, you scoundrel |” cried Aramis, throwing his 
calotte into his face; “return to where you came from. 
Take back those horrible vegetables and that frightful side- 
dish! Order a larded hare, a fat capon, a leg of mutton 
with garlic, and four bottles of old Burgundy ! ” i 

Bazin, who looked at his master without comprehending 
the cause of this change, gloomily let the omelet slip into 
the spinach, and the spinach on to the floor. 

“Now is the moment to consecrate your existence to the 
King of kings,” said D’Artagnan, “if you persist in offering 
Him a civility. Non inutile desiderium in oblatione. 

“Go to the devil with your Latin. Let us drink, my dear 
D’Artagnan. ’Sdeath! let us drink while the wine is 
fresh, Let us drink heartily, and tell me something about 


what is going on in the world yonder.” 
] 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE WIFE OF ATHOS. 


“ Now we sti ve to get news of Athos,” said D'Artagnan 
to the Soral KoE is; when he had informed him of all 
that had passed since their departure from the capital, and 
when a good dinner had made one of them forget his thesis 
and the other his fatigue. ae 

“Do you think any harm can have happened to him ? 
asked Aramis, “ Athos is so cool, so brave, and handles 
his sword so skilfully.” 4 a 

“ There is no doubt of that. Nobody has a higher opinion 
of the courage and skill of Athos than I have; but I like 
better to hear my sword clang against lances than against 
staves. I fear lest Athos has been carried down by a mob 
of menial. Those fellows strike hard, and don’t of 
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in a hurry. This is my reason for wishing to set out again 
as soon as I possibly can.” ge 

“ I will try to accompany you,” said Aramis, though I 
scarcely feel in a condition to mount on horseback. Yester- 
day I undertook to employ that scourge you see hanging. 
on the wall, but pain prevented my continuing the pious 
exercise.” 

“ This is the first time I ever heard of anybody trying to 
cure gunshot wounds with a cat-o’-nine-tails ; but you were 
ill, and illness makes the head weak, therefore you may be 
excused.” 

“ When do you set out ? ” 


“ To-morrow at daybreak. Sleep as soundly as you can 
to-night, and to-morrow, if you are well enough, we will 
start together,” 

“ Till to-morrow, then,” said-Aramis 3 “ for though you are 
made of iron you must need repose.” ibe 

The next morning, when D’Artagnan entered Aramis’s 
chamber, he found him standing at the window. 

“ What are you looking at there ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

‘Pon my word, I am admiring those three magnificent 
horses which the stable-lads are leading about. It would 
bea pleasure worthy of a prince to travel on such horses.” 


ell, my dear Aramis, you may enjoy that pleasure, 
for one of those horses is yours.” 


“Ah, bah! which of them ? ” 
‘ Whichever of the three you like. I have no preference.” 
it the rich caparison is mine too ? ” 
Certainly,” 

“ You are laughing, D’Artagnan.” 

“Ne o; I have left off laughing, now that you speak French 
again. 5 


“ What! those gilded holsters, that velvet housing, that 
silver-mounted saddle are all mine ? ” 

“ Yours ; and the horse that is pawing the ground is mine, 
and the other horse which is caracoling belongs to Athos.” 

. By Jove! they are three superb animals ! ” 

“Tam glad they please you.” 

“ Was it the king who made you such a present ? ” 

“Certainly it was not the cardinal, But don’t trouble 
yourself about where they come from ; be satisfied that one 
of them is your property.” 

“ I choose the one which the red-headed boy is holding.” 

* Have it, then.” 


“Good heavens! That ts enough to driva away all me 
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remaining pains. I could ride on him with thirty balls in 
my body. On my soul, what handsome stirrups {—Helloo, 
Bazin! come here this minute.” 

Bazin made his appearance at the door, dull and spiritless. 

“Polish my sword, press my hat, brush my cloak, and 
load my pistols !” said Aramis. 

“That last order is useless,” interrupted D’Artagnan ; 
“ there are loaded pistols in your hols a ; 

Bazin sighed. 

“Come, Master Bazin, make yourself easy ; people gain 
the kingdom of heaven jn all conditions of life.” 

“You were already such a good theologian,” said Bazin, 
almost weeping ; “you might have become a bishop, per- 
haps a cardinal.” ; : 

“Well, but, my poor Bazin, reflect a little. Of what use 
is it to be a churchman, pray ? You do not avoid going to 
war by that means: ‘ou see the cardinal is about to make 
the next campaign, helm on head and partisan in hand. 
And what do you say of M. de Nogaret de la Valette ? He 
is a cardinal likewise. Ask his lackey how often he has had 
to prepare lint for him.” $ : 

as 1” sighed Bazin, I very well know, sir ; everything 
is turned topsy-turvy in the world nowadays.” 

During this dialogue the two young men and the poor 
lackey had gone down into the yard. 

“ Hold my stirrup, Bazin,” cried Aramis, 

And Aramis sprang into his saddle with his usual grace 
and lightness ; but after a few vaults and curvets of the 
noble animal, his rider felt his pains come on so insupport- 
ably that he turned pale and became unsteady in -his seat. 
D’Artagnan, who, foreseeing such an, event, had keptshis eye 
on him, sprang toward him, caught him in his arms, and 
assisted him to his chamber. | 

“ All right, my dear Aramis 3 take care of yourself,” said 
he; “T will go alone in search of Athos.” 

“You are aman of pronze,” replied Aramis. 

“ No, I have good luck, thatisall. But how do you mean 
to pass your time tii T come back ? No more glosses on the 


“"Yes\s\ verses perfumed with the odour of the note from 
Madame de Chevreuse’s serving-maid. Teach Bazin prosody, 
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“ Oh, make yourself easy on that head,” replied Aramis ; 
“ you will find me ready to follow you.” i 

They took leave of each other, and ten minutes later, 
after commending his friend to the care of Bazin and the 
hostess, D’Artagnan was trotting along in the direction of 
Amiens. 

How was he going to find Athos, and should he even find 
himatall? The position in which he had left him was critical. 
He might, very probably, have succumbed. This idea, while 
darkening his brow, drew several sighs from him, and caused 
him to formulate to himself a few vows of vengeance. 

Of all his friends, Athos was the eldest, and consequently 
the least like him, apparently, in his tastes and sympa- 
thies. 

Yet he entertained a marked preference for this gentleman. 
Athos’s noble and distinguished air, the flashes of greatness 
which from time to time broke out from the shade in which 
he voluntarily kept himself, his unalterable equality of tem- 
per, which made him the pleasantest companion in the world, 
his forced and bitter gaiety, his bravery which might have 
been termed blind if it had not been the result of the rarest 
coolness—all these qualities attracted more than D’Artag- 
nan’s esteem, more than his friendship: they attracted his 
admiration. 

Indeed, when placed beside M. de Tréville, the elegant and 
noble courtier, Athos in his days of good spirits might ad- 
vantageously sustain a comparison. He was of middle 
height, but his person was so admirably shaped and so well 
proportioned that more than once, in his struggles with 
Porthos, he had overcome the giant, whose physical strength 
was proverbial among the musketeers. His head, with 
piercing eyes, a straight nose, a chin-cut like that of Brutus, 
had altogether an indefinable character of grandeur and 
grace. His hands, of which he took no care at all, were the 
despair of Aramis, who cultivated his with a great deal of 
almond paste and perfumed oil. The sound cf his voice was . 
at once penetrating and melodious; and then what was 
indefinable in Athos, who was always modest and retiring, 
was his knowledge of the world, and of the usages of the 
most brilliant society, his high-bred manners, which ap- 
peared, as if unconsciously to himself, in his least actions. 

If a repast were on foot, Athos presided over it better than 
any other man in society, placing every guest exactly in the 
rank which his ancestors had earned for him, or which he had 
made for himself. If a question in heraldry were started, 


arms. Etiquette had no details unknown tohim. He knew 

what were the rights of the great landowners ; he was pro- 

foundly versed in venery and falconry, and had one day, 

when conversing On this great art, astonished even Louis 

XIII. himself, who, nevertheless, had taken his master’s de- 
ee in it, 

Like all the great nobles of that period, he rode and fenced 
to perfection. But still further, his education had been so 
little neglected, even with respect to scholastic studies, so 
rare at this time among gentlemen, that he smiled at the 
scraps of Latin which Aramis sported, and which Porthos 
pretended to understand. Twice or thrice even, to the 
great astonishment of his friends, he had, when Aramis 
allowed some rudimentary Error to escape him, ee a 
verb in its right tense and a noun in its right case. sides, 
his probity was jrreproachable, in that age when soldiers 


sciences, lovers with the 
the poor wit 


was a very extraordinary map. } t 
And yet this nature SC well bred, this creature SO beautiful, 


this essence so fne, was seen to turn insensibly toward 
material life, as old men turn toward payee and moral 
imbecility. In his hours of privation—an 
frequent—the whole of the luminous po 


extinguished, and his prilliant side disappeared as if in pro- 
found eclipse. A i s 
Then, the demigod having vanished, he remained almost 
less than a man. With head hanging down, dull eye, 
speech slow and painful, Athos would Jook for hours together 
at his bottle, his glass, or at Grimaud, who, accustomed to 
obey him by signs: read in his master’s faint glance his 
Jeast desire, and immediately satisfied it. Tf the four friends 
were together during One of these moods, a word, uttered 
occasionally with @ violent effort, was the one share Athos 
furnished to the conversation. To make up for his silence, 
Athos alone drank enough for four, nor did he appear to be 


otherwise affected by. wine than by a more marked contrac- 


tion of the brow and by 2 deeper sadness. 

D’Artagnan, with whose inquisitive and penetrating dis- 
osition we are acquainted, whatever interest he might have 
in satisfying his curiosity on this subject, had not been able 
to assign any cause for these fits, or to note periods of their 


————— 


- m 
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recurrence. Athos never received any letters; Athos never 
had concerns which were not known to all his friends. 

It could not be said that wine produced this sadness, for, in 
truth, he only drank to combat this sadness, and the wine, as 
we have said, only rendered it still more gloomy. This ex- 
cess of bilious humour could not be attributed to play, for, 
unlike Porthos, who accompanied the variations of chance 
with songs or oaths, Athos, when he had won, remained as 
impassive as when he had lost, He had been known, in the 
musketeers’ club, to win one night a thousand pistoles, lose 
them, even with his gold-embroidered gala-day belt to boot, 
gain it all back, with the addition of a hundred louis, with- 
out his beautiful black eyebrows rising or falling half a line, 
without his hands losing their pearly hue, without his con- 
versation, which was cheerful that evening, ceasing for a 
moment to be calm and agreeable. 

Nor was it, as with our neighbours the English, an atmos- 
pheric influence that darkened his countenance, for his sad- 
ness generally became more intense toward the fine season 
of the year. ` June and July were Athos’s terrible months, 

| ‘For the present he had nocare. He shrugged his shoulders 
when people spoke of the future. His secret, then, was in 
the past, as D’Artagnan had vaguely been told. 
mysterious shadow, spread over his whole person, 
rendered still more interesting the man whose eyes or mouth 
had never, even in the moments of the most complete intoxi- 
cation, revealed anything, however skilfully questions had 
been put to him. 

“ Well,” remarked D’Artagnan, “ poor Athos is perhaps at 
this moment dead, and dead through my fault; for I dragged 
him into this affair, the origin of which he did not know, the 
result of which he will not know, and from which he could 
derive no advantage,” d i 

“ Without reckoning, sir,” added Planchet, “ that we 
probably owe our lives to him. Do you remember how he 
cried, ‘On, D’Artagnan! I am taken!’ And when he had 
discharged his two pistols, what a terrible noise he made 
with his sword! One might have said that twenty men or 
rather twenty mad devils were fighting.” 

And these words redoubled D’Artagnan’s eagerness, and 
he spurred on his horse, which stood in no need of any 
stimulus, but carried his master along at a gallop. 

About eleven o’clock in the morning they perceived 


Amiens. At half-past eleven they were at the door of the 
cursed inn. 


his hat pulled over his eyes, his left hand on the pommel of 
the sword, and cracking his whip with his right hand. 

“De you remember me >” said he to the landlord, whe 
advanced, bowing, toward him. 

“ T have not that honour, monseigneur,” replied the latter, 
his eyes still dazzled by the brilliant turnout with which 
D’Artagnan appeared. 

«What | you don’t know me ?” 

“ No, monseigneur.” 

« Well, two words will refresh your memory. What have 
you done with that gentleman whom you had the audacity, 
About two weeks ago, to accuse of passing bad money are 

The host grew pale, for D'Artagnan had assumed the most 
threatening attitude, and Planchet had followed his master’s 


example. d 
“ Ah, monseigneut, do not mention it! » cried the landlord, 
in the most piteous ‘voice imaginable 5; "ah, seigneur, how 


dearly have paid for my mistake, unhappy wretch that 


“T say, what has become of that gentleman ? as 

“ Deign to listen to m9, monseigneur, and be merciful t 
Sit down, I beg!” 

D’Artagnan, mute with anger and uneasiness, sat down as 
threatening as & judge. Planchet stood fiercely at the back 


of his armchair. 

“ Here is the story, monseigneur, 
landlord, “ for I now recollect you. It was you who rode 
off at the moment had that unfortunate difference 


the gentleman you S$ of. $ 
; so, you may plainly perceive that you 
have no mercy tO expect if you do not tell me the whole 


h. 
«Then pleate listen to me and you shall know it all.” 
E 


“T am listening.” 

“T had been permed by the authorities that a celebrated 
counterfeiter would arrive at my inn with several of his com- 
panions, all dis; as guards or musketeers. I was fur- 
Fished with a description of your horses, Yi 

ing was bs 
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sent me a reinforcement of six men, I took, then, such meas- 
ures as I thought necessary to get possession of the persons 
of the pretended counterfeiters,” 

“ What, again ! ” exclaimed D'Artagnan, whose ears were 
terribly wounded by the repetition of this word counter- 
feiters. 

“ Pardon me, monseigneur, for saying such things, but they 
are really my excuse. The authorities had terrified me, and 
you know that a tavern-keeper must keep on good terms 
with the authorities.” a 

“But, once again, where is the gentleman ? What has 
become of him ? Is he dead? Is he living ? ” 

“ Patience, monseigneur, we are coming to it. What you 
know about then happened, the outcome of which your 
precipitate departure,” added the landlord, with a shrewd- 
ness that did not escape D’Artagnan, “ appeared to author- 
ize. The gentleman, your friend, defended himself desper- 
ately. His lackey, who, by an unforeseen piece of ill-luck, 
ie got up a quarrel with the police, disguised as stable- 
‘ads——_”? 

. “Miserable scoundrel !”” cried D’Artagnan ; “ you were 
all in the plot then! And I really don’t know what prevents 
me from exterminating you all.” 

4 as, monseigneur, we were not all in the plot, and you 
will soon See we were not. Your friend (I ask pardon for not 
calling him by the honourable name which no doubt he 
bears, but we do not know his name)—your friend, having 
disabled two men with his pistols, retreated fighting with his 
sword, with which he mutilated another one of my men, 
and stunned me with a blow of the flat side.” 

rs Hangman! when will you come to the end?” cried 
D Artagnan. “ Athos—what has become of Athos >? 

While fighting and retreating, as I have told monseigneur, 
he found behind him the cellar stairs, and as the door was 
open, he took possession of the key, and barricaded himself . 
inside, As we were sure of finding him thére, we let him 
alone.” 

“Yes,” said D’Artagnan ; “there wasn’t any particular 
reason for killing him ; it was enough to keep him a prisoner.” 


the two who were wounded were carried off by their com- 
panions, and I have heard nothing of any of them since. 
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As ‘for myself, as soon as I recovered my senses I went to 
the governor, to whom I related all that had passed, and whom 
I asked what I should do with my prisoner. But the gover- 
nor was thunderstruck. He told me he did not know at all 
what I meant, that the orders I had received did not come 
from him, and that if I had the misfortune to tell any one 
whatsoever that he was at all concerned in all this disturb- 
ance, he would have me hanged. It appears that I had made 
a mistake, sir, that I had arrested the wrong person, and 
that he whom I ought to have arrested had escaped.” 

“But Athos!” cried D’Artagnan, whose impatience was 
increased by the abandoned state in which the authorities 
left the matter—‘‘ Athos! where is he ?” 

“ As I was anxious to repair the wrongs I had done the 
prisoner,” resumed the innkeeper, “ I took my way straight 
to the cellar, in order to set him at liberty. Ah, sir, he was 
no longer a man; he was a devil! To my offer of liberty he 
replied that it was nothing but a snare set for him, and that 
before he came out he intended to impose his own conditions. 
I told him very humbly—for T could not conceal from myself 
the scrape I had got into by laying hands on one of his 
Majesty’s musketeers—1 told him I was ready to submit to 
his conditions. TN A 

“ «In the first place,’ said he, ‘I insist upon having my 
lackey handed over to me, fully armed.’ We hastened to 
obey this order, for you will please to understand, sir, we 
were disposed to do everything your friend could desire. M. 
Grimaud (he told us his name, he did, although he does not 
talk much)—M. Grimaud, then, was sent down to the cellar, 
wounded as he was; then his master, having received him, 
barricaded the door anew, and ordered us to remain in our 
shop.” 2 

Pell, but where is he now?” cried D’Artagnan. 
YS Woas is Athos ? ” 

“ In the cellar, sir.” ae 

“ What ! you wretch ! What! you have kept him in 
the cellar all this time ? ” Rey x 

“Merciful Heaven! No, sir! We keep. him in_ the 
cellar! You do not know what he is up to in the cellar ! 
Ah, if you could but persuade him to come out, sir, I should 
be grateful to you all my life ; I should adore you as my 
patron saint ! ” S 

“Then he is there ? Ishall find him there?” 

“ Certainly you will, sir; he persists in remaining there. 
Every day we pass through the airhole some bread at the 
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end of a fork, and some meat when he asks for it; but, 
alas! it is not of bread and meat that he consumes the 

eatest quantity. I once endeavoured to go down with two 
gr q 2 5 
of my servants, but he flew into a terrible rage. I heard the 
noise he made in loading his pistols, and his servant in load- 
ing his musketoon. Then, when we asked them what were 
their intentions, the master replied that he had forty shots to 
fire, and that he and his lackey would fire them to the last 
one before he would allow a single soul of us to set foot in 
the cellar. Upon this I went and complained to the gover- 
nor, who replied that I only had what L deserved, and that 
it would teach me to insult honourable gentlemen who took 
up their abode in my housé,” 

“ So that from that time——-” replied D’Artagnan, totally 
unable to refrain from laughing at the landlord’s pitiable face. 

“ So that from that time, sir,” continued the latter, “ we 
have led the most miserable life imaginable. For you must 
know, sir, that all our provisions are in the cellar: there is 
our wine in bottles, and our wine in the butt; beer, oil, gro- 
Ceries, bacon, and large sausages ; and as we are prevented 
from going down there, we are forced to refuse food and 
drink to the travellers whe come to the house, so that our 
hostelry is daily going to rack and ruin. If your friend 
Temains another week in my cellar we shall be ruined.” 

~ And that will be justice, you rascal! Could you not per- 
Ceive by our appearance that we were people of quality, and 
not counterfeiters—say ?” 

Yes, sir, yes, you are right,” said the landlord. “ But, 

hark, hark 1 there he fs in a passion again 1” 
Ys Somebody has dis him, no doubt,” said D’Ar- 


Ga muet be disturbed,” cfled the landlord. ‘ Here 
are en a : 
“Wella ME ee et 

“ Well, the English like wine, as you know, sit; 
these have asked for my ben Me wife, then, must have 
asked M. Athos to let her go into the cellar to satisfy these 
Sentlemen; and he, as usual, must bave refused. Ah, good 

eavens | there is the hullabaloo louder than ever }” 

D'Artagnan, in fact, heard a great noise in the direction 
of the cellar. He rose, and preceded by the landlord, who 
was wringing his hands, and followed by Planchet with 
his musketoon all loaded, he approached the scene of action. 

The two gentlemen were exasperated. They had had a 
long ride, and were desperately hungry and thirsty. 
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“But this isa tyranny,” cried they, in very good French, 
though with a foreign accent, “that this madman will not 
allow these good people access to their own wine! Come © 
we will break open the door, and if he is too far gone in his 
madness—well, we will kill him ! 3 

“ Softly, gentlemen!” said D’Artagnan, drawing his pis- 
tols from his belt ; “ you will kill no one, if you please!” 

“ Good, good !”” said Athos calmly, from the other side 
of the door. “Just let them come in, these devourers of 
little children, and we shall see ! U 

Brave as they appeared to be, the two English gentlemen 
looked at each other hesitatingly. One would have said 
that there was in that cellar one of those hungry ogres, the 
gigantic heroes of popular legends, into whose cavern nobody 
can force a way with impunity. 

There was a moment of silence ; but at length the two 
Englishmen felt ashamed to draw back, and the more quar- 
relsome one descended the five or six steps which led to 
the cellar, and gave the door a kick hard enough to split a 
wall. 5 
“ Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, cocking his pistols, “Iwill 
take charge of the one at the top ; you look to the one below. 
—Now, gentlemen, if it’s battle: you want, you shall have it. 

“My God !” cried the hollow voice of Athos, “ I can hear 
D’Artagnan, I think.” ea A a 

“ Yes,” cried D'Artagnan, raising his voice 1n his turn; 
Ta ond.” a 

K tate Ba Gigeplied Athos, “ we will give it to these 
breakers-in ors!” 

The oe canted drawn their swords, but they found 
themselves caught between two fires. They still hesitated 
an instant; but, as before, pride prevailed, and a second 
kick split the door from bottom to top. Del" 

«Stand on one side, D’Artagnan, stand on one side! 
cried Athos ; ‘*I,am going to fire ! ie 
X -ned D’Artagnan, whose presence of 
mind never abandoned him—“ gentlemen, think of what you 


are ab _— Pati Athos !—You are running your heads 
out !—Patience, My jackey and 


from the cellar, We will then have our swords, with which, 
I can assure you, my friend and I play tolerably well. Let 
me manage your business and my own. 
something to drink; I give you my. word.” T 5 
“Tf there is any left |” grumbled Athos’s jeering voice. 
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The landlord felt a cold sweat creep down his back. 

“ How ! if there is any left ! ” murmured he. F 

“ What the devil! there must be plenty left,” replied 
D’Artagnan ; “be satisfied of that. These two can never 
have drunk up the whole cellar.—Gentlemen, return your 
swords to their scabbards.” aa 

“ We will, provided you replace your pistols in your belt. 

“ Willingly.” 

And D’Artagnan set the example. Then turning towards 
Planchet, he made him a sign to uncock his musketoon. 

The Englishmen, convinced, sheathed their swords grum- 
blingly. The history of Athos’s imprisonment was then 
related to them ; and as they were really gentlemen, they 
pronounced the host in the wrong. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, “go up to your 
room again; and in ten minutes, I will answer for it, you 
shall have all you desire.” 

The Englishmen bowed and went upstairs. e's 

“Now I am alone, my dear Athos,” said D'Artagnan; 
“open the door, I beg of you.” 

“Instantly,” said Athos, 

Then a great noise of the knocking down of fagots was 
heard, and of the groaning of beams; these were Athos’s 
counterscarps and bastions which the besieged himself was 
demolishing. 

An instant later the door moved, and the pale face of 
Athos appeared, who with a rapid glance took a survey © 
the situation, 

D’Artagnan fell on his neck and embraced him tenderly: 
He then endeavoured to draw him from that moist abode, 
but, to his surprise, perceived that Athos staggered. 

; Why, you are wounded ?” said he. 

“I!l Not at all. I am dead drunk, that’s all, and never 
did a man do it better. Gracious heavens ! my good host, 
I must at least have drunk for my part a hundred and fifty 
bottles.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried the landlord. “ If the lackey has 
drunk only half as much as the master, I am a ruined man. 

“ Grimaud is a well-bred lackey. He would never think 
of faring in the same way as his master. He only dr: 
from the butt. Hark! T believe he forgot to turn the 
faucet in again. * Do you hear it ? It is running now.” 

D’Artagnan burst into a loud laugh, which changed the 
landlord’s trembling into a burning fever. a 
In the meantime, Grimaud appeared in his turn, behind 
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his master, with his musketoon on his shoulder, and his head 
shaking like one of those drunken satyrs in Rubens’s pic- 
tures. He was bedewed before and behind with a thick 
liquid which the host recognized as his best olive oil. 

The party crossed the public room, and proceeded to take 
possession of the best apartment jn the house, which D’Ar- 


with lamps into the cellar, which had so long been forbidden 
them, and where a frightful spectacle awaited them. 
Beyond the fortifications, through which Athos had made 
a breach in order to get out, and which were composed of 
fagots, planks, and empty casks, heaped up according to all 
the rules of the strategio art, they found, swimming in 
puddles of oil and wine, the bones and fragments of all the 
hams they had eaten ; ‘while a heap’ of broken bottles filled 


of which was left running, was losing through the opening 
the last drops of its blood. “ The image of devastation and 
death,” as the ancient poet says, “ reigned as over a field 
of battle.” ` 

o Of fifty large sausages, that had, been suspended from the 
joists, scarcely ten remained. 

Then the lamentations of the landlord and landlady 
pierced the vault of the cellar. D’Artagnan himself was 
moved by them. Athos did not even turn his head. — 

But rage succeeded grief. The landlord armed himself 
with a spit, and in his despair rushed into the chamber 


occupied by the two friends. - 

7 Wine na said Athos on perceiving the host. . 

“Wine!” cried the stupefied landlord, “wine! Why, 
you have drunk more than a hundred pistoles’ worth ! I 
am a ruined man—lost ! destroyed ! ” y q 

“Bah |” said Athos. “ Why, we always stopped thirsty. 

“Tf you had been contented with drinking, why, well and 
good ; but you have broken all the bottles.” 

“You pushed me upon 4 heap which rolled down. That 
was your fault.” 


“ All my oil is lost!” i 
“ Oilis a sovereign balm for wounds, and my poor Grimaud 


here was obliged to dress those you had inflicted on him.” 


“ All my sausages gnawe' 
“ There is an sees number of rats in that cellar.” 
“ You shall pay me for all this,” cried the exasperated 


host, 
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“ You triple ass!” said Athos, rising ; but he sank down 
again immediately. He had tried his strength to the ut- 
most. D’Artagnan came to his relief, with his whip raised 
in the air. 

The landlord drew back and burst into tears. ' 

“ This will teach you,” said D'Artagnan, “to treat more 
courteously the guests God sends you.” 

“God! Say rather the devil 1” k 

“ My dear friend,” said D’Artagnan, “ if you keep stunning 
us in this manner, we will all four go and shut ourselves 
up in your cellar, and see if the mischief be as great as you 
say.” i 
“O gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the landlord, “ I have 
been wrong, I confess it ; but there is pardon for every sin ! 
You are noblemen, and I am a poor innkeeper; you will 
have pity on me,” 

“ Ah, if you speak in that way,” said Athos, “ you will 
break my heart, and the tears will flow from my eyes as the 
wine flowed from your casks, We are not such devils as we 
appear to be. Come here, and let us talk the matter over.” 

The landlord approached hesitatingly. 

Come here, I say, and don’t be afraid,” continued Athos. 


“ At the moment when I was about to pay you, I had laid 
my purse on your table.” 


« HES, monseigneur,” 
nf That purse contained sixty pistoles. Where is it ? ” 
Deposited in the justice’s office. They said it was 
counterfeit money,” 


Very well; i 
piste 3 get me my purse back, and keep the sixty 

“ But monseigneur knows very well that justice never lets 
go what it once lays hold of. Tf it were counterfeit money, 
there might be some hopes ;. but unfortunately they are 
good pieces,” 

“Manage the matter as well as you can, my good man. 
Toes not concern me, the more go as I ‘have not a livre 
ert, 

“ Come,” said D’Artagnan, “where is Athos’s former 
«horse ? ” 

“Tn the stable.” 

“ How much is it worth >” ý 

“ Fifty pistoles at most.” 

“It’s worth eighty. Take it, and let that end the 
matter.” 


“What!” cried Athos, “are you selling my horse— 
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selling my Bajazet ? And pray, om what shall I make my 
campaign ? On Grimaud ?” 

“T have brought you another,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Another ?” 

“ And a magnificent one too ! ” cried the landlord. 

“ Well, since there is another finer and younger, why, you 
may take the old one, and let us have some wine.” 

«What kind >?” asked the landlord, quite cheerful again. 

“ Some of that at the bottom, near the laths. There are 
twenty-five bottles of it left; all the rest were broken by 
my fall. Bring up six of them.” 

“Why, this man is a tun!” said the host aside. ‘If he 
will only remain here a fortnight, and pay for what he 
drinks, my affairs will soon be right again.” 

“ And don’t forget,” said D’Artagnan, “to bring up four 
bottles of the same sort for the two English gentlemen.” 

“ And now, D'Artagnan,” said Athos, “while they are 
bringing up the wine, tell me what has become of the others 
—come! ” i 

D'Artagnan related how he had found Porthos in bed with 
a, sprained knee, and ‘Aramis at a table between two theo- 
logians. As he finished, the landlord entered with the wine 
and a ham, which, fortunately for him, had been left out of 
the cellar. y K 

“Good!” said Athos, filling his glass and D’Artagnan’s. 
“ Here’s to Porthos and Aramis! But, my friend, what is 
the matter with you, and what has happened to you per- 


sonally ? don’t look happy.” 
Alas ! rena D'Artagnan, PY: is because I am the most 


unfortunate of all.” 
‘ mein aun tartatiate 1” said Athos. “Come! how the 
devil can you be unfortufate ? Tell me that.” 
“Presently,” said D’Artagnan. y 
s Presently ! BA why presently ? Because you think I 
am drunk, D’Artagnan ? Keep this in mind: my ideas are 
never so clear ag when I have had plenty of wine. Speak, 
> 


then ; I am all ears.’ b ; 
D’Artagnan relate his adventure with Madame Bonacieux. 


Athos listened to him without moving a muscle, and when he 


had finished,— h ‘r 
“Trifles all that,” said Athos— “‘nothing but trifles!” 


That was Athos’s favourite expression. $ 
“ You always say trifles, my dear Athos,” said D’Artagnan, 
“and that comes very ill from you, who have never been in 


lova” 
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Athos’s dull eye flashed suddenly, but it was only a flash; 
jt became dull and vacant as before. 4 A 

“ True,” said he quietly, “ I have never been in love. i 

“ Acknowledge, then, you stony-hearted man,” said D’Ar- 

n, ‘that you have no right to be so hard on us whose 

hearts are tender.” 

“Tender hearts ! wounded hearts ! ” said Athos. 

“ What do you say ?” } ? 

“I say that love is a lottery, in which he who wins wins 
death! You are very fortunate to have lost, believe me, 
my dear D’Artagnan. And if I may be allowed to advise 
you, always lose.” 

“ Oh, but she seemed to love me so!” 

“ She seemed, did she ?” 

“ Oh, she did love me.” k 

“You boy! Why, not a man lives who has not believed 
as you do that his mistress loved him, and no man lives 
who has not been deceived by his mistress.” 

“ Except you, Athos, who never had one.” 

“True,” said Athos, after a moment’s silence—“ true, I 
never had one! Let us drink!” 

“ But then, philosopher that you are,” said D’Artagnan, 


“instruct me, support me. I need to know and to be 
consoled,” 


“ Consoled ! for what ?” 

“ For my misfortune.” A 

“ Your misfortune is laughable,” said-Athos, shrugging his 
shoulders, “T should like to know what you would say if 


I were to relate to you a real tale of love.” 
Which concerns you ? ” 


“Or one of my friends. What difference does it make ?” 


“ Tell it, Athos, tell it.” t 
“ Let us drink! That will be better.” 
“ Drink while you tell it!” 


“Not a bad idea!” said Athos, emptying and filling his 
glass; “the two things go marvellously weil together.” 

“T am all attention,” said D’Artagnan. 

Athos collected himself, and in proportion as he did 50, 
D’Artagnan saw that he became paler. He was at that 
period of intoxication in which vulgar drinkers fall on the 
floor and go to sleep. But he dreamed aloud, without sleep- 


_ing. This somnambulism of drunkenness had something 
frightful about it. 


You absolutely wish it P” asked he. 
“E beg you to do it,” said D'Artagnan. 
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# Be it, then, as you desire. A friend of mine—please to 
observe, a friend of mine, not myself,” said Athos, inter- 
rupting himself with a gloomy ‘smile—‘ one of the counts of 
my province (that is to say, of Berty), noble as a Dandolo 
or a Montmorency, when he was twenty-five years old fell 
in love with a girl of sixteen, beautiful as an angel. Through 
the ingenuousness of her age beamed an ardent mind—not 
a woman’s mind, but a poet’s. She did not please; she in- 
toxicated. She lived in a small town with her brother, who 
was a vicar, Both had recently come into the country. 
Nobody knew where they came from ; ‘put on seeing her so 
lovely and her brother so pious, nobody thought of asking 
where they came from. They were said, however, to be of 
good extraction. My friend, who was lord of the country, 
might have seduced her; or he might have seized her for- 
cibly, at his will, for he was master. Who would have come 
to the assistance of two strangers, two unknown persons ? 
Unfortunately, he was an honourable man; he married her. 
The fool! the ass! the idiot ! ” x 

“ How so, if he Joved her ” asked D'Artagnan. 

“ Wait 1” said Athos. « He took her to his chateau, and 


made her the first lad jn the province ; and, in justice, it 
mustibe allowed she supported her rank Secs eae 

te ell ? ” as D’ Arta! 3 

a Wet one se hen she was hunting with her husband,” 
continued Athos, in 4 low voice, and s aking very quickly, 
“she fell from her horse "nd fainted. The count flew to her 
help; and as she appeared +o be oppressed by her clothes, he 
ripped them open with his poniard, and in so doing laid bare 
her shoulder, Guess, D'Artagnan,” said Athos, with a loud 
burst of laughter —“ guess what she had on her shoulder.” 

«How can I tell p” said D'Artagnan. ; 
e-lis 1” said Athos. “ She was branded ! ” 


CA Gena 
And hour emptied at a single draught the glass he held 


in his hand. ! 
“ Horrors,” ctied D'Artagnan. “ What are’ you telling 
me?” 

“The truth, My. friend, the angel was a demon. The 
poor young girl had been a thief.” 


«And whet did the count do ? ” j 
“The count was a great noble. Ho had on bis estates the 


right of life and death. He tore the countess’s dress to, 
pieces, tied her hands behind her, and hanged her on a 


teolt 
“Heavens! Athos, & murder!” cried D'Artagnan. 
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“ Yes, a murder—nothing else,” said Athos, pale as death. 
“But methinks I am left without wine!” And he seized by 
the neck the last bottle that remained, put it to his mouth, 
and emptied it at a single draught, as he would have emptied 
an ordinary glass. 

Then he let his head fall on his two hands, while D’ Artag- 
nan sat facing him, overwhelmed with dismay. A 

“That has cured me of beautiful, poetical, and loving 
women,” said Athos, getting to his feet, and neglecting to 
pursue the apologue of the count. “God grant you as 
much! Let us drink!” 

“Then she is dead ? ” stammered D’Artagnan. 

“Zounds!” said Athos. “But hold out your glass. 
Some ham, my man!” cried ‘Athos; “we can drink no 
longer ! ” 

“ And her brother ? ” asked D’Artagnan timidly. 

“ Her brother ? ” replied Athos. 

“ Yes, the priest.” a 

Oh, I inquired after him for the purpose of hanging him 
likewise; but he was beforehand with me—he had quitted 
the curacy instantly.” 

‘; Was it ever known who this miserable fellow was ? ” 

“ He was doubtless the fair lady’s first lover and accom- 
plice—a worthy man, who had pretended to be a curate for 
the purpose of getting his mistress married and securing her 
a position. He has been quartered before this time, I hope.’ 

My God! my God 1” cried D’Artagnan, quite stunned 
by the relation of this horrible adventure. 5 

f Pape eat some of this ham, D’Artagnan ; it is exquisite,’ 
said Athos, cutting a slice, which he placed on the young 
man’s plate. “ What a pity it is there are only four like 
this in the cellart I could have drunk fifty bottles more.’ 

D’Artagnan could no longer endure this conversation, 
which would have driven him crazy. He let his head fall 
on his hands and pretended to go to sleep. 

“Young men no longer know how to drink,” said Athos, 


looking at him pityingly, “and yet this is one of the best 
of them, too!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE RETURN. 


D°ARTAGNAN was astounded by the terrible story Athos had 
confided to him, and yet many things still appeared obscure 
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to im in this partial revelation. In the first place, it had 
been made by a man decidedly drunk to one who was half 
drunk ; and yet, in spite of the uncertainty which the fumes 
of three or four bottles of Burgundy carry with them to the 
brain, D’Artagnan, on awaking the folowing morning, found 
every word of Athos as vividly written on his brain as if, 
when they had fallen from his mouth, they had, in fact, 
been imprinted on his mind. All this doubt only gave rise 
to a more lively desire of arriving at a certainty, and he 
went into his friend’s chamber with a fixed determination of 
renewing the conversation of the pr i 


“I was pretty yesterday, my dear D’Artagnan,” 
said he. PI can tell that by my tongue, which was sti 
very thick this morning, and by my pulse, which was still 
very tremulous. I would lay a wager I uttered a thousand 


absurdities.” . 
And while saying this he looked at his friend with an 


earnestness that embarrassed him. 

4e No,” replied D'Artagnan; «if I recollect well what you 
said, it was nothing out of the common.” 

Tideed! ean Bris me. I thought I had related a 
most lamentable story to you.” 

nnd ne o EE oe 
read to the very de} ol heart. 

‘Pon my word,” said D'Artagnan, “it appears that I 
was drunker than you, since I remember nothing of the 
kind.” 

But this did not satisfy Athos, who went on,— | 

“You cannot have failed to remark, my dear friend, tre 
every one has his own kind of drunkenness, sad or gay. My 


man as if he would like to 


toxicated my mania is to relate all 
which my foolish nurse filled my brain. That is my 
—a great failing, I admit ; put, with that exception, 
sound drinker.” 

‘Athos said this so naturally that D'Artagnan was shaken 
in his conviction. À 

« Oh, that was it, then,” replied the young man, trying to . 
get at the truth—“ that was it, then. remember, as we re- 


Member a dream ; we were sS of hanging people.” 
Aht you ses bow i is,” caid Athos, turning pale, but 
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yet attempting to laugh. “Iwas sure it wasso. The hang- 
ing of people is my nightmare.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied D’Artagnan ; “I remember now. Yes, 
it was about—stop a minute—yes, it was about a woman. 

“ That’s it,” replied Athos, becoming almost livid ; ‘‘ that 
is my great story of the fair lady. And when I relate that, 
I must be drunk indeed.” 

“Yes, that was it,” said D’Artagnan—“ the story of a 
lady, tall, fair, and beautiful, with blue eyes.” 

“Yes, who was hanged.” f 

s“ By her husband, who was a nobleman of your acquaint- 
ance,” continued D’Artagnan, looking intently at Athos. 

“ Well, you see how a man may compromise himself when 
he does not know what he says,” replied Athos, shrugging 
his shoulders as if he thought himself an object of pity: 

I certainly never will get drunk again, D'Artagnan ; it is 
too bad a habit,” 

D’Artagnan remained silent. 

Then Athos, changing the conversation all at once,— 


‘ By-the-bye, I thank you for the horse you have brought 
me,” said he. 


“You are mistaken, I have ridden him ten leagues in 
less than an hour and a half, and he appeared no more 
Pressed than if he had only made the tour of the Place 


ou begin to awaken my regret.” 


“Yes ; I have parted with him.” 
How ?” 

nm Why, here is a simple fact. ‘This morning I awoke at 
six o’clock. You were still fast asleep, and I did not know 
what to do with myself. I was still stupid from our yester- 
day’s revel. AsIcameinto the public room I saw one of out 
Englishmen bargaining with a dealer for a horse, his own 
having died yesterday from blind staggers. I drew near, 
and found he was bidding a hundred pistoles for a chestnut 
nag. 


“© Zounds !’ said I, ‘ my good gentleman, I have a horse 
to sell too.’ 


““* Ay, and a very fine one! I saw him yesterday ; your 
friend’s lackey was leading him.’ 


_‘** Do you think he is worth a hundred pistoles ? ° 
“ ‘Yes. Will you sell him to me for that sum ?’ 
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“No; but I will gamble with you for him.’ 

i yon will gambie with me for him ?’ 

“ue Yes? 

“« What with ?’ 

“e Dices 

“ No sooner said than done, and I lost the horse. Ah,ah! 
but please to observe I won back the trappings,” cried Athos. 

D’Artagnan looked much disconcerted. 

“ This vexes you ? ” said Athos. 

“ Well, I must confess it does,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“That horse was to have assisted in making us known in 
the day of battle. It was a pledge—a remembrance. į 
Athos, you have done wrong.” 

“But, my dear friend, put yourself in my place,” replied 
the musketeer. “I was bored to death; and then, upon 
my honour, I don’t like English horses. If it is only a ques- 
tion of being recognized by some one, why, the saddle will 
suffice for that ; it is quite remarkable enough. As to the 
horse, we can easily find some excuse for its disappearance. 
What the devil! a horse is mortal. Let us play mine had 
the glanders or the farc 


D’Artagnan Passed ‘gloomy. . 
“Tt RE me greatly,” continued Athos, “ that you attach 


so much importance to these animals, for Iam not yet at the 
end of my story.” 


“ What else have you done ? ” t 
“ After losing my own horse, nine against ten— see how 


near !—the notion occurred to me of staking yours,” 

“Yes ; but you stopped at the notion, I hope?” 

“No; for I put it in execution that very minute.” — 

« That’s too much ! ” said D’Artagnan, mM great anxiety. 

“ I threw, and I lost.” ẹ 

“ What! my horse ? ” 

“ Your horse—seven against eight. 
know the proverb.” ; 

“ Athos, you aze not in your right senses—I swear you are 
not.” 

“My dear lad, you ought to have told me that yesterday, 
when I was telling you silly stories, and not this morning. 
I lost him, then, with all his appointments and harnesses. 

“ Really this is frightful ! ” 

“ Stop a minute ; you don’t know all yet. 
an excellent gambler if I were not too obstinate. But I get 
obstinate, just as, when ell, 
then: St 


One point short—you 
\ 
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“ Well, but what else could you play for? You had noth- 
ing left ?” f x à a 

“ Oh yes, yes, my friend; there was still that diamon 
left which sparkles on your finger, and which I had observed 
yesterday.” J E s 

“This diamond!” said D’Artagnan, placing his hand 
eagerly on his ring. A 

“ And as I am a connoisseur in such things, having had a 
few of my own once, I estimated it at a thousand pistoles. 

“I hope,” said D’Artagnan seriously, half dead with 
fright, “ you made no mention of my diamond.” 

“ On the contrary, my dear friend, your diamond became 
our only resource. With it I might regain our horses and 
their outfit, and, still further, money to pay our expenses 
on the road.” 

“ Athos, you make me tremble?” cried D’Artagnan. 

“T mentioned your diamond, then, to my adversary, who 
had likewise noticed it. What the devil! do you think you 
can wear a star from heaven on your finger and nobody 
observe it ? Impossible |” 

“Oh, go on, go on!” said D'Artagnan, “for, on my 
honour, you will Kill me with your coolness |” 

„< So We divided your diamond into ten parts, of a hundred 
pistoles each.” id 
“You are laughing at me, and want to try me!” sa 
D'Artagnan, whom anger began to take by the hair, as 

Minerva takes Achilles in the “ Iliad.” 

“No, I am not joking. ’Sdeath{ I should like to have 
Seen you in my place! I had been a fortnight without 
Seeing a human face, and had been left to grow besotted in 
the pany of bottles.” at iied 

“That was no reason for staking my diamond!” rep! 
D’Artagnan, doubling his fist Sith mene spasm, 

“ But hear the end. Ten throws of a hundred pistoles 
each—ten throws, without Tevenge ; in thirteen throws Í 
lost all—in thi throws. Tho numker thirteen was 
always fatal to me. It was on the 13th of July that—— 

"Great heavens!” cried D'Artagnan, rising from the 
fae) that day’s story making him forget that of the pre- 
ceding one, b 

“ Patience ! ” said Athos ; “Ihada plan. The English- 
man was an original character. I had seen him convers- 
ing that morning with Grimaud, and Grimaud had told me 
that he made him proposals to enter his service. I staked 
Grimaud—the silent Grimaud—divided into ten portions. 
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“Well, what next ?” said D’Artagnan, laughing in spite 
of himself. 

“ Grimaud himself, understand; and with the ten parts 
of Grimaud, who is not worth a ducatoon, I won back the 
diamond. ‘Tell me, now, whether you don’t think persist- 
ence is a virtue.” 

“Pon my word, but this is a droll story ! ” cried D’Artag- 
nan, a little consoled, and holding his sides with laughter. 

“You may easily guess that, finding the luck turned, I 
again staked the diamond at once.” 

“ The devil |’? said D’Artagnan, growing sober again. 

“I won back your trappings, then your horse, then my 
trappings, then my horse, and then I lost again. In short, 
I regained your trappings and then mine. That’s where 
we left off. That was a superb throw, so I left off there.” 

D’Artagnan breathed as if the whole hostelry had been 
removed from his breast. N A 

“Then I understand,” said he timidly, “the diamond is 
safe ? ” 

“Intact, my dear friend—plus the trappings of your 
Bucephalus and mine.” h i x 

“ But what shall we do without horses ? 

s phate an idea concerning hem 

A os, you keep me in a tever. A 

“ Listen B me. P Fou have not played for a long time, 
D'Artagnan.” SDAR A 

“Neither have I any inclination to play. 

“Swear to nothing. You have not played for a long 
time, I said. You ought, then, to have good luck. 

“Well, what then ?” È y r 

“ Well, the Englishman and his companion are still here. 
I remarked that he regretted the trappings very much. You 
appear to think much of your horse. In your place, now, 
T would stake the harness against the horse.” } 

“But he will not be satisfied with one equipment.” 

“Stake both, by Jove! Iam not selfish if you are. 

“You would do so?” said D’Artagnan, undecided, so 
strongly did the confidence of Athos begin to overcome him 
unconsciously. ; 

“On my honour, in one single throw.” 4 

“ But having lost the horses, I am particularly anxious to 
preserve the trappings.” 

“Stake your diamond, then!” l 

“No, thank you. That’s quite another thing. Never! 
never!” 
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“ The devil!” said Athos. “I would propose to you to 
stake Planchet; but as that has already been done, the 
Englishman would not, perhaps, be willing.” - TIRAN 

“Decidedly, my dear Athos, I prefer not to risk anything.’ 

“ That’s a pity,” said Athos coolly. “‘ The Englishman 1s 
overflowing with pistoles. Good Lord! try one throw. One 
throw is soon thrown!” 

“ And if I lose ?” 

“ You will win.” 

“ But if I lose ?” 

“ Well, you will surrender the trappings.” 

“ Well, one throw it is,” said D’Artagnan. s 

Athos went in search of the Englishman, and found him 
in the stable, examining the trappings with a greedy eye- 
The opportunity was good. He proposed the conditions— 
the two trappings against one horse or a hundred pistoles, 
to choose. The Englishman quickly calculated. The two 
trappings were worth three hundred pistoles by themselves. 
He consented. 

D’Artagnan threw the dice with a trembling hand, and 
turned up the number three. His paleness terrified Athos, 
who, however, contented himself with saying,— 

“ That’s a sorry throw, comrade. You will have the horses 
fully equipped, sir.” 

_The Englishman, quite triumphant, did not even give 
himself the trouble to shake the dice ; he threw them on the 
table without looking at them, so sure was he of victory- 
D Artagnan had turned away to conceal his vexation. 

4 There! there! there!” said Athos, in his tranquil voice; 
that throw of the dice is extraordinary. I have seen it 
only four times in my life. Two aces, gentlemen ! ” 

,The Englishman looked, and was filled with astonishment. 
D’Artagnan looked, and was filled with pleasure. 

“ Yes,” continued Athos, “four times only: once at M. 
Créquy’s ; another time at my own house in the country, in 
my chateau at , when I had a château”; a third time at 
M. de Tréville’s, where it surprised us all; and the fourth 
time at a tavern, where it fell to my lot, and where I lost 4 
hundred louis and a supper on it.” 

“ Then the gentleman takes his horse back again,” said the 
Englishman. 

“ Certainly,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ Then there is no revenge ? ” 


“ Our conditions said no revenge, you will please to recol- 
lect.” 
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_ That is true. The horse shall be restored to your lackey, 
sir.” 

i A moment!” said Athos. “With your permission, sir, 
I wish to speak a word with my friend.” 

“Tf you please.” 

Athos drew D’Artagnan on one side. 

“ Well, tempter, what more do you want of me?” said 
D’Artagnan. “You want me to throw again, do you not?” 

“ No; I wish you to reflect.” 

On what ?’ 

« You mean to take your horse, do you not ? n 

“ Without doubt, I do.” 

“ You arewrong, then. I would take the hundred pistoles. 
You know you have staked the trappings against the horse 
or a hundred pistoles, at your choice.” 

“Yes.” 

“ I would take the hundred pistoles.” 

“ And I take the horse.” sj 

“Tn which, I repeat, you are wrong. What is the use of 
one horse for us two? I could not ge 
should look like the two sons of Aymon, th 
brothers. You would not want to humiliate me by riding 
by my side, prancing along upon that magnificent charger. 
For my part, I should not hesitate a moment, but take 
the hundred pistoles. We ‘want money to carry us back 
to Paris.” 

“Tam much attached to that horse, Athos.” i 

“ And there again you are wrong- ‘A horse gets a sprain; 
a horse stumbles and breaks his knees; & horse eats out of a 
manger in which a glandered horse has eaten, There is a 

ndred pistoles lost. A master must 


‘horse or rather a hu i 
feed his horse ; while, or the contrary, the hundred pistoles 


feed their master.” ` 

“ But how shall we get back to Paris ?” ; 

“ Upon our lackeys’ horses, by Jove! Everybody will see 
by our looks that we are people of condition.” _ l 

“Very pretty figures we shall cut upon ponies, while Aramis 
and Porthos wil be caracoling upon ‘their war steeds ! ” 

‘Aramis and Porthos!” cried Athos, and he began to 
laugh. 

E What is it?” asked D’Artagnan, who did not at all 
comprehend his friend’s hilarity. 

“ It’s all right. Come on!” said Athos. 

“ Your advice, then, jis——” r. 

“To take the hundred pistoles, D'Artagnan. With the 

ro ; 


———<o<— 
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hundred pistoles we can live well to the end ef the month. 
“We have undergone a great deal of fatigue, remember, and 
a little rest will do us no harm.” y 

«T rest? Oh no, Athos. The moment I am in Paris I 
shall set about looking for that poor woman.” 

“Well, you may be assured that your horse will not be 
half so serviceable to you for that purpose as good louis 
dor. Take the hundred pistoles, my friend, take the hun- 
dred pistoles |” A 

D'Artagnan only required one reason to be satisfied. This 
last reason appeared convincing.. Besides, he feared that by 
resisting longer he should appear selfish in the eyes of Athos. 
He acquiesced, then, and chose the hundred pistoles, which 
the Englishman immediately paid down. i 

Their only anxiety now was to depart. Peace signed with 

the landlord cost six pistoles in addition to Athos’s old 
horse. D’Artagnan ean Athos took the nags of Planchet 
and Grimaud, and the two lackeys started on foot, carrying 
the saddles on their heads. 
_ Badly as our two friends were mounted, they soon got far 
in advance of their servants, and arrived at Crévecceut. 
From a distance they perceived Aramis, seated in a melan- 
choly manner at his window, looking out, like Sister Anne, 
at the dust in the horizon. 


“Hello, ha, Aramis! what the devil are you doing 
there ?” cried the two friends, 

Ah, it is you, D’Artagnan, and you, Athos,” said the 
young man, “ I was reflecting upon the rapidity with which 
the blessings of this world leave us; and my English horse, 
which has just disappeared amid a cloud of dust, has fur- 
nished me with a living image of the fragility of the things’ 
of the earth, Life itself may be resolved into three words $ 
Erit, est, fuit? 


“ Which means—” said D’Artagnan, who began to sus- 
pect the truth, i E 4 

“ Which means that I have just been duped. Sixty lows 
for a horse which, by his gait, can trot at least five leagues 
an hour,” : 

D’Artagnan and Athos burst into a loud laugh. 

“ My dear D’Artagnan,” said Aramis, “ don’t be too angty 
with me, I beg of yous necessity has no law. Besides, I am 
the person punished, as that rascally horse-dealer has robbed 
me of fifty pistoles at least. Ah, you fellows are good man- 
agers! You ride on your lackeys’ horses, and have your ow? 
gallant steeds led along carefully by hand. in short stages. 


before had appeared upon the ‘Amiens road, pulled up at the 
inn, and Planchet and Grimaud got out of it wwith the saddles 
on their heads. The cart was returning to Paris empty, 
and the two lackeys had agreed as the condition of their 
transportation to keep the driver in liquor the whole way. 

“u What's this ? ” said Aramis, on seeing what was going 
on. “ Nothing but the saddles be 

“ Now, do you understand ? ” said Athos. 

“My friends, that is exactly my case. , I retained my 
trappings insti ctively.—Hello, Bazin! Bring my new hat- 
ness, and ¢ tt with those of these gentlemen.” 

“and what have you done with your curates ?” asked 


Why, T invited them to a dinner the next day,” replied 
Aramis. *“ They have some capital wine here, by the way. 
I made them drunk ; then the vicar forbade me to quit my 
uniform, and the Jesuit entreated me to get him made a 


musketeer.” Pi 
“Without a thesis!” cried D’ n, “without a 
thesis! For my part I request the thesis may be sup- 


essed.” 

pn From that time,” continued Aramis, “J have lived very 
agreeably. I have begun a poem in verses of one syllable. 
That is rather difficult, but merit in all things consists in 
i I will read the 


the difficulty. The matter is high-flown. 
first canto to you. It has four hundred verses, and lasts a 


minute.” 

‘Pon my word, my dear Aramis,” said D'Artagnan, who 
detested verses ost as much as he did Latin, “add to 
the merit of difficulty that of brevity, and you are sure your 


oem will + have we merits. 
poen Win is, “it breathes irreproachable 


“Then,” continue mi 
r COn ill see. And so, My friends, we are re- 


assion, u wil 
i ne eu aris? Bravo! I am ready. We are 


turning, then, to FP: 
e ET be rejoin: our good Porthos! So much the 


better. You don 
Perens 1 Hewo 

think I can see 7 t D 
seated in his saddle. He wili look like the Great Mogul ! 

‘They, wade achat ior an Long to refresh their horses. 
Aramis discharged his pill, placed Bazin in the cart with his 
comrades, and then set forward to join Porthos. 

They found him UP; so pale as when —D’Artagnan left 
him, and seated at a table, on which, though he was alone, 
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read dinner enough for four persons. This dinner 
Sied of meats nicely dressed, choice wines, and superb 
it. . . 
S Ah, by Jove t” said he, rising, “ you came in the nick 
of time. Gentlemen, I was just at the soup, and you will 
dine with me.” 


“ Oh, ho!” said D’Artagnan, “ these bottles are not the 
fruits of Mousqueton’s lasso | 


Besides, here is a larded veal 

and a fillet of beef,” 
“T am getting back my 
am. recruiting myself. 
these cursed sprains. 


strength,” said Porthos; “I 
Nothing weakens a man more than 


Athos ?” ` Did you ever suffer from a sprain, ` 
nNOS 


“Never! Only I remember that in our affair of the Rue 
Férou I received a sword-wound, which at the end of fifteen 
or eighteen days produced exactly the same effect.” 

“But this di 


nner was n 
dear Porthos ? ” 2 


ii No,” said Porthos; “ 


ounds !" replied D’ “ , Lameating 
larded veal with Ridon Sres tor my pan 


“ some lamb fillets,” said Porthos. 
“yalab . said Aramis. B 
n, gentlemen,” answered Athos, 
3“ you are all eating horse.’ 
said D’Artagnan, 
‘ami: j : 
Porthos alone made no reply a look of disgust. 3 
a ; ting hots 
and perhaps his trappings wwe not, Porthos, eating i 
pG 

Porthos, no, gentlemen ; I have kept the trappings, s ‘ 

ey 
would too we ti ges! Aramis, “ we are all alike. 0” 

i e tippe Pha 

What could T 1o pre another the wink. 

my visitors ashamed of 
them.” 


s countenan 
: Eating what ? ue 


de 
Said Porthos. ‘ This horse me to 
theirs, and I didn’t like to humili 


te wr see 
Dace duchess is stil] taking the waters, is she ? ” ask 


— 
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ə “ Yes, still,” replied Porthos. “ And the governor of the 
province, one of the gentlemen I expected to-day, seemed to 
have such a desire for it that I gave it to him.” 

“ Gave it? ” cried D’Artagnan. 

“Lord! yes, gave it to him. You can’t call it anything 
but a gift,” said Porthos, “ for the animal was worth at least 
a hundred and fifty louis, and the stingy fellow would only 
give me eighty ! d 

“ Without the saddle ? ” said Aramis. 

“ Yes, without the saddle.” 

“You will please to observe, gentlemen,” said Athos, 
“that Porthos has made the best bargain of any of us.” 

And then there was a roar of laughter, much to poor 
Porthos’s astonishment. But when he was informed of the 
cause of their hilarity, he took part in it, as usual, boister- 
ously. 

xt any rate, we are all in cash, aren’t we ?” said D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

‘t Well, for my part,” said Athos, “I found Aramis’s 
Spanish wine so good that I sent on a hamper of sixty 
bottles of it with the lackeys. That has weakened. my 
purse not a little.” y ik 

“ And I,” said Aramis—‘ you can imagine that [had given 
almost my last sou to the church of Montdidier and the 
Jesuits of Amiens; that I, moreover, had formed engage- 
ments which I had to keep. I ordered masses for myself, 
and for you, gentlemen, which will be said, gentlemen, and 
for which I have not the least doubt we will be very much 
the better.” s k 

“ And I,” said Porthos—“ do you think my sprain cost me 
nothing, without reckoning Mousqueton’s wound, on account 
of which the surgeon was obliged to come twice a day, and 
who charged me double on the pretext that this stupid 
Mousqueton had allowed’ himself to be wounded in a part 
which people generally show only to apothecaries. So I 
advised him to®try never to get wounded there any more. 

“ Ay, ay!” said Athos, exchanging a smile with D’Artag- , 
nan and Aramis, “it is very clear you acted nobly with 
regard to the poor lad ; that is like a good master. A 

“Tn short,” said Porthos, “when all my expenses are paid, 
I shall have, at most, thirty crowns left.” 

“ And I about ten pistoles,” said Aramis. 

“ Well, then, D’Artagnan, it appears that you and I are 
the Croesuses of the society. How much have you left of 
your hundred pistoles ?” 


a 
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“ Of my hundred pistoles? Why, in the first place, I gave 
fifty.” 
yon aey a Hee 
“ Zounds ! yes.” 
“ Ah yes, so you did ; I recollect now.” 
“ Then I paid the landlord six,” i 
|“ What a beast that landlord was } Why did you give him 
six pistoles ? ” 
“Why, you told me to give them to him yourself ! ” 
* Ah, so I did ; but I am too good-natured. . In short, 
how mneh ave you lett e 
wenty-five pistoles,” said D’Arta: D, W 
“ And i said Athos, taking some Faan change from his 
Ocket, a Lees : 
PoR You? Why, nothing |” I Aa sues 
. _“?Pon my word! so little that it is not worth reckoning in 
with the general stock. Now, then, let us calculate how 
much we possess in all. Porthos rsd 
“ Thirty crowns,” 
“ Aramis ? 
“ Ten pistoles,” 
“ And you, D’Artagnan è” 
“ Twenty-five.” 
i That makes in ali——” said Athes. 
‘Four hundred and Seventy-five livres!” said D’Artag- 
nan, who reckoned like Archimedes, 
Sn on Our arrival in Paris we shall still have four hun- 
dred, besides the trappings,” said Porthos. 
x But our troop horses ? ” said Aramis.. 
Well, we will take two of the four lackeys" horses for the 
masters, and we will draw lots for them. The four hundred 


livres will be sufficient to furnish half a mount for the third 
of us, and then we will gi 


gaming-house we come to, There, that’s arranged.” T 
“Let us finish the dinner, then,” said Forthos Sesabeas 


n arriving in Paris, D’Artagnan found a letter from 
M. de Tréville, informing him that, at his request, the king 
had just promised him his immediate admission into the 
musketeers, 
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As this was the height of D’Artagnan’s worldly ambition 
—apart, of course, from his desire of finding Madame Bona- 
cieux—he ran, full of joy, to seek his comrades, whom he had 
left only half an hour before. He found them very sad and 
deeply preoccupied. They were assembled in council at the 
residence of Athos, which always indicated an event of some 
seriousness, 

M. de Tréville had just informed them that since it was his 
Majesty’s fixed intention to open the campaign on the first 
of May, they must immediately get ready all their equip- 
ments, 

The four philosophers looked at one another in a state of 
bewilderment. M. de Tréville never joked in matters re- 
lating to discipline. 

“ And what do you reckon your equipments will cost ?”” 
said D'Artagnan. g 

“ Oh, we can scarcely venture to say. We have just made 
our calculations with Spartan niggardliness, and we each 
require fifteen hundred livres.” j s] A 

‘ Four times fifteen make sixty—ah | six thousand livres, 
a A part, I think,” said D'Artagnan, “ with a thou- 
sand livres each—it is true I do not speak as a Spartan, but 
as a procureuy———” 

The. word procureur roused Porthos. 

“Stop!” said he; “ I have an idea. 

“ Well, that’s something. For my part, I have not the 
shadow of one,” said Athos coolly. “ But as to D’Artag- 
nan, the hope of soon being one of us, gentlemen, has made 

im crazy. A thousand livres! I declare I want two 

ii ee 

bake ees mafe eight, then,” said Aramis, “It 
is eight thousand that we want to complete our outfit, of 
which, it is true, we have already the saddles.’” A 

“ One thing more!” said Athos, waiting till D’Artagnan, 
who was going to thank M. de Tréville, had shut the door, 
“one thing more—that beautiful diamond which glitters 
on our friend’s finger. What the devil! D’Artagnan is too 
good a comrade to leave his brothers in embarrassment while 


he wears a king’s ransom on his middle‘finger.”” 
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CHAPTER XXIX., 
THE HUNT FOR EQUIPMENTS. 


Tae most preoccupied of the four friends was certainly 
D’Artagnan, although D'Artagnan, as a guardsman, would 
be much more easily equipped than the muske’cers, who 
were all grandees. But our Gascon cadet was, as may have 
been observed, of a provident and almost avaricious char- 
acter, and at the same time—explain the paradox—so vain- 
glorious as almost to rival Porthos. F 

To this preoccupation of his vanity D’Artagnan at this 
moment joined an uneasiness much less selfish. Notwith- 
standing all his inquiries respecting Madame Bonacieux, he 
could obtain no news concerning her. M. de Tréville had 
spoken of her to the queen ; the queen did not know where 
the mercer’s young wife was, but had promised to have a 
search made for her. But this promise was very vague, 
and did not at all reassure D’Artagnan. r : 

Athos did not leave his chamber; he made up his mind _ 
not to risk a single step to provide for his equipment. s 

A We have still a fortnight before us,” said he to his 
friends, “ Well, if at the end of a fortnight I have found 
nothing, or, rather, if nothing has come to find me, as I am 
too good a Catholic to kill myself with a pistol bullet, I will 
seek a good cause of quarrel with four of his Eminence’s 
guards, or with cight Englishmen, I will fight until one of 
them has killed me, which, considering the number, cannot 
fail to happen. Tt will then be said of me that I died for 
the king, so that I shall have performed my duty without 
having needed an outfit,” 

„Porthos continued to walk about, with his hands behind 
him, shaking his head, and repeating, — 

“T shall follow up my idea,” 

Aramis, anxious, and negligently dressed, said nothing. 

It may be seen by these disastrous details*that desolation 
reigned in the community, 

The lackeys, on their part, like the coursers of Hippolytus, 
shared ‘their masters’ sadness. Mousqueton collected 2 
store of crusts; Bazin, who had always been inclined to 
devotion, never quitted the churches; Planchet watched 
the flies flying; and Grimaud, whom the general distress 
could not induce to break the silence imposed by his master, 
heaved sighs enough to melt a stone. 

The three friends—for, as we have said, Athos had sworn 
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not to stir a foot to equip himself—the three friends went 
out, then, early in the moming and returned late at night. 
They wandered about the streets, looking at every cobble- 
stone to see whether some passer-by had not dropped a 
purse. One might have thought that they were following 
a trail, so attentive were they wherever they went. When 
they met they looked desolately at each other, as much as 
to say, “ Have you found anything ? ” 

However, as Porthos had first found his idea, and had 
thought of it earnestly afterwards, he was the first to a 
This worthy Porthos was a man of execution. D’Artagnan 


after having twirled his moustache and pulled his royal, 
which always announced, on his part, the most triumphant 
resolutions. As D’Artagnan took some precautions to con- 
ceal himself, Porthos believed he had not been seen, D’Ar- 


tagnan entered behind him. 


be a sermon, and this made the church 
Porthos took advantage of this circum- 

Thanks to Mousqueton’s care, 
announcing his inward distress. 
the nap, his feather 


the handsome Porthos. : 
D’Artagnan observed, on the bench nearest to the pillar 
against which he and Porthos were leaning, a sort of ripe 
beauty, rather yellow and rather dry, but erect and haughty 
under her black hood. Porthos’s eyes were furtively cast 
upon this lady, and then roved about at large over the nave.: 
On her side, the lady, who from time to time blushed, 
darted with the rapidity of lightning a glance toward the 
inconstant Porthos, and then immediately Porthos $ eyes went 
wandering over the church anxiously. It was plain that 
this was a mode of proceeding that deeply piqued the lady 
in the black hood, for she pit her lips till they pled, scratched 
the end of her nose, and sat very uneasily in her seat. 
< Porthos, seeing this, again twirled his moustache, pulled 
his royal a second time and began to make signals to a beau- 


near the choir, and who was not only a 
beautiful lady, but also, nO doubt, a great lady, for she had 
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ind her a negro boy, who had brought the cushion on 
bere she Inele Aa a female servant, who held the 
emblazoned bag in which was placed the book from which 
she followed the service. 

The lady in the black hood. followed through all their 
wanderings the looks of Porthos, and perceived that they 
rested on the lady with the velvet cushion, the little negro, 
and the maidservant. 

Meantime he, Porthos,-was playing his game prudently. 
He employed winks, fingers placed on lips, little assassi~ 
zemg smiles, which really assassinated the disdained 

auty. 3 

Therefore, as a mea culpa, and in striking her breast, she 
uttered an “ Ahem i” so vigorously that everybody, even 
the lady with the red cushion, turned round toward her. 
Porthos paid no attention, Nevertheless, he understood it 
all, but pretended to be deaf. 

The lady of the red cushion produced a great effect—for 
she was very handsome—on the lady in the black hood, 
who saw in her a rival to be really dreaded ; a great effect 
on Porthos, who thought her much prettier than the lady 
in the black hood ; a great effect upon D’Artagnan, who 
recognized in her the lady of Meung, of Calais, and of Dover, 
whom his persecutor, the man with the scar, had saluted by 
the name of milady. 

D'Artagnan, without losing sight of the lady of the red 
cushion, continued to watch Porthos’s proceedings, which 
amused him greatly. He guessed that the lady of the black 
hood was the solicitor’s wife of the Rue aux Ours, and this 
was the more likely because the church of St. Leu was not 
far from that street, 


He guessed, then, b induction, ¢hat Porthos was trying 
to take his revenge int his defeat at Chantilly, wien the 
procureuse had proved so refractory with respect to her 
purse. 

But amid all. this, D’Artagnan remarked also that not 
one countenance responded to Porthos’s gallantries. There 
was nothing but chimeras and illusions. But for a real 
love, for a true jealousy, is there any other reality than 
illusions and chimeras ? Ede 

The sermon over, the Solicitor’s wife advanced toward the 
font of holy water. Porthos went before her, and instead 
of a finger, dipped his whole hand in. The procuveuse 
smiled, thinking that it was for her that Porthos was exert- 
ing himself. But she was cruelly and promptly undeceived. 
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When she was only about three steps from him, he turned 
his head round, fixing his eyes steadily on the lady of the red 
cushion, who had risen, and was approaching, followed by 
her black boy and her maid. 

When the lady of the red cushion came close to Porthos, 
Porthos drew his dripping hand from the font. The fair 
worshipper touched Porthos’s great hand with her delicate 
fingers, smiled as she made the sign of the cross, and left 
the church, 

This was too much for the solicitor’s wife. She enter- 
tained no doubt that this lady and Porthos were engaged 
in an intrigue. If she had been a great lady she would have 
fainted; but as she was only a procureuse, she contented 
herself with saying to the musketeer, with concentrated 
fury,— 

TEn, Monsieur Porthos, you don’t offer me any holy 
water ? ” à 

Porthos, at the sound of her voice, started like a man 
awakened from a sleep of a hundred years. z 

‘“ Ma—madame ! ” cried he, “is that you ? How is your 
husband, our dear Monsieur Coquenard ? Is he still as 


stingy as ever ? Where can my eyes have been not to 


have even perceived you during the two hours the sermon 


has lasted ? '* Z dhs Mis 

“ T was within two paces of you, sir,” replied the solicitor’s 
wife; “but you did not perceive me, because you had eyes 
only for the pretty lady to whom you just now gave the holy 
water.” 

Porthos pretended to be confused, $ 

“ Ah,” said he, “ you have notie em 

«I must have been blind if I had not: 

u Yes,” said Porthos,carelessly, “ that is a duchess of any, 
acquaintance, whom I have great trouble to meet on an 
of her husband’s jealousy, and who sent me word thai are 
would come to-day, solely for r purpose of seeing me 1 
this poor church, in this vile quarter. ie 

“ Monsieur Porthos,” said the procureuse, “ will yor pave 
the kindness to offer me your arm for five minutes ave 
something to say to you.” ee y 

se Certainly, pee ie: said Porthos, winking to himself, 
as a gambler does who laughs at the dupe he is about to 

luck. Be ; 
p At that moment D’Artagnan was passing in pursuit of 
_milady. He cast a glance at Porthos, and beheld his tri- 
umphant look. 
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“ Ah, hal” said he to himself, reasoning in accordance with 

the strangely easy morality of that gallant period, here 
is one of us, at least, on the road to be equipped in time. 
* Porthos, yielding to the pressure of the procureuse’s arm 
as a boat yields to the rudder, arrived at the cloister St. 
Magloire, a somewhat unfrequented passage, shut in by a 
turnstile at each end. In the daytime nobody was seen 
there but beggars devouring their crusts, and children. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Porthos,” cried the procureuse, when she 
was assured that no one a stranger to the population of the 
locality could either see or hear her—‘“‘ ah, Monsieur Porthos, 
you are a great conqueror, it appears ! ” A 

“Who? I, madame?” said Porthos, drawing himself up 
proudly. “‘ How so?” 

" And the signals just now, and the holy water ? But that 


- lady with her negro boy and her maid must be a princess, 
at least.” 


“ag 


Zounds! madame, you are mistaken. No, no, she is 
simply a duchess.” 

“ And that running footman who was waiting at the door, 
and that Carriage with.a coachman in full livery, who sat 
waiting on his seat ? ” 

Porthos had seen neither the footman nor the carriage, 
but Madame Coquenard, with a jealous woman’s eye, had 
Seen everything. 


Porthos regretted that he had not at once made the lady 
of the red cushion a princess, A 

“ Ah, you are quite the pet of the ladies, Monsieur Por- 
thos ! ™ resumed the procuveuse, with a sigh. 

3 : you may well imagine that. With the person 
with which nature has endowed me, I am not wanting 
for ladies’ favours.” c 

“ Good Lord! how quickly men forget!” cried the 
procureuse, raising her eyes to heaven, 


wife, who began to feel that, judged by the conduct of the , 
greatest ladies of the time, she was wrong. i 


ee ee i edna ar a ew 


,“ I, who had sacrificed for you the Baroness of —" 
“ Well, I know you did.” 
“ The Countess of —” 
« Monsieur Porthos, do not overwhelm me quite!” 
“The Duchess oh —" 
“ Monsieur Porthos, be generous ti 
“You are right, madame, and I will not finish.” 


“ But my husband would not hear of lending——” 


“ Madame Coquenard,” said Porthos, ‘ remember the first 


letter you wrote me, an 
memory.” 


The procureuse uttered a groan. s 
“ Besides,” said she, “ the sum you required me to borrow 


was rather large.” 

“ Madame Coquenard, I gave you the preference. I had 
but to write to the Duchess of—— I won't repeat her 
name, for I am inca) able of compromising a woman. But 
this I know, that had but to write to her, and she 
would have sent me fifteen hundred.’ 

The procureuse Jet fall a tear. |, 

i Monsieur Porthos,” said she, “ I can assure you you have 

jn the time to come you: 


severely punished me; and if in the. 
e AA yourself in a similar situation, you have only 


to ly t Kai a 
j nas Oe fie! ” said Porthos, as if disgusted RESNI 
us not talk about money, if you please. It is humiliating.” 
“Then you no longer Jove me!” said the solicitor’s wife, 
sowy and sadly. , d a majestic silence 
TAUG i 
“Think of the offence YOU have committed toward me, 
madame! It remaitSo herel”, said Borbon placing his 
han S „an pressing, it strongly. A 
ne on his heat; indeed I will, my dear Porthos. ‘ 
“ Besides, what did I ask of you?” resumed Porthos, with 
4 goodenatu red ghrug*© the shoulders. “A loan—nothing 
wn not an unreasonable me T know 


more! 
you are cere pnan Madame Coquenard, and that your husband 
is obliged to pleed his poor clients to equate a few paltry 


crowns f h, if you were a duc ness i marchioness, 
gen 5 aom ORe i po quite a different thing; it would 
be unpardonable.” 

Te solicitors wM Asie Pi ortho v said she, ‘ that 
` “Please know, Monsieur en only PEAR a and 
ar Pa es it may be only the strong-box of a 


d which I preserve engraven in my 


— Á 
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solicitor’s wife, is better filled than those of all your ruined 


“That, then, doubles the offence,” said Porthos, disen- 
gaging his arm from the procureuse’s ; “ for if you are rich, 
Madame Coquenard, then there is no excuse for your refusal. 

“ When I said rich,” replied the solicitor’s wife, who saw 
that she had gone too far, “you must not take the word 
literally. I.am not exactly rich; I am only pretty well 
off.” 

“Come, madame,” said Porthos; “let us say no more 
upon the subject, I beg of you. You misunderstand me: 
all sympathy is extinct between us.” 

“Ungrateful man that you are! ”* 

e Ah! I advise you to complain | ” said Porthos. 


Begone, then, to your beautiful duchess. I will detain 
you no longer.” ‘ 


“ And she is not so shabby, in my opinion.” 

“ Now, Monsieur Porthos, once more, and this is the last Í 
Do you love me still ? ” 

“Alas, madame,” said Porthos, in the most melancholy 
tone he could assume, “ when we are about to enter upon a 
campaign—a campaign in which my presentiments tell me 
I shall be killed ——” b 

“Oh, don’t talk of such things! ” cried the solicitor’s wife, 
bursting into tears. 

“Something tells me so,” 
more and more melancholy, 

a Rather say that you have a new love affair.” 

O, not so. I speak frankly to you. No new object 
affects me; and I even feel here, at the bottom of my 
heart, something which speaks for you. Butin a fortnight’s 
time, as you know, or perhaps you do not know, this fatal 
campaign is to open, p shall be frightfully busy providing 
for my equipment. Then I am obliged to make a journey 
to my family, in the very depths of Brittany, to obtain the 
sum necessary for my departure.” + 

Porthos observed a last Struggle between love and avarice. 

“ And as,” continued he, “the duchess you saw at the 
church has estates near to those of my family, we mean to 
make the journey together. Journeys, you know, appear 
much shorter when you travel two in company.” 

“ Have you no friends in Paris, then, Monsieur Porthos ? ” 
said the solicitor’s wife. 

“ I thought I had,” said Porthos, resuming his melanchol 
air, “ but I have clearly seen that I was mistaken.” 


continued Porthos, becoming 


o 
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You have some, Monsieur Porthos, you haye some (Pee 
cried the solicitor’s wife, in a transport that surprised even 
herself. ‘Come to our house to-morrow. You are my 
aunt’s son, consequently my cousin. You come from Noyon, 
in Picardy; you have several lawsuits at Paris and no 
attorney. Can you recollect all that ?” 

“ Perfectly, madame.” 

“ Come at dinner-time.” 


7% Very well.” WY 
And be on your guard before my husband, who is rather 


shrewd, notwithstanding his seventy-six years.’ 
“ Seventy-six years ! Plague on it! that’s a fine age!” 
replied Porthos. 
“ An advanced age, you yiean, Monsieur Porthos. Yes, 
the poor man may leave me a widow at any moment,” con; 


tinued she, throwing & significant glance at Porthos. « For: 
contract, the survivor comes 
3» 


into the possession of eve’ g 
“ Everything ? 7 
Yes, everything.” f 
i tion, I see, my dear Madame 


“ You are a woman of precat 
Coane acai said Porthos, squeezin 
tenderly. 1 

i Wea: are, then, reconciled, dear Monsieur Porthos ? ” said 


she, simpering. 
“ For life,” said Porthos, 1m the same manner. 


«Till we meet again, then, dear traitor!” 
Sanit we meet peat, my forgetful charmer !” 
& To-morrow, my angel!” 
‘To-morrow, flame of my life l 
— o 
CHAPTER XXX. 
l o MILADY. i 
D’ArTAGNAN had followed milady, without being eae | 
by her. He saw her get int ge, au 
order the coachman to ‘drive to St. Germain. A E 
Te was useless tol endeavour to keep pace See ye ae 
cariiane drawn by a P Er BD: 
turned to the Rue Férou. S 
i het, who had stopped 
In the Rue de Seine he met Pee ty with ecstasy a 


before a bake-shop, and was contem] 
cake of the most appetizing appearance. 


g the procureuse’s hand 
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He ordered him to go and saddle two horses in M. de 
Tréville’s stables, one for himself (D’Artagnan), and one for 
Planchet, and to come and meet him at Athos’s—M. de 
Tréville having once for all given D’Artagnan the freedom 
of his stables. 

Planchet proceeded toward the Rue du Colombier, and 
D’Artagnan toward the Rue Férou. Athos was at home, 
emptying in solitary sadness a bottle of the famous Spanish 
wine he had brought back with him from his journey into 
Picardy. He made a sign to Grimaud to bring a glass for 
D’Artagnan, and Grimaud obeyed, silent as usual. 

D’Artagnan related to Athos all that had passed at the 
church between Porthos and the procureuse, and how their 
comrade was probably by that time in‘a fair way to be 
equipped. : 

“As for me,” said Athos, in comment on this recital, ‘‘ I 
am quite at my ease. Women are not going to defray the 
expense of my equipment.” 

“And yet, handsome, well-b 
my dear Athos, neither princ 

safe from your amorous darts,” 


“ How young this D’Arta an is!” said Athos, shrugging 
his shoulders, g n cee 


and making a sign to Grimaud to bring an- 
other bottle. 5 G $ 


At that moment Planchet put his head modestly in at the 
half open door, and told his master that the horses were 
ready, 


i, What horses ? ” asked Athos, y 
„< Two horses that M. de Tréville lends me tor a ride, and 
with which I am n i 


cenna ow going to make an excursion to St. 
(3 ain, 


“ Well, and what a: ing t St. G in?” 
asked Athos, Roper oS E 


Then D’Artagnan described th 
at the church, and how he had 
who, like the noble with the bl 
temple, was ever on his mind, 

“That is to say, you are in love with this lady as you 
were with Madame Bonacieux,” said Athos, shrugging his 
shoulders contemptuously, as if he pitied human weakness. 

I? Notatall!” said D'Artagnan. “Iam only curious 
to unravel the mystery in which she is involved, I do not 


know why, but Í have a stron: feeling that this woman, 
though she is perfectly unknowa to me, and though I am 
unknown to her, has an influence over my life,” 


red, great noble as you are, 
esses nor queens would be 


e meeting which he had had 
once more found the lady 
ack cloak and’a scar near his 
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“ Well, you are right,” said Athos. “I do not know a 
woman worth the trouble of being sought for when once she 
is lost. Madame Bonacieux is lost—so much the worse for 


“ Amuse yourself, then, with milady, my dear D’Artagnan. 
I wish you may, with all my heart, it that can amuse you.” 

“ Hear me, Athos,” said D'Artagnan. “Instead of shut- 
ting yourself up here as if you were under arrest, get on 
horseback, and come and take a ride with me-to St. Ger- 
main.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Athos, “J ride a horse when I 
have one, otherwise I go On foot. i ; 

“Well, for my part,” said D’Artagnan, smiling at Athos’s 
misanthropy, which from any other person would certainly 
have offended him, “I am not so proud as you are, my 
dear Athos, I ride what I can get. So good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye,” said the musketeer, ‘making a sign to Grimaud 
to uncork the bottle he had just brought. 


Bonaci 
D’Artagnan was not of a very sentimental turn, the mercer's 
pretty wife had made @ real impression on his heart. As he 
said, he was ready to gosto the end of the world to seek her. 
put = the world is pon ie hoa pa 
no i ich direction to $ 5 

In the Beets he was going to try to find out who 
milady was. Milady tad spoken to the man 1) the black 
cloak. therefore she knew him. Now, in D’Artagnan’s 
opinion it rtai the man : 
carried off Madame Bonacieux ‘the second time, as he had 
carried her off the first. —D’Artagnan, then, only told half a 
lie, which is lying but little, when he said that by going 
in search of ‘mllady he was at the same time going in search 
ot Phin d from time to time giving his horse 

inking of all this, and from time to 

a touch ofthe spur, D’ completed his journey. and 
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arrived at St. Germain. He had just passed by the pavilion 
in which ten years later Louis XIV. was to be born. He was 
riding along a very quiet street, gazing right and left to see 
whether he could find any trace of his beautiful English- 
woman, when from the ground floor of a pretty house, which, 
according to the fashion of the time, had no window on the 
street, he saw a form appear that looked familiar, This 
person in question was walking along a kind of terrace, 
ornamented with flowers. Planchet recognized who it was 
first. 

“Eh, sir!” said he, addressing D'Artagnan, “ don’t you 
remember that face gaping yonder ? ” 

“No,” said D'Artagnan; “and yet I am certain I have 
seen it before,” 

_ “ By Jove, I believe you have!” said Planchet, “Why, it 
is poor Lubin, the lackey of the Comte de Wardes, whom 
you so well accommodated a month ago at Calais, on the 
toad to the governor’s country house,” a 

So it is,” said D'Artagnan; “I know him now, Do 
you think he would recollect you?” 

“Pon my word, sir, he was so greatly disturbed that I 
aon t think he can have retained a very clear recollection 

me, 

“ Well, go and get into conversation with him, and find 
out, if you can, whether his master is dead or not.” 

, Planchet dismounted and went straight up to Lubin, who 

d not recognize him, and the two lackeys began to chat 
with the best understanding possible, while D’Artagnan 
Vaated the two horses into a lane, and went round the 

Ouse SO as to be" present at the conference, coming back 
to take his place behind a hedge of hazels. 

Aftera moment's watching from behind the hedge he heard 
the noise of a carriage, and saw milady’s coach stop in front 
of him. He could not be Mistaken ; milady was in it. 
D'Artagnan bent over on his horse’s neck in order to see 
everything without being seen, © å ` 

Milady put her charming fair head out at the window, 
and gave some orders to her maid. 

The latter, a pretty girl of about twenty years of age, 
active and lively, the typical soubrette- for a great lady, 
jumped down from the step on which, according to the 
custom of the time, she was seated, and went toward the 
terrace where D’Artagnan had perceived Lubin, 

D’Artagnan followed the maid with his eyes, and saw her 
going toward the terrace. But it happened that some one 
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in the house had called Lubin, so that Planchet remained 
alone, looking in all directions for D’Artagnan. 

The maid approached Planchet, whom she took for Lubin, 
and holding out 2 little note to him,— 

“ For your master,” said she. 

“ For my master? ” replied Planchet in astonishment. 

“ Yes, and very urgent. Take it quick.” 

Thereupon she ran ‘toward the carriage, which had turned 
round in the direction it had come ; she jumped on the step, 
and the carriage drove off. 

Planchet turned the note over and over; then, accustomed 
to passive obedience, he jumped down from the terrace, tan 
through the lane, and at the end of twenty paces met D’Ar- 
tagnan, who, having seen all, was coming to him. 

“ For you, sir,” said Planchet, presenting the note to the 
young man. 

“Wor me |” said D'Artagnan. “Are you sure of that ?” 

“ Zounds! sir, I can’t be more sure, The maid said for 

our master. I have no other master but We B ee 
pretty little lass, pon my word, that maid |” 

D’Artagnan opened the letter and read these words -— 


“A person who takes more interest in you than she is 
willing to confess wishes to know on what day you will be 
in condition to walk in the forest. To-morrow, at the 
Hotel Field of the Cloth of Gold, a lackey in black and 


red will wait for your reply.” 


“Oh, hof” said D’Artagnan, “ this Is rather lively. It 
appears that milady and I are anxious about the health of 
the same person.— Well, Planchet, how is our good M. de 
Wardes ? ` He is not dead, then ? ” i 

“Oh no, monsieur ; he is as well as a man can be with 
four sword-wounds in his body—for you, without question, 
inflicted four upon the dear gentleman, and he is still very 
weak, having lost almost all his blood. As I told you, Lubin 
did not know me, and hè related to me our adventure from 
one end to the other.” 

«© Well done, Planchet ! you are the king of lackeys. Now 
jump up on your horse, and let us overtake the carriage. 

This they soon did. _At the end of five minutes they per- 
ceived the carriage drawn up by the roadside. A cavalier 
richly dressed was close to the coach door. 

The conversation between milady and the cavalier was SO 
animated that D’Artagnan stopped on the other side of the 
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carriage without any one but the pretty maid being aware of 

is presence. l 
make conversation took place in English—a language which 
D’Artagnan could not understand; but by the accent the 
young man plainly saw that the beautiful Englishwoman was 
im a great rage. She terminated it by a gesture which left 
no doubt as to the nature of this conversation : this was a 
blow with her fan, applied with such force that the little 
feminine weapon flew into a thousand pieces, 

The cavalier broke into a loud laugh, which appeared to 
exasperate milady. 

D’Artagnan thought this was the moment to interfere. 
He approached the other door, and taking off his hat re- 
spectfully,— 

Pe Madsme,” said he, “ will you permit me to offer you my 
services? This cavalier seems to have made you very angry. 
Speak one word, madame, and I will take it on myself to 
punish him for his lack of courtesy.” 

At the first word milady turned round, looking at the 
young man in astonishment; and when he had finished, — 

“Sir,” said she, in very good French, “I should with great 
confidence place myself under your protection, if the person 
who is picking a quarrel with me were not my brother.” 

“Ah, excuse me, then,” said D’Artagnan; “you must 
be aware that I was ignorant of that, madame.” 

“What is that presumptuous fellow troubling himself 
about ?”” cried the cavalier whom milady had designated 
as her brother, stooping down to the height of the coach 
window, “ and why does he not go on?” j 

Presumptuous fellow yourself!” said D’Artagnan, also 
bending down on his horse’s neck and answering through 


the carriage window. “I do not go on because it pleases 
me to stop here,” 


The cavalier ad 
sister. 


“I speak to you in French,” said D’Artagnan ; “be kind 
enough, then, to reply to me in the same language, You 


are madame’s brother: be it so; but, fortunately, you are 
not mine.” 


dressed some words in English to his 


too far; but, on the Contrary, she threw herself back in 


her carriage, and called out coolly to the coachman, “ Drive 
tome ! 
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The pretty maid cast an anxious glance at D’Artagnan, 
whose good looks seemed to have produced an impression 
on her. 

The carriage went on, and left the two men face to face, no 
material obstacle separating them any longer. 

The cavalier made a movement as if to follow the carriage ; 
but D’Artagnan, whose anger, already excited, was much 
increased by recognizing in him the Englishman of Amiens 
who had won his horse and had come very near winning 
His idieond from Athos, caught at his bridle and stopped 

“Well, sir,” said he, “ you appear to be more presumptu- 
ous than I am, for you forget there is a little quarrel to 
arrange between us.” 

“ Ah, ha l” said the Englishman ; “isit you, my master ? 
Must you, then, always be playing some game or other ? ” 

“Yes; and that reminds me that I have a revenge to 
take. We will see, my dear sir, if you can handle a sword 
as skilfully as you cana dice-box.”” p 

“You see well enough that I have no sword,” said the 
Englishman. “Do you wish to play the braggart with an 
unarmed man ? ” 

“ T hope you have a sword at home,” replied D'Artagnan, 
“But, at all events, I have two, and if you like I will . 
throw with you for one of them.” 

“ Quite unnecessary,” said the Englishman; “Iam well 
furnished with such sorts of playthings.” f 

“ Very well, my worthy gentleman,” replied D'Artagnan; 
“ pick out the longest, and come and show it to me this 


“ Where ? ” iT 
“Behind the Luxembourg. That’s a charming place for 
such strolls as the one I propose to you.” : 
“Very well; I will be there.” 
“‘ Your hour ? ” 
“ Six o'clock.” s A 
“ By the way, you probably have one or two friends ? 
_ “Yes, I have three who would be greatly honoured by 
joining in the game with me.” AA 
“Three? That’s fortunate! That fits exactly,” cried 
*Artagnan. “Tt is just my number! ” p: 
“Now, then, who are you?” asked the Englishman, 
“Tam M. d'Artagnan, a Gascon gentleman, serving in the 
guards, in the company of M. des Essarts. And you?” 
“ Į am Lord Winter, Baron of Sheffield.” 
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“ Well, then, I am your servant, baron,” said D’Artagnan, 
“ though your names are rather difficult to remember.” 

And touching his horse with his spur, he galloped back to 
Paris. $ 

As he was accustomed to do on such occasions, D’Artagnan 
went straight to the residence of Athos. 

He found Athos reclining upon a large sofa, waiting, as he 
said, for his equipment to come and find him. 

He related to Athos all that had just passed, except the 
letter to M. de Wardes. 

Athos was delighted to hear that he was going to fight an 
Englishman. We have said that was his dream, 

They immediately sent their lackeys for Porthos and 
Aramis, and made them acquainted with the affair in hand. 

Porthos drew his sword from the scabbard, and began to 
make passes at the wall, springing back from time to time, 
and making bends like a dancer, 

Aramis, who was constantly at work on his poem, shut 
himself up in Athos’s closet, and begged not to be dis- 
turbed until the moment of drawing swords. 

Athos, by signs, desired Grimaud to bring another bottle 
of wine, 

And D’Artagnan employed himself in arranging a little 

- plan, the carrying out of which we shall see later on, and 
which promised him an agreeable adventure, as might be 
seen by the smiles which from time to time passed over his 
countenance, lighting up his thoughtful expression. : 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH. 


Tae hour having come, they repaired, with their four 
lackeys, to a yard behind the Luxembourg where goats 
were kept. Athos threw a piece ùf morfey to the goat- 
keeper to withdraw. The lackeys were charged to act as 
sentinels. 

A silent party soon drew near to the same enclosure, 
came into it, and joined the musketeers. Then, according 
to English custom, the Presentations took place, d 

The Englishmen were all men of the highest rank ; conse- 
quently their adversaries’ extraordinary names were, for 
them, not only a matter of surprise, but of uneasiness. 

“But after all,” said Lord Winter, when the three friends 
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had been named, “ we do not know who you are, and we are 
not going to fight against such names. Why, they are 
shepherds’ names.” 

“Therefore, as you may suppose, milord, they are only 
assumed names,” said Athos. 

“That only gives us the greater desire to know your real 
ones,” replied the Englishman. 

“You gambled very willingly with us without knowing our 
names,” said Athos, “as is plain by your having won our 
two horses,” 

“That is true. But we then only risked our pistoles ; this 
time we risk our lives. Men play with anybody, but fight 
only with equals.” 

“You are right,” said Athos, and he took aside the one of 
the four Englishmen with whom he was to fight, and whis- 
pered his name. 

Porthos and Aramis did the same. 

“Does that satisfy you?” said Athos to his adversary. 
“ Do you think me sufficiently noble to do me the honour 
of crossing swords with me ? a 

“ Yes, sir,” said the Englishman, bowing. 

“ Well, now, shall I tell you another thing ? ” asked Athos 
coolly. 

si What is that ? ” demanded the Englishman. 

“That you would have done as well not to require me to 
make myself known.” 

“Why so?” 

« Because I am believed to be dead, and I have reasons 
‘for wishing nobody should know that I am alive; so that I 
shall be obliged to kill you to prevent my secret getting 
out.” \ 

The Englishman looked at Athos, believing that he was 
joking, but Athos was not joking the least in the world. 

“Gentlemen,” said Athos, addressing at the same time 
his companions and their adversaries, “ are we ready ?’ 

“Yes!” answered the Englishmen and the Frenchmen, as 
with one voice. 


“On guard, then!” cried Athos. 
And sminediately eight swords glittered in the rays of the 


setting sun, and the combat began with an animosity very 
natural to men who were twofold enemies. À 
Athos fought with as much calmness and method as if he 
had been fencing in a school. P 
Porthos, cured, no doubt, of his too great confidence by 
bis adventure at Chantilly, parried with skill and prudence. 
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Aramis, who had the third canto of his poem to finish, 
made quick work, like a man pressed for time. j 

Athos killed his adversary first. He gave him but one 
blow, but, as he had foretold him, that blow was mortal; 
the sword passed through his heart. n 

Porthos next stretched his opponent on the grass, with a 
wound through his thigh. Then, as the Englishman, with- 
out making any further resistance, surrendered his sword, 
Porthos took him up in his arms and carried him to his 
carriage, 

Aramis pushed his so vigorously that, after retreating fifty 
paces, he at last ran away as fast as he could go, and dis- 
appeared amid the hooting of the lackeys. 

As to D’Artagnan, he fought purely and simply on the de- 
fensive. Then when he saw his adversary pretty well 
fatigued, with a vigorous side-thrust he knocked his sword 
from his grasp. The baron, finding himself disarmed, re- 
treated two or three paces; but at this moment his foot 
euEped and he fell backward. 

’Artagnan was on him ata bound, and placing his sword 
on his throat,— 

“ I could kill you, sir,” said he to the Englishman ; “ you 
ae quite at my mercy, but I spare your life for your sister’s 
sake.” 

D’Artagnan was overjoyed. He had just realized the plan 
which he had conceived, the development of which had 
occasioned the smiles we mentioned. 

The Englishman, delighted at having to do with such a 
Generous gentleman, pressed D'Artagnan in his arms, and: 
paid a thousand compliments to the three musketeers ; 
and as Porthos’s adversary was already installed in the 


carriage, and as Aramis’s had tumaway, they had nothing 
to think about but the dead man. 


As Porthos and Aramis were undressing him, in the hope 
of finding his wound ni 


ot mortal, a large purse dropped from 
ee belt. D’Artagnan picked it upand heid it out to Lord 
inter, 


“What the devil shall I do with that?" asked the 
Englishman. 

“ You can restore it to his family,” said D'Artagnan. 

“ His family will care vastly about such a trifle as that ! 
They will inherit fifteen thousand louis a year from him. 
Keep the purse for your lackeys.” 

D’Artagnan put the purse into his pocket. 

“ And now, my young friend—for you will permit me, I 


eee ee ere ene eee ASSL 


hope, to call you by that name,” said Lord Winter—“ on this 
very evening, if agreeable to you, I will present you to my 
sister, Lady Clarick. For I am desirous that she in her turn 
should take you into her good graces ; and as she is in favour 
at court, perhaps, in the future, a word spoken by her might 
prove useful to you.” 

D’Artagnan reddened with pleasure and bowed his assent. 

Meanwhile Athos had come up to D’Artagnan. 

“What are you going to do with that purse?” whis- 
pered he. 

“Why, I meant to pass it over to you, my dear Athos.” 

“Tome! Why tome?” | 

“ Why, you killed him, didn’t you? They are the spoils 
of victory.” 

‘T inherit from an enemy ! ” said Athos. “What do you 
take me for?” ; á af 

“Tt is the custom in war, ! said D’Artagnan. Why 
should it not be the custom in a duel ry à 

“ Even on the field of battle I have never done that. 

Porthos shrugged his shoulders. — Aramis, by a movement 
of his lips, applauded Athos’s opinion. — 

“Then,” said D’Artagnan, “ let us give the money to the 
lackeys, as Lord Winter desired us to do.” 

“ Yes,” said Athos, “ let us give the money to the lackeys, 
but not to our lackeys—to the Englishmen’s lackeys. f 

Athos took the purse and threw it into the coachman’s 
hand. 

“For you and your comrades,” said he. i 

This lordly way of doing things in a man who was entirely 
destitute struck even Porthos, and this story of French 
generosity, repeated by Lord Winter and his friend, was 
highly applauded by every one except MM. Grimaud, Bazin, 
Mousqueton, and Planchet. o SEE 

Lord Winter, on quitting D’Artagnan, gave him his sister's 
address. She lived at No.6 Place Royale, then the fashion- 
able quarter. Moreovef, he promised to call and get him 
in order to present him. D’Artagnan appointed eight 
o'clock at Athos’s residence. į 3 

This introduction to milady fully occupied our Gascon’s 
thoughts. He remembered in what a strange manner this 
woman had hitherto been mixed up in his destiny. Accord- 
ing to his conviction, she was one of the cardinal’s creatures, 
and yet he felt himself jrresistibly drawn toward her by one 
of those sentiments for which we cannot account. His only 
fear was that milady would recognize in him the man of 
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Meung and of Dover. Then she knew that he was one, of 
M. de Tréville’s friends, and consequently that he belonged 
body and soul to the king, which would instantly make him 
lose a part of his advantage, because as soon as he became 
known to milady as he knew her, he played only an equal 
game with her. Our presumptuous hero gave but little 
heed to the intrigue already begun between her and M. de 
Wardes, although the marquis was young, handsome, rich, 
and high in the cardinal’s favour, ot for nothing are we 
twenty years old, particularly if we are born at Tarbes. 

D’Artagnan went straight home and made a brilliant toilet. 
Then he returned to Athos’s, and, as his custom was, told 
him everything. Athos listened attentively to his projects, 
then shook his head, and with a shade of itterness recom- 
mended prudence to him. z 

“What!” said he, “ you have just lost one woman, who, 
you say, was good, charming, perfect, ànd here you are 
already running after another {° a 

D’Artagnan felt the truth of this reproach. 

“ I loved Madame Bonacieux with my heart, while I only 
love milady with my head,” said he. “ By getting intro- 
duced to her, my principal object is to ascertain what part 
she plays at court.” 

. Lhe part she Plays at court, by Jove, is not difficult to 
divine after all you have told me. She is some emissary of 
the cardinal’s, 2 woman who will draw you into a snare in 
which you will leave your head for good and all.” 

The devi! my dear Athos, you view things on the 
dark side, it seems to me.” 
z wa eee anise women (can it be, otherwise ? 

i £: ence h i men, 
Milady is fais, E say) early), particularly fair wo 


“ She has the most beautiful light hair imaginable 1.” 
S Ah, my poor D'Artagnan ! exclaimed Athos. 
Listen. I want to be enlightened on a certain subject. 


Then, when I shall have learned what I desire to know, I 
will withdraw.” 

“ Be enlightened | ” said Athos phlegmatically, 

Lord Winter arrived at the appointed time; but Athos, 
being warned of his coming, went into the other chamber. 
The Englishman accordingly found D’Artagnan alone, and 


aes was nearly eight o'clock, he took the young man with 


An elegant coach below, drawn by two excellent horses, 
was waiting. They were soon at the Place Royale, 
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Milady Clarick received D’Artagnan seriously. Her hôtel 
was remarkably sumptuous ; and while most of the English, 
on account of the war, had left or were about to leave 
France, milady had just been laying out much money upon 
her residence. This proved that the general measures which 
sent the English home did not affect her. 

“You see,” said Lord Winter, presenting D’Artagnan to 
his sister, ‘a young gentleman who has held my life in his 
hands, and who has not abused his advantage, although we 
were doubly enemies, since it was I who insulted him, and 
since I am an Englishman. Thank him, then, madame, if 
you have any affection for me.” 

Milady frowned slightly; a scarcely visible cloud passed 
over her brow, and such a peculiar smile appeared on her 
lips that the young man, observing this triple shade, almost 
shuddered at it. 

The brother saw nothing. He had turned round to play 
with milady’s favourite monkey, which had pulled him by 
the doublet. i 

“You are welcome, sir,” said milady, in a voice the singu- 
lar sweetness of which contrasted with the She ie of 
ill-humour which D’Artagnan had just remarked; "you 
have to-day acquired eternal rights to’my gratitude. 

The Englishman then turned round and described the 
combat, without omitting a single detail. Milady listened 
with the greatest attention, and yet it was easy to see that, 
in spite of her efforts to conceal her impressions, this recital 
was not agreeable to her. The blood mounted to her face, 
and her foot moved impatiently beneath her dress. 

Lord Winter perceived nothing of this. When he had 
finished, he went to a table on which was a salver with 
Spanish wine and glasses. He filled two, and by a sign 
invited D’Artagnan to drink. i ; 

D’Artagnan knew that an Englishman regards as an insult: 
the refusal to drink his health. He therefore went to the 
table and took the second glass. He did not, however, lose 
sight of milady, and in a mirror perceived the change that 
had just taken place in her face. Now that she’ believed 
herself to be no longer observed, a sentiment like ferocity 
animated her countenance. She bit her handkerchief with 
all her might. 

The pretty little maid whom D’Artagnan had already 
observed then came in. She spoke some words in English 
to Lord Winter, who immediately re uested D’Artagnan's 
permission to retire, excusing homsell on account of the 
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urgency of the business that called him away, and charging 
his sister to obtain his pardon. 1 

D’Artagnan shook hands with Lord Winter, and then 
returned to milady. Her countenance, with surprising 
mobility, had recovered its gracious expression. 

The conversation took a cheerful turn. She told D’Ar- 
tagnan that Lord Winter was only her brother-in-law, and 
not her brother. She had married a younger brother of the 
family, who had left her a widow with one child. This child 
was Lord Winter's sole heir, if Lord Winter did not marry. 
All this showed D’Artagnan that there was a veil hiding 
something, but he could not yet see under this veil. 

Moreover, after half an hour’s conversation D’Artagnan 
was convinced that milady was his compatriot. She spoke 
French with a purity and an elegance that left no doubt 
on that head. 

He was profuse in gallant speeches and protestations of 
devotion, To all the nonsense which escaped our Gascon, 
milady teplied with a smile of kindness. The hour for 
retiring arrived. D’Artagnan took leave of milady, and 
left the parlour the happiest of men. 7 

On the stairs he met the pretty maid, who brushed gently 
against him as she passed, and then, blushing to the eyes, 
asked his pardon for having touched him in so sweet 2 
voice that the pardon was granted instantly. 

agnan Came again on the morrow, and was even 
better received than on the day before. Lord Winter was 
not at home, and milady this time did all the honours of the 


gnan, who, as we 

dent for a young man of 
Picions regarding milady. 
Eminence, and said that hi 
in the cardinal’s guards in 
known M. de Cavois inste 
Milady changed the co; 


e have said, was exceedingly pru- 
twenty, then remembered his sus- 
He launched into a eulogy of his 
€ should-not have failed to enlist 
Stead of the king’s if he had only 
ad of M. de Tréville. 
z; mversation without any appearance 
of affectation, and asked D’Artagnan, in the most careless 
manner possible, if he had never been in England. 
D’Artagnan replied that he had been sent there by M. de 
Tréville to bargain for some new horses, and that he had 
even brought back four as specimens. 


At the same hour as on the Preceding evening D’Artagnan 
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retired. In tħe corridor he again met the pretty Kitty ; 
that was the maid’s name. She looked at him with an ex- 
pioa of good-will which it was impossible to mistake. 
ut D’Artagnan was so preoccupied by her mistress that he 
noticed absolutely nothing which did not come from her. 

D’Artagnan came again on the morrow and the day after 
that, and each’ day milady gave him a more gracious wel- 
come. 

Every evening, either in the antechamber, the corri- 
dor, or on the stairs, he met the pretty maid. But, as we 
have said, D’Artagnan paid no attention to poor Kitty’s 
persistence. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A SOLICITOR’S DINNER. 


Meantime the duelin which Porthos had played such a 
brilliant part had not made him forget the dinner of his 
procureuse. j 

On the morrow, about one o’clock, he received the last - 
brushing from Mousqueton, and walked toward the Rue 
aux Ours with the step of a man who was doubly in favour 
with fortune, 

His heart beat, but not, like D’Artagnan’s, with a young 
and impatient love. No; a more material interest stirred 
his blood. He was about at last to pass that mysterious 
threshold, to climb those unknown stairs by which, one by 
one, the old crowns of Master Coquenard had mounted. 

He was about to see, in reality, a certain coffer, the image 
of which he had twenty times beheld in his dreams—a coffer 
long and deep, padlocked, barred, bolted to the floor; a 
coffer of which he had so often heard, and which the pro- 
cureuse’s hands, a little wrinkled, it is true, but still quite 
elegant, were about to open to his admiring looks. 

‘And thea he—a wanderer on the earth, a man without a 
fortune, a man without family, a soldier accustomed to inns, 
saloons, taverns, and hostelries, a high liver forced to de- 
pend generally on chance invitations—was about to have 
an experience of family meals, to enjoy a comfortable estab- 
lishment, and to accept those little attentions which, the 
tougher one is the more they please, as veterans Say. 

- To come as a cousin and take his place every day at a good 
table; to smooth out the wrinkles on the old solicitor’s 
creased and yellow brow; to pluck the young clerks a little 
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by teaching them “ basset,” “ passe-dix,” and “ lansquenet,” 
in their finest points, and by winning from them, by way of 
fee for the lesson he would give them in an hour, their savings 
of a month—all this was an enormously delightful outlook 
for Porthos. h 

The musketeer now and then remembered the ugly stories 
then afloat, and indeed prevalent even at the present day, 
regarding solicitors—their meanness, stinginess, days of 
fasts; but as, after all, except for some few fits of economy, 
which Porthos had always considered very untimely, the 
procureuse had been tolerably liberal—that is, of course, for 
a procuriamo hoped to find a house kept up in comfort- 
able style. 

However, at the very door the musketeer felt some 
doubts. The approach was not prepossessing,—an ill-smell- 
ing, dark passage; a staircase ill-lighted by bars through 
which stole a glimmer from a neighbouring court; on the 
first floor a low door studded with enormous nails, like the 
Principal door of the Grand Châtelet. È 

Porthos knocked with his knuckle. A tall, pale clerk, 
with a face shaded by a virgin forest of hair, opened the 
door, and bowed with the air of a man forced to respect in 
another the combination of lofty stature, indicating strength; 
the military dress, indicating rank; and a ruddy counte- 
nance, indicating the habit of living well. Another shorter 
clerk came behind the first, another taller clerk behind the 
Second, an errand boy of twelve behind the third. In all, 
three clerks and a half. This, for the time, argued a very 
extensive clientage, 

Though the mustreteer was not expected béfore one o'clock, 
the procureuss had been on the watch ever since twelve, 
reckoning that her lover's heart, and perhaps also his 
stomach, would bring him ahead of time. 

Madame Coquenard therefore entered the office from the 
house almost at the instant that her guest entered from the 
stairs, and the worthy lady’s appearance relieved him from 
great embarrassment. The clerks looked at him inquisi- 
tively; and he, not knowing exactly what to say to this 
ascending and descending scale, remained mute. 

“It is my cousin!” cried the solicitor’s wife Come in, 
come in, Monsieur Porthos į ” $ 

The name of Porthos produced its effect upon the clerks, 
who began to bush ; but Porthos turned round, and every 
countenance q ly recovered its gravity. 

They went into the solicitors ibe afar pane ough 
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the.antechamber in which the clerks were, and the office in 
which they ought to have been. This last apartment was 
a kind of dark room, stocked with old papers. As they 
passed from the office they left the kitchen on the right.and \ 
entered the drawing-room. 

‘All these intercommunicating rooms did not inspire Porthos 
with pleasant ideas. Conversation would be likely to be 
heard at a distance through all these open doors. Then, 
as he passed by, he cast a rapid, investigating glance into 
the kitchen, and was obliged to acknowledge, to the shame 
of the procureuse and his own deep regret, that he did not 
see that fire, that animation, that bustle, which, just before a 
good dinner, generally prevail in that sanctuary of gluttony. 

The solicitor had unquestionably been warned of his 
visit, for he betrayed no surprise at the sight of Porthos, 
who advanced toward him with a free and easy air, and 
saluted him courteously. 

“We are cousins, it appears, Monsieur Porthos ? ” said 
the solicitor, rising in his cane chair by means of his arms, 

The old man, enveloped in a large black doublet, which 
concealed the whole of his slender body, was well preserved 
and dry; his little gray eyes shone like carbuncles, and 
appeared, with his grimacing mouth, to be the only part of 
his face in which life survived. Unfortunately, his legs 
had begun to refuse their service to all this bony machine. 
During the five or six months that this weakness had been 
growing on him the worthy solicitor had become almost 
the slave of his wife. 

The cousin was accepted submissively, that was all. 
Master Coquenard on his legs would have declined all 
relationship with M. Porthos. A 

“t Yes, monsieur, we aye cousins,” said Porthos, without 
being disconcerted; he had never reckoned on being 
received enthusiastically by the husband. TEWL 

“On the female side, I believe?” said the solicitor 
maliciously. ° ° ' 

Porthos did not feel the satire of this, and took it for a 
piece of naïveté, at which he laughed in his big moustache. 
Madame Coquenard, who knew that a naïve solicitor was 
a very rare variety in the species, smiled a little, and turned 
very red in the face. P 

Master Coquenard, ever since Porthos’s arrival, had 
anxiously kept his eyes on a large chest placed in front 
of his oak desk. Porthos realized that this chest, though 
it did not correspond in shape with the one he had seen in 
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his dreams, must be the blessed coffer, and congratulated 
himself that the reality was six feet higher than this dream. 

Master Coquenard did not carry his genealogical investiga- 
tions any further ; but, withdrawing his anxious eyes from 
«the chest, and fixing them on Porthos, he contented himself 
with saying,— 

“Our cousin will do us the favour of dining with us once 
before his departure for the campaign, will he not, Madame 
Coquenard ?” 

This time Porthos received the blow full in his stomach, 
and felt it. It appeared, likewise, that Madame Coquenard 
was not insensible to it, for she added, — 

“ My cousin will not return if he finds that we ill-treat 
him ; but, on the other hand, he has too little time to pass 
in Paris, and consequently to sce us, for us not to entreat 
him for every moment he can spare us before he goes,” 

“Oh, my legs! my poor legs! where are you?” mur- 
mured Coquenard. : 

And he endeavoured to smile. 

This aid, received by Porthos at the moment when he 
was attacked in his gastronomic hopes, inspired in him great 
gratitude toward his procuveuse. 

„The hour of dinner soon arrived. They passed into the 
dining-room, a large dark apartment facing the kitchen. 
, The clerks, who apparently had smelt unusual perfumes 
in the house, displayed military punctuality, and stood with 
their stools in their hands, quite ready to sit down.. Their 
Jaws could be seen moving, in anticipation, with fearful 
threatenings, x 

“Ye gods!” thought Porthos, casting a glance at the 

three hungry clerks, for the errand boy, as you may easily 
imagine, was not admitted o the. honours of the master’s 
table—“ye gods! In my cousin’s place, I would not keep 
such gluttons! They look like shipwrecked sailors who 
have had nothing to eat for six weeks.” 

Master Coquenard entered, pushed along in his roller 
chair by Madame Coquenard. ’ Porthos helped her in getting 
her husband up to the table. : 

He had scarcely got into the room when he began to 
move his nose and his jaws after the example of his clerks. 

“Oh, ho!” said he; “here is a soup that is rather 
inviting |” s 

“ What the devil can they smell so extraordinary in this 
soup ? ” said Porthos at the sight of a pale, abundant, 
but perfectly clear bouillon, on the surface of which swam 
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a few crusts, as widely scattered as the islancis of an archi- 
pelago. : 

Madame Coquenard smiled, and on a sign irom her every 
one eagerly sat down. j 

Master Coquenard was first served, then Porthos. After- 
wards Madame Coquenard filled her own jplate, and dis- 
tributed the crusts without bouillon to the irapatient clerks. 

At this moment the dining-room door opened of itself 
with a creak, and through the crack Porthos perceived the 
little clerk, who, not being allowed to partake of the feast, 
was eating his bread in the double odour of the kitchen 
and the dining-room. 

After the soup the maid brought in a boiled fowl, a piece 
of magnificence which caused the eyes of all to open so 
wide that they seemed ready to burst. 

“Tt is evident you love your family, Madame Coquenard,” 
said the solicitor, with 2 smile that was almost tragic ; 
“ you are certainly treating your cousin very handsomely ! s 

The poor fowl was thin, and covered with one of those 
thick, bristly skins which the bones cannot make their way 
through, in spite of all their efforts. They must have 
sought for the fowl a long time before finding it on the 
perch, to which it had retired to die of old age. J 

“The devil!” thought Porthos ; “this is very painful, 
I respect old age, but I don’t think much of it boiled or 
roasted.” s 

‘And he looked round to see whether anybody shared his 
opinion; but, on the contrary, he saw nothing but eager 
eyes devouring, in anticipation, that sublime fowl, the 
object of his contempt. % 

Madame Coquenard drew the dish toward her, skilfully 
detached the two great black feet, which she placed on 
her husband’s plate; cut off the neck, which, with the 
head, she put aside for herself ; took off the wing for Porthos, 
and then returned the bird otherwise intact to the servant 
who had just brought it ins and thus it disappeared before 
the musketeer had time to examine ‘the variations which 
disappointment produces on faces, according to the char- 
acters and temperaments of those who experience it. 

In place of the fowl appeared a dish of beans, an enormous 
dish, where some mutton bones, which at first sight might be 
supposed to be accompanied by mest, pretended to show 


themselves. j, f Yy 
But the clerks were not the dupes of this deceit, and their 


lugubrious looks spoke of settled resijmation. 
II 
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Madame Cisquenard distributed this dish to the young 
men with a good housewife’s moderation. 

The time fcr the wine came. Master Coquenard poured, 
from a very simall stone bottle, the third of a glass to each 
of the young men, served himself in about the same pro- 
portion, and ‘passed the bottle to Porthos and Madame 
Coquenard. 

The young men filled up their third of a glass with water ; 
then, when they had drunk half the glass, they filled it up 
again, and thus they kept doing. By the end of the repast, 
they were swallowing a drink which from the colour of a 
ruby had passed. to that of a pale topaz. 

Porthos ate his wing of the fowl very timidly, and shud- 
dered when he felt under the table the procureuse’s knee 
coming in search of his. He also drank half a glass of this 
Sparingly served wine, and found it to be nothing but that 
pate Taw vintage of Montreuil, the terror of all practised 
palates. 

„Master Coquenard saw him swallowing this wine un- 
diluted, and sighed deeply. g 

“ Will you eat any of these beans, Cousin Porthos ?” 
asked Madame Coquenard, in that tone which says, “ Take 
my advice; don’t touch them.” 
+, Devil take me if I taste one of them!” murmured 
Porthos. Then aloud,— 

“No, thank you, my dear cousin ; I am no longer hungry.” 

2 prevailed. Porthos knew not shat to 

make of it. The solicitor repeated several times,— 
Ah, Madame Coquenard! I give you my compliments. 
Your dinner has been a real feast. Lord, how well I have 


table, folded their napkins more slowly still, bowed, and 
retired. 


“Go, young men ; go and promote digestion by workin in 
said the solicitor gravely, P s var 4 


———SSSSSS SS g 
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After the clerks had gone Madame Coquenard rose and 
took from a sideboard a piece of cheese, some preserved 
quinces, and a cake which she herself had made of almonds 
and honey. 

Master Coquenard frowned because there were too many 
good things. Porthos looked to see if the dish of beans was 
still on the table ; the dish of beans had disappeared. 

“A positive feast ! ” cried Master Coquenard, squirming 
in his chair—“a real feast, epule epularum. ucullus 
dining at Lucullus’s.” 

Porthos looked at the bottle, which was near him, and 
hoped that with wine, bread, and cheese he might make a. 
dinner ; but the wine was out, the bottle was empty. Mas- 
ter and Madame Coquenard did not seem to notice it. 

“This is fine i” said Porthos to himself; “I am neatly 
caught i” 

e passed his tongue over a smali spoonful of preserves, 
and stuck his teeth into Madame Coquenard’s sticky pastry. 

“Now,” said he, “the sacrifice is consummated! Ah! 
if I had not the hope of having a peep with Madame Coque- 


greater precaution, he placed his feet. 

The procureuse took orthos into an adjoining chamber, 
and they began to lay the foundations of their reconciliation, 

“You may come and dine three times a week,” said 
Madame Coquenard. + ' , 

“No, thank you, madame!” said Porthos; “I don't like 
totake advantage. Besides, I must think of my equipment, 

“True,” sald the solicitors wife, groaning— that un- 
fortunate equiprhent 1 °" ty 

© Alas, yes,” said Porthos, “that’s the trouble! 

“But what, pray, does the equipment of your corps” 
consist of, Monsieur Porthos ?” 

“Oh, many things!” said Porthos. «The musketeers, 
as you know, are picked soldiers, and they require a quantity 
of things that are useless to the guards or the Swiss.’ 

«But mention them to me, one by one. , 

“Why, they may amount to——" said Porthos, who 

discussing the total to taking them in detail. 
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The procuveuse waited tremblingly. a 
“How much?” said she. “I hope it does not ex« 
» 

She stopped $ speech failed her. 

“Oh no,” said Porthos, “it does not exceed twenty-five 
hundred livres. I think that, with economy, I could 
manage it even with two thousand livres,” 

“ Heavens! two thousand livres 1” cried she. ‘ Why, 
that is a fortune {” 

Porthos made a most Significant grimace; Madame Coque- 
nard understood it, 

“I wished to know thé details,” said she, “ because, as I 
have many relatives and much experience in business, I 
should be almost sure of getting things at a hundred per 
cent. less than you could get them yourself.” 

„Ah, hat” said Porthos, “is that what you meant ? ” 

Yes, my dear Monsieur Porthos, Thus, for instance, in 
the place, don’t you want a horse ? ” 
“ Yes, I want a horse.” 
H Well, then, I can just suit you.” 

Ah!” said Porthos, brightening, “ that’s well as regards 
my horse; but I must have the trappings complete, and 

ese are composed of things that only a musketeer can 
purchase. _ They wouldn’t amount to more than three 

‘undred livres, however,” 
. Three hundred livres! Then put down three hundred 
livres,” said the procureuse, with a sigh, 
ees smiled, It may be remembered that he still had 
he Saddle that came from Buckingham. These three 
undred livres, then, he reckoned upon putting slyly into 


Ci 


Eei 
en,” continued he, “ there is m lackey’s horse and 
ay Me I need not trouble you ARES my arms; Ihave . 


me that by getting you a pretty mule for Mousqueton——” 

“Well, agreed for a Pretty mule,” said Porthos, “You 
are right; I have seen very great Spanish nobles, whose 
whole suite were mounted on mules. But then you under. 


Stand, Madame Coguenard, a mule with tassels and bells,” 
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< Very well,” said the solicitor’s wife. 

“ Then there remains my valise.” 

“ Oh, don’t let that disturb you,” cried Madame Coque- 
nard. “My husband has five or six valises; you shall 
choose the best. There is one in particular which he him- 


self selects whenever he travels. It’s large enough to hold 


everything.” 

“The valise is empty, I suppose?” asked Porthos 
naively. 

“Certainly it is empty,” naively replied the procureuse. 

“Ah! but the valise I want,” cried Porthos, “ is one well 
filled, my dear.” l; 

Madame Coquenard sighed again. Molière had not as yet 
written that famous scene in “L’Avare.? Madame Coque- 
nard therefore really anticipated Harpagon. i 

In short, the rest of the outfit was likewise debated in 
detail; and the result of the session was that Madame 
Coquenard agreed to give eight hundred livres in money, 
and to furnish the horse and mule that were to have the 
honour of carrying Porthos and Mousqueton to glory. 

These conditions being settled, Porthos took leave of 
Madame Coquenard. The latter tried to detain him by 
casting tender glances at him, but Porthos urged the 
demands of duty, and the procureuse was obliged to give 
way to the king. k f 

‘The musketeer returned home atrociously hungry and in 
very ill-humour. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MAID AND MISTRESS., 
MEANTIME, in spite of fhe warnings of his conscience and 


` the wise counsels of Athos, D’Artagnan hour by hour grew 


more and more deeply in love with milady. So the venture- 
some Gascon paid court to her every day, and he was con- 
vinced that sooner or later she could not fail to respond, 
One day when he arrived with his head in the air and as 
light at heart as a man who is expecting a shower of gold, 
he found the maid at the gateway of the hôtel. But this 
time the pretty Kitty was not satisfied with merely touch- 
ing him as he passed; she took him gently by the hand. 
“Good!” thought D'Artagnan ; “ she is charge with 
some message to me from her mistress. She is about to 
appoint a meeting which she probably has not the courage 
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to speak of.” Amd he looked down at the pretty girl with 
the most triumphant air imaginable. Pee 

“ I should like to speak a few words with you, Chevalier,” 
stammered the maid. 

“Speak, my dear, speak,” said D'Artagnan; “I am 
all attention.” 

“ Here? That’s impossible. What I have to say is too 
long, and, still more, too secret.” 

“ Well, what is to be done ?” 

u will follow me P” said Kitty tmidly. 

sf Woarevver you please,” 

“Come, then.” i 

And Kitty, who had not let go D’Artagnan’s hand, led 
him up a little dark, winding staircase, and, after ascending 
about fifteen steps, opened a door. 

‘Come in here, Chevalier,” said she; “ here we shall be 
alone, and can talk.” 

“ And whose chamber is this, my pretty friend ? ” 

“It is mine, Chevalier, It communicates with my mis- 
tress’s by that door. But you need not fear; she will not 
hear what we say; she never goes to bed before mid- 


night,” 

D'Artagnan glanced around him. The little apartment 
Was charmingly tasteful and neat. But in spite of himself 
his eyes were directed to the door which Kitty said led to 
ae ly’s chamber. A 

essed what was ing in the young man’s mind, 
ata See passing in the young 


“You Io ; ier p” 
ean ve my mistress, then, very dearly, Chevalier 


“Oh, more th: ay 
within an I can say, Kitty 1 I am madly in lo 

Kitty sighed again. : 

„ Alas, sit,” said she, “ that is a great pity.” 


foe ee devil do you see so pitiable in it?” said 


“ Because, sir,” replied Ki mies mistress does not 
love you at all.” i EY 


“Hah !” said D 
to tell me so ? ” 

“Oh no, sir. Out of the tegard I have for you I have 
taken on myself to tell you so.” 

< I am much obliged, my dear Kitty, but for the intention 


only—for the information, you must agree, is not very 
Pleasant.” 


’Artagnan ; “can she have charged you 
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“ That is to say, you don’t believe what I have told you, 
do you ry 

“We always have some difficulty in believing such 
things, if only from self-love.” 

“Then you don’t believe me ?” 

“Why, I confess that unless you give me some proof of 
what you advance——” 

“ What do you say to this ?” 

And Kitty drew a little note from her bosom. 

“Bor me?” said D'Artagnan, snatching the letter from 
her. 

“No; for another.”  , 

“ For another ?” 

eeesae 

“His name! his name!” cried D'Artagnan. 

“ Read the address.” : 

“The Comte de Wardes.” 4 

The remembrance of the scene at St. Germain presented 
itself to the mind of the presumptuous Gascon. As quick 
as thought he tore open the letter, in spite of the cry which 
Kitty uttered on seeing what he was going to, do, or rather 
what he was doing. < r$ y 

“Oh, good Lord! Chevalier,” said she, “ what are you 
doing ? ” 

cG i ?” said, D'Artagnan; “ nothing.” And he read, — 


“You have not answered my first note. Are you indis- 
posed or have you forgot the glances you gave me at 

adame de Guise’s ball? You have an opportunity now, 
Count; do not allow it to escape,” 


D'Artagnan became vej le. $ j p 
“Poor dear eE rl » said Kitty, in a 
voice full of compassion, and pressing the young man’s 
hand again. 7 
“ You pity me; my kind little creature ?” said D’Artagnan. 
« That I do, and with all my heart, for I know what it is 


to be in love.” 4 
“You know what it is to be in bove ?” said D’Artagnan, 


looking at her for the first time with some attention, 
“ Alas, yes.” 
“ Well, then, instead of pitying tne you would do much 
better to assist me in wreaking my revenge on your mis- 
» 


tress. 
“ And what sort of revenge would you take P” 
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“ I would triumph over her, and supplant my rival.” a 

“I will never akg you in that, Chevalier,” said Kitty 
warmly. 

“ Why not ?” 

“ For two reasons.” 

“ What are they ? ” 

“ The first is, that my mistress will never love you.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“You have offended her to -the very heart.” 

“I? In what can I have offended her—I who, ever 
since I have known her, have lived at her feet like a slave ? 
Speak, I beg of you!” * ) 

“I would never confess that except to the man who 
should read to the bottom of ty soul!” 

D’Artagnan looked at Kitty for the second time. The 
young, girl possessed a freshriess and beauty which many 
duchesses would have urchased with their coronets. 

“ Kitty,” said he, “ Pill icead to the bottom of your soul 
whenever you like. Don’t let that disturb you.” 

And he gave her a kiss, at which the poor girl became as 
red as a cherry. 


“Oh no,” cried Kitty, “ you love me not; you love my 
mistress ; you told me so only just now.” 

‘And does that hinder you from telling me the second 
reason ? ” À 

“The second Teason, Chevalier,” replied Kitty, em- 
boldened by the kiss in the first place, and still further by 

e expression in the young man’s eyes, “is, that in love, 
every one for herself |” 

Then only D’Artagnan remembered Kitty’s languishing 
glances and stifled sigh ; how she constantly met him in 

; the corridor) or on the stairs; how 
her hand every time she met him, But 
¿desire to ‘please the great lady, he had dis- 

He who hunts the eagle heeds not the 
sparrow. s ‘ 

But this time our Gascon saw at a glance all the advan- 
tage that he might derive from the love which Kitty had 
just confessed so naivety, or so boldly—the interception 
of letters addressed to the Comte de Wardes, bits of secret 
information, entrance at: all hours into Kitty’s chamber, 
which was near her mistress’s, The perfidious fellow, as 
may be seen, was already Sacrificing in idea the poor girl 
to obtain milady willingly or by force. 

“Well, my dear Kitty,” said he to the young girl, “ do 
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yov want me to give you a proof of that love of which you 
doubt ? ” 

“© What love ? ” asked the girl. 

“ Of that which I am ready to feel for you.” 

“ And what proof is that ?” 

“Do you want me to: spend with you this evening the 
time I generally spend with your mistress ? 2 
i $ Oh yes!” said Kitty, clapping her hands, “indeed 

One 

“Well, then, my dear girl,” said D’Artagnan, establish- 
ing himself in an armchair, “ come here and let me tell you 
that you are the prettiest maid I ever saw.” 

‘And he told her so much, and so well, that the poor girl, 
who asked nothing better than to believe him, believed him. 
Nevertheless, to D’Artagnan’s great astonishment, the pretty 
Kitty defended herself with considerable resolution. 

Time passes very rapidly in attacks and repulses. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and almost at the same time the 
bell was rung in milady’s chamber. 

“ Great Heavens!” cried Kitty, ‘there is my mistress 
calling me! Go, go quick 1” 

’Artagnan rose, took his hat as if it had been his in- 
tention to obey ; then. quickly opening the door of a large 
wardrobe, instead of the door of the staircase, he crouched 
down in the midst of milady’s robes and dressing-gowns. 

“ What are you doing ? ” cried Kitty. 

D’Artagnan, who had secured the key, locked himself into 
the wardrobe without replying. 

“ Well,” cried milady, in a sharp voice, “ are you asleep, 
that you don’t answer when Iring?” 

pot D’Artagnan heard the communicating door opened 
violently. ` l: 
_ “Here I am, milady, here I am!” cried Kitty, spring- 
ing forward to meet her mistress. J 

Both went into the bedroom, and as the door remained 
open, D’Artagnan could hear milady for some time scolding 
her maid. Then at last she grew cooler, and the conversa- 
tion turned upon him while Kitty was assisting her mistress 
to undress. 

“Well,” said milady, “I have not seen our Gascon this 
evening.” 

“What, milady! has he not been here?” said Kitty. 
“Could he be imconstant before having been made 
happ: ? ” 

lia no; he must have been prevented by M. de Tré- 
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ville or M. des Essarts. I understand my game, Kitty, 1 
im safe.” 
ene are you going to do with him, madame ?” 

“Do with him? O Kitty, there is something between 
that man and me that he is quite ignorant of. He very 
nearly made me lose my credit with his Eminence, Oh, I 
will be revenged for that |” 

“t I thought you loved him.” 

“Love him? I detest him —a fool, who held Lord 
Winters life in his hands and did not kill him, so that I 
missed three hundred thousand livres a year !” 

“That’s true,” said Kitty; “your son was his uncle’s 
only heir, and until his coming of age you would have had 
the enjoyment of his fortune.” ( 

D'Artagnan shuddered to his very marrow at hearing 
this gentle creature reproach him in that sharp voice, which 
she took such pains to conceal in conversation, for not having 
killed a man whom he had seen load her with kindnesses. 

“Therefore,” continued milady, “ I should long ago have 
had my revenge on him, if the cardinal—I don’t know why— 
had not requested me to treat him kindly.” k 

“Oh yes; but you have not treated very kindly the 

le woman he was se fond of.” 

t1 the mercer’s wife of the Rus des Fossoyeurs ? 
Has he not already forgotten she ever existed ? Fine venge- 
ance that, ‘pon my word |” i X 

A cold sweat broke from D’Artagnan’s brow. This 
woman was a monster ! } 


He resumed his listening, but unfortunately the toilet 
was completed. 
“ That will do,” said milady. ‘Go into your own room, 


and to-morrow again to get for me an answer to the 
letter I gave Lae se 


“For M. de Wardes >” said Kitty. 
“To be sure; for M. de Wardes.’” 


“ He is a man,” said Kitty, “who appears to be quite 
different from that poor M. Se n aa SP 


“Go te bed, miss,” said milady; “I don’t like com- 
ments.” 

D'Artagnan heard the door close, then the noise of two 
bolts by which milady fastened herself in. Kitty on her 
side, as softly as possible, turned the key of the lock, and 
then D’Artagnan opened the closet door. 


‘O Heavens!” said Kitty, in a low voice, “* what is the 
matter with you ? How pale you are! 
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® The abominable creature 1” murmured D’. ` 

& Silence, silence! do go!’ said Kitty. “There is 
nothing but a thin partition between my chamber and 
milady’s; every word spoken in one can be heard in the 
other.” 

“ That’s just the reason I won't go,” said D’Ariagnan. 

« What!” said Kitty, blushing. 


of the gods, Therefore, with a little natural affection, he 
might have been satisfied with this new conquest ; but 
D’Artagnan knew only ambition and pride. a 
However, it must be said to his praise that the first use he 
made of his influence over Kitty was to try to learn from 


girl swore on the crucifix to D’Artagnan that she was entirely 
ignorant in regard to that, her mistress never letting her 
know half her secrets. Only she believed she could say she 
was not dead. 

Kitty knew no more about the cause which had almost 
made milady lose the cardinal’s confidence ; but this time 
D’Artagnan was better informed than she was. As he had 
seen milady on board an embargoed vessel at the moment 
he was leaving England, he had no doubt that it was on 
account of the studs. 

But what was clearest in all this was, that milady’s true 
hatred, her deep hatred, her inveterate hatred, arose from 
his not having killed her brother-in-law. 

D’Artagnan came the next day to milady’s. Asshe was in 
a yery at humour, he suspected that the lack of an answer 
from M. de Wardes provoked her to be so. Kitty came 1n, 
but milady was very cross with her. She glanced vat 
D’Artagnan, as ‘much as to say, «See how I suffer on your 
account |” 

Toward the end of the evening, however, the beautiful 
lioness became milder. She smilingly listened to D’Artag- 
nan’s soft speeches ; she even gave ‘him her hand to kiss. 

When D’Artagnan took his departure he scarcely knew 
what to think; but as he was a youth not easily carried 
away by his emotions, even while he was continuing to 
pay court to milady he framed a little plan. 

‘He found Kitty at the gate, and, as on the evening before, 


———— x Lr 
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went up to her chamber. Kitty had been severely scolded ¢ 
she was charged. with negligence. Milady could not at all 
understand the Comte de Wardes’s silence, and she ordered 
Kitty to come at nine o’clock in the morning to take a third 
letter to him. 

D’Artagnan rade Kitty promise to bring him that letter 
on the following morning. The poor girl promised all her 
lover desired ; she was madly in love. 

Everything occurred as it had the night before. D’Artag- 
nan concealed himself in his wardrobe, milady called, un- 
dressed, sent Kitty away, and shut the door. As before, 
D’Artagnan returned home at five o'clock in the morning. 

At eleven o’clock he saw Kitty coming ; she held in her 
hand a fresh note from milady. “This time the poor girl did 
not even hesitate at giving up the note to D’Artagnan. 
She let him do as he pleased. She belonged, body and soul, 
eee handsome soldier. 


1 opened the letter, and read as follows :— 


“ This is the third time I have written to you to tell you 
that I love you. Beware lest I write to you a fourth time 
to tell you that I detest you. 

you repent of the manner in which you have treated 
me, the young girl who brings you this note will tell you how 
a gentleman may obtain his pardon.” 


D’Arta; 1 i 
read eee coloured and grew pale several times as he 


__. Oh, you love her still,” said Kitty, who had not for an 
instant taken her eyes off the ecu face. 

No, » you are mistaken ; I do not love her, but I 
wish to revenge myself for her contempt of me.” 

1, Ob yes, I know your vengeance! You told me!” 
What difference does it maice to you, Kitty? You know 
I love only you.” 


“ How ‘can I be sure of that ? ” 


“ 4 


y the contempt I will cast on her.” 
D’Artagnan took a Pen and wrote,— 


,, Mapame,—Until the present moment I could not 
believe that your two first letters were addressed to me, 
So unworthy did I feel myself of such an honour 3 besides, 
I was so seriously indisposed that I should, in any case, 
have hesitated to reply to them, | 


“ But now I must believe in the excess of your kindness, 
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since not only your letter but your servant assures me that 
I have the good fortune to be loved by you. 

“She has no occasion to teach me the way in which a 
gentleman may obtain his pardon. I will come and ask 
mine at eleven o’clock this evening. 

“To delay it a single day would be, in my eyes, now to 
commit a fresh offence. 

“ He whom you have rendered the happiest of men, 

“ COMTE DE WARDES.” 


This note was in the first place a forgery ; it was likewise 
- an indelicate thing to do. It was even, according to our 

present morals, something like an infamous action; but at 
that period people were not so scrupulous. Besides, D’Ar- 
tagnan, from her own admission, knew milady to be treach- 
erous in matters of more importance, and he felt no great 
respect for her. k A3 

D’Artagnan’s plan was very simple. By Kitty’s chamber 
he could gain her mistress’s. He would take advantage of 
the first moment of surprise, shame, and terror to triumph 
over her. He might fail, but something must be left to 
chance. 

The campaign was to open in a week, and he would be; 
compelled to leave Paris. D’Artagnan had no time for a 

rolonged love-making. A 

Be There 1” said RHA Tone man, handing Kitty the letter 
sealed and addressed ; “ give this note to milady. It is the 
Comte de Wardes’s reply.” 

Poor Kitty turned deathly pale: she suspected what the 
letter contained. g á 

“Listen, my dear girl!” said D'Artagnan ; “ you under- 
stand that all this must end in one way or another. Milady 
may discover that you gave the first note to my lackey 
instead of the count’s; that I opened the others which shorild 


to all this ? ” x 

“For me, as I well know, my sweet girl,” said D’Artag- 
nan. “But T swear to you I am very grateful.” 

“But what does your note say ? ” 

“ Milady will tell you.” 4 

“Ah, you do not love me,” cried Kitty, “and I am 
very wretched.” 
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To such a reproach there is one answer that always 
deceives Sane D’Artagnan replied in a way that left 
Kitty entirely convinced. Yet she wept a great deal 
before she could make up her mind to give the letter to 
milady. But at last decided to do so, and that was all 
that D’Artagnan wanted. pr 

Besides, he promised her that he would leave her mistress 

arly that evening, and on coming out of the parlour would 
go up to Kitty’s room. This promise completely consoled 
poor Kitty. 


—_____ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. # 
WHICH TREATS OF THE OUTFIT OF ARAMIS AND PORTHOS. 


Sınce the four friends had each been outfit-hunting they 
had had no regular meeting. They dined separately wher- 
ever they happened to be, or ratħer wherever they might 
find a dinner. Military duty likewise claimed its Share of 
the Precious time that was gliding away so swiftly, 

They had agreed, however, to meet once a week about one 
o'clock at Athos’s, since he, in conformity with his vow, no 
longer crossed his threshold. 

The day that Kitty went to see DiArtagnan was the day 
for their reunion. 2 5 

Kitty had barely left him before D’Artagnan directed his 
steps toward the Rue Férou. 


Athos, according to his Principles, neither encouraged nor 
dissuaded him. Athos was for leaving every man to his 
own free will. He never proffered advice, and those who 
asked him had to ask him twice. “ 

“ People, as a rule,” he Said, “ ask advice only in order to 
disregard it; and if they follow it, it is only for the sake of 
having some one to blame for having given it.” 

‘Porthos arrived a minute after D’Artagnan. Thus the 
four friends were all assembled, 2 

‘Their four faces expressed four different feelings—Por- 
thos’s, tranquillity; D: m’s, hope; Aramis’s, anxiety § 
and Athos’s, carelessness, . i 

After a moment’s conversa; ion, in which Porthos hinted 
that a lady of high rank had condescended to relieve him 
fron his embarrassment, Mousqueton entered, 


He came to request his master to come home instantly, 
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where, he said, with a very pitiful air, his presence was 
urgently required. : 

“Ts it my equipment ? ” 

“Yes and no,” replied Mousqueton. 

“ Well, but can’t you say ?” 

“Come, monsieur ! ” 

Porthos rose, saluted his friends, and followed Mousqueton. 
An instant after, Bazin made his appearance at the 
door. 

“ What do you want of me, my friend ?” said Aramis, 
with that mildness of language which was observable in 
him every time that his ideas led toward the church, 

“ A man is waiting for you at home,” replied Bazin. 

“A man! What man?” 

“A mendicant.” . 

_“ Give him alms, Bazin, and bid him pray for a poor 
sinner,” 

“ But.this mendicant insists on speaking to you, and pre- 
tends that you will be very glad to see him.” s 

“ Has he sent no special message for me ? ” ? 

“Yes, ‘If M, Aramis hesitates to come,’ he said, ‘tell 
him I am from Tours.’ ” 

“From Tours!” cried Aramis. “A thousand pardons, 
gentlemen, but no doubt this man brings me the news I 
expected.” 

And instantly arising, he went off at a quick pace, 

Athos and D’Artagnan only remained. 

“I believe those fellows have got what they were after. 
What do you think, D’Artagnan ?” said Athos. 

“T know that Porthos was in a fair way,” replied Ly’ Artag- 
nan; “and as for Aramis, to tell the truth, I have never 
been seriously uneasy om his account. But you, my dear 
Athos—you who so generously distributed the Englishman’s 
paoe ‘which were yours legitimately —what are you going 
to do?” 

“T am satisfied with having killed that knave, seeing 
that it is holy bread to kill an Englishman. But if I had 
pocketed his pistoles, they would have weighed me down 
like remorse.” 

SY Come, my dear Athos; you have truly extraondinary 
ideas 1” fy i 

Well, let that pass, let that pass | What did M. de Tré- 
ville mean, when he did me the honour to call upon me 
yesterday, by saying that you associate with those sus- 
Picious English whom the cardinal protects ? J4 
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“That is to say, I visit an Englishwoman —- the one I 
have told yau about.” 

“Oh yes! the fair woman in regard to whom I gave you 
advice, whic:h, naturally, you took care not to adopt.” 

“ I gave you my reasons.” 4 pat 

“ Yes; you see nous equipment in it, I think you said.’ 

“Not at all! am certain that that woman was con: 
cerned in Madame Bonacieux’s abduction.” 

“ Yes, arid I understand 3 to find one woman you make 
love to another, It is the longest road, but certainly the 
most amusling.” 

D'Artagnan was on the point of telling Athos all, but one 
consideration restrained him, Athos was a gentleman punc* 
tilious in all points of honour, and there were in all the little 
plans which our lover had devised with regard to milady 
certain things that he was sure would not obtain his ap- 
probation, He therefore preferred to keep silent; and as 
Athos was the least inquisitive man on earth, D’Artagnan’s 
confidence? stopped there, p 

We will therefore leave the two friends, who had nothing 
TEY Important to say to each other, and follow Aramis. ‘ 

n the news that the person who wanted to speak to him 
came frorn Tours, we saw with what rapidity the young man 
followed or rather hastened ahead of Bazin: he ran without 
arias from the Rue Férou to the Rue de Vaugirard. 

ja entering, he found a man of short stature and in- 
Se eyes, but covered with rags. : 

« Did you ask for me >” said the musketeer. 
I wish to speak with Monsieur Aramis. Is that your 
name, sir?” 


“Yes. You have brought me something ?” ; 
BE »,i£ you can show me a certain embroidered hand- 


“ Here it is,” said Aramis taking a key from his breast, 
and opening a little ebony box inlaid E pel! 
“here it is—look |” e 


“Tiat is right,” replied the mendicant; “dismiss your, 
lackey.” 

In fect, Bazin, curious to know what the mendicant could 
want with his master, had kept pace with him, and arrived 
almost at the same time as he id. But his quickness was 
not of much use to him ; at the mendicant’s hint, his master 
made !him a sign to retire, and he had to obey. 

Bazin being gone, the mendicant cast a rapid glance; 
around him, in order to be sure that nobody could either 
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see or hear him, and opening his ragged jacket, badly held 
together by a leather strap, he began to rip the upper part 
of his doublet, and drew a letter from it. 

Aramis uttered a cry of joy at the sight of the seal, kissed 
the superscription, and with almost religious respect opened 
the letter, which contained the following :— 


“ Love,—Fate wills that we should be still for some time 
separated ; but the delightful days of youth are not lost 
beyond return. Perform your duty in camp; I will do mine 
elsewhere, Accept what the bearer brings you; take part in 
the campaign like a true gentleman, and think of me, who 

* tenderly kiss your black eyes ! 
“ Adieu ! or, rather, au revoir 1” 


The mendicant kept ripping. He drew one by one from 
out his rags a hundred and fifty Spanish double pistoles, 
and laid them down on the table. Then he opened the 
door, bowed, and went out before the young man, stupefied, 
had a chance to address a word to him. __ 

. Aramis then re-read the letter, and perceived there was a 


postscript. 


“P.S.—You may welcome the bearer, who is a count and 
a grandee of Spain.” 


“ Golden dreams!” cried Aramis. “Oh, beautiful life} 
Yes, we are young; yes, we shall yet have happy days! 
Oh, my love, my blood, my life! All, all, my adored 
mistress { ” y 

And he passionately kissed the lotter, without even look- 
ing at the gold sparkling on the table. 

Bazin Scratched at the door, and as Aramis had no longer 
any reason to exclude him, he bade him come in. 

Bazin was dazed at the sight of the gold, and forgot that 
he was coming to announce D’Artagnan, who, curious to 
know who the mendicant was, came to Aramis’s residence 
on leaving Athos’s. 1 i 

Now, ` D’Artagnan used no ceremony with Aramis, 
when he saw that Bazin forgot to announce him, he an- 
nounced himself. 


will make my compliments to the gardener who gathers 
them.” 
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. “You are mistaken, my dear,” said Aramis, who was 
always discreet; “my bookseller has just sent me the price 
of that poem in one-syllable verse which I began yonder,” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said D’Artagnan, “ Well, my dear Ara- 
mis, your bookseller is generous, that’s all I can say.” 

“How, sir ? ” cried Bazin—“a poem sell so dear as that? 
It is incredible! O sir, you ‘do everything you want ; 
you may become equal to M. de Voiture and M. de Ben- 
serade. I like that. A poet is almost as good as an abbé, 
Ah, Monsieur Aramis, become a poet, I beg of you.” 

“Bazin, my friend,” said Aramis,’ “I believe you are 
interfering with my conversation.” 

Bazin perceived he was wrong; he bowed and went out. 

“Aht” said D’Artagnan, with a smile, “ you sell your 
productions at their weight in gold ; you are very fortunate, 
my friend. But take care, or else you will lose that letter 
which is peeping out from your doublet, and which comes, 
no doubt, from your bookseller likewise.” 

Aramis pushed the letter in, and buttoned up his doublet. 

“ My dear D'Artagnan,” said he, “if you please, we will 
rejoin our friends; and since I am tich, we will to-day begin 
to dine together again, until you are rich in your turn.” 
a. Pon my word,” said D’Artagnan, with great pleasure, 

it is long since we have had a good dinner together ; and 
as I have a somewhat hazardous expedition for this evening, 

shall not be Sorry, I confess, to fortify myself with a few 
glasses of good old Burgundy.” 

Agreed, as to the old Burgundy ; I have no objection to 
that,” said Aramis, from whom the sight of the gold had 
Temoved, as by magic, his ideas of a pious retreat. 

‘ving put two or three double pistoles into his 

pocket to answer the needs of the moment, he locked the 

others in the ebony box inlaid with mother-of-pearl, where 

he kept the famous handkerchief which served him as a 
talisman. $ j r 

. They first went to find Athos, and he} faithful to his vow 
of not going out, took it on him to have the dinner’seryed in 
his room. As he was perfectly acquainted with the details 
of gastronomy, D’Artagnan and Aramis had no objection 
to abandoning this important care to him. 2 

_ They were on their way to Porthos’s, when,’ at the corner 
of the Rue Bac, they met Mousqueton, who, with a pitiable 
Ne driving ren a mule ända horse. 9. 

’Artagnan uttered a of surprise, which was not free 

from a mixture of joy. af i A 9 ` 
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% Ab, my yellow horse!” cried he. “Aramis, look at 
that horse!” 

“ Oh, the frightful brute!” said Aramis. 

“ Well, my dear,” replied D’Artagnan, “ that is the very 
horse on which I came to Paris.” j 

“What! do you know this horse? ”? asked Mousqueton. 

“Tt is of an original colour,” said Aramis’; ““T never saw 
one with such a hide in my life.” 

“I believe you,” replied. D'Artagnan; “and that was 
how I got three crowns for him. It must have been-for his 
hide, for surely the carcass is not worth eighteen livres. 

„But how did this horse come into your hands, Mousque- 
ton ? ” r i : 

“Oh,” said the lackey, “ don’t speak of it, sir.. ‘It is a 
frightful trick played us by the husband of our duchess! 2 

“ How is that, Mousqueton ?” 

“ Why, we are looked upon with a very favourable eye 
by a lady of quality, the Duchess of ——__ But, excuse me; 
my master has commanded me to be discreet. She had 
forced us’ to accept, as a little keepsake, a magnificent 
Spanish jennet and an Andalusian mule, which were beau- 
tiful to look on. ‘The husband heard of the affair; on their 
way he confiscated the two magnificent ‘beasts which she 
was sending us, and substituted these horrible animals in 
their places.” 

“Which you are taking back to him, I suppose ? ” said 
D’Artagnan. » 

“Exactly so!” replied Mousqueton. - You may well 
believe that we cannot accept such steeds as these in ex- 
change for those which had been promised to us.” 

“No, by Jove! though I should have liked to see 
Porthos on my yellow horse. That would give me an idea 
of how I looked when I reached Paris. But don’t let us 
hinder you, Mousqueton; go and perform your master’s 
orders. Is he at home ?” š 1 

“ Yes, sir,” said Mousqueton, “ but very ugly!) Go on!” 

And he continued his way toward the Quai des Grands 
Augustins, while the two friends went to ring the bell of the 
unfortunate Porthos. He had seen them crossing the yard, 
and he refrained from answering. So they rang in vain. 

In the meanwhile Mousqueton kept on his way, and cross- 
ing the Pont Neuf, still driving the two sorry animals before 
him, he.teached the Rue aux Ours. Having arrived there, 
he fastened; according to his master’s orders, both the horse 
and the mule to the knocker of the solicitor’s door; then, 
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without bothering about their future fate, he returned. to 
` Porthos, and told him that his errand was done. 3 

In a short time the two wretched beasts, not having eaten 
anything since morning, made such a noise, by lifting the 
knocker and letting it fall again, that the solicitor ordered 
his errand-boy to go and inquire in the neighbourhood to 
whom this horse and mule belonged. 

Madame Coquenard recognized her present, and could not 
at first comprehend why it was returned ; but a visit from 
Porthos soon enlightened her. The anger which fired the 
eyes of the musketeer, in spite of his efforts to suppress it, 
terrified his sensitive mistress. In fact, Mousqueton had 
not concealed from his master that he had met D’Artagnan 
and Aramis, and that D’Artagnan had recognized in the 
yellow horse the Béarnais pony on which he had come to 

aris, and which he had sold for three crowns. 

Porthos went away after having appointed a meeting 
with the procuveuse in the cloister of Št Magloire. The 
solicitor, seeing he was going, invited him to dinner, an 
invitation which the musketeer refused with a majestic air. 

Madame Coquenard repaired trembling to the cloister of 
St. Magloire, for she anticipated the reproaches that awaited ' 
her there ; but she was fascinated by Porthos’s lofty airs. 

All that a man wounded in his self-love can let fall in 
me shape of imprecations and reproaches on a woman’s 

ead, Porthos let fall on the bowed head of his procureuse. 

. Alas!” said she, “I did all for the best. One of our 
clients is a horse-dealer ; he owes money to the office, and 
was backward in Payment. I took the mule and the horse 
for what he owed us; he promised me two noble steeds.” 

ell, madame,” said Porthos, “if he. owed you more 
than five crowns, your horse-dealer.is a thief.” 
There is no harm in trying to buy things cheap, Mon- 


: TAER an, i 
leur ‘pore’ Said the solicitor’s wife, seeking to excuse 
lerseli. 


No, madame; but the 
things cheap ought to all 
friends.” i 
he wed Porthos, turning on his heel, took a step as though to 

. Monsieur Porthos! Monsieur Porthos!” cried the 
policitona yiia ET heve done wrong; I confess it. I ought 
not to have driven a bargain when the point ui 
a cavalier like you.” = 3 p TAE 

Porthos, without reply, retreated another step. 


y who sø earnestly try to buy 
ow others to seek more generous 
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The procuveuse fancied she saw him in a brilliant cloud, 
. all surrounded by duchesses and marchionesses, casting 
bags of money at his feet. 

“Stop, in the name of Heaven, Monsieur Porthos!” 
cried she ; “ stop, and let us talk.” 

“ Talking with you brings me misfortune,” said Porthos. 

“ But, tell me, what do you ask ? ” 

“Nothing, for that amounts to the same thing as if I 
asked you for something.” j 

The solicitor’s wife clung to Porthos’s arm, and in the 
violence of her grief cried out,— 

“Monsieur Porthos, I am ignorant of all such matters. 
How should I know what a horse is? How should I know 
what trappings are ? ” 

“You should have left it to me, then, mgjame, for I do 
know what they are; but you were anxious to drive a 
sharp bargain, and consequently lend at usury.” 

“T have done wrong, Monsieur Porthos, but I will make 
reparation ; on my word of honour, I will.” 

“ And how ?”? asked the musketeer. 

“Listen! This evening Master Coquenard is going to the 
Duc de Chaulnes’s, who has sent for him. It is upon a 
consultation which will last two hours at least. Come, we 
shall be alone, and can make up our accoun a 

“ Well and good ! That’s the talk, my dear!” 

“ You will pardon me, then ?” 

“ We will see,” said Porthos majestically. . 

And they separated, both saying, “ Till this evening.” 

“The devil!” thought Porthos, as he walked away ; 
‘tit seems to me that I am at last getting nearer to Master 
Coquenard’s strong-box.” 


a 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AT NIGHÎ ALL CATS ARE GRAY. 


THE evening so impatiently awaited by Porthos and D’Ar- 
tagnan at length arrived. " "i 

D'Artagnan, as usual, presented himself about nine o'clock 
at milady’s house. He found her in a charming humour. 
Never had she received him so kindly. Our Gascon saw 
at the first glance that his note had been delivered and was 
doing its work. 

Kitty entered, bringing some sherbet. Her mistress was 
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very pleasant to her, and greeted her with her most gracious 
smile. But, alas! the poor girl was so sad that she did not 
even notice milady’s kindness, i 

D’Artagnan looked at these two women, first at one, then 
at the other, and was forced to avow to himself that Nature 
had made a mistake in their composition. To the great 
lady she had given a vile and venal soul; to ths maid she 
had given the heart of a duchess, 

At ten o’clock milady began to appear uneasy. D’Artag- 
nan understood what it meant. Ske looked at the clock, 
got up, sat down again, and smiled at D’Artagnan as much 
as to say, “ You are doubtless very likable, but you would 
be charming if you would go away.” 

D’Artagnan rose and took his hat ; milady gave him her 
hand to kiss, gre young man felt that she pressed his hand, 
and he understood that she did so, not out of coquetry, but 
from a feeling of gratitude at his departure, 

She loves him devilishly,” murmured he. Then he 
went out, i 

This time Kitty was not waiting for him, either in the 
anteroom, or in the corridor, or under the gateway. D’Ar- 
tagnan was obliged alone to find the staircase and the 
little chamber. Kitty was Sitting down, her head hidden 
in her hands, and was weeping. 

She heard D’Artagnan enter, but did not raise her head 
at all. "The young man went up to her, took her hands ; 
then she burst out into sobs. 

As D? an had supposed, milady, on receiving the 
letter, had, in the delirium of her joy, told her maid every- 

ing. Then, as a reward for the manner in which she had 
this time done her errand, she had given Kitty a purse, 

On re g to her room Kitty had flung the purse into 
a corner, where it was lying wide open, disgorging three or 


Though D’Artagnan’s heart was not at all sensitive, ho 
was'softened by such mute grief, But he held too tenaciously 
to his plans, and especially to this particular one, to change 
in any way the line of action he had marked out, He 
therefore allowed Kitty no hope that he would yield, but 


he represented to her his conduct as actuated by vengeance 
pure and simple, ` i 1 
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‘This vengeance, moreover, became all the easier because 
milady, doubtless to hide her blushes from her lover, had 
ordered all the lights put out even in her own room, and 
M. de Wardes was to depart before daybreak, in the darkness. 

Almost immediately they heard milady enter her chamber. 
D’Artagnan instantly glided into the wardrobe. Scarcely 

-was he hidden there when the mistress’s bell rang. Kitty 
replied to the summons, taking care to shut the door after 
her. But the partition was so thin that almost all that 
was said by the two women could be heard. is 

Milady appeared intoxicated with joy. She made Kitty 
repeat the minutest details of her pretended interview 
with De Wardes—how he had received the letter, how he 
had answered, what was the expression of his face, whether 
he appeared much in love—to all of ;which poor Kitty, 
obliged to keep up a brave countenance, answered in a 
stifled voice, the sad accents of which her mistress did not 
even notice, so selfish is happiness. f 

At last, as the time for the interview with the count 
drew near, milady had all the lights in her chamber ex- 
tinguished, and dismissed Kitty with an injunction to intro- 
duce De Wardes the moment he arrived. 

Kitty was not kept waiting long. Scarcely had D’Artag- 
nan seen, by the keyhole of the wardrobe, that the whole 
apartment was in darkness, when he sprang from his hiding- 
place just as Kitty was closing the door. i 

“ What is that noise ? ” asked milady. 

“My God! my God!” murmured Kitty. “He could 
not wait even for the hour he had himself appointed.” 

“Tt is I, the Comte de Wardes,” replied D’Artagnan in a 
whisper. 4 

Well,” said milady,in a trembling voice, “ why do you 
not come in? Count, count!” added she, “ you well know 
I am waiting for you.” n 

At this appeal D'Artagnan pushed Kitty gently aside and 
darted into the chamber. un 

If a soul is ever tortured by rage and grief, it is when a 
lover receives, under a name not his own, the protestations 
of love intended for his fortunate rival. f 

D’Artagnan was in a painful situation which he had not 
foreseen. Jealousy gnawed at his heart, and he suffered 
almost as much as poor Kitty, who at that very moment 
was weeping in the next room. 

“Yes, count,” said milady, in her sweetest voice, and 
pressing his hand tenderly in hers—“ yes, Iam happy in 
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the love which your looks and words have expressed to me 
each time we have met. I love you also. To-morrow, to- 
morrow, I wish some pledge from you to prove to me that 
you think of me. And lest you forget me, take this ! ” 

She took a ring from her finger and put it on D’Ar- 
tagnan’s. 

D'Artagnan remembered seeing that ring on milady’s 
hand. It was a magnificent sapphire encircled by brilliants. 

min first impulse was to give it back to her, but milady 
added, — 

“No, no; keep this ring for love of me. Besides, you do 
me a service in accepting it,” she added, with a voice full 
of emotion, “ a far greater service than you could imagine.” 

“This woman is full of mysteries,” murmured D’Ar- 
tagnan to himself, 

At that moment he felt ready to reveal everything. He 
opened his mouth to tell milady who he was, and with what . 
tevengeful purpose he had come, when she added,— 


“ Poor dear angel, whom that monster of a Gascon came 
So near killing |” 


The monster was himself | 
a Do you suffer still from your wounds ? ” continued she. 
Yes, a great deal,” said D’Artagnan, hardly knowing 
what to answer. 


“ Be assured,” murmured she, “I will avenge you, and 
cruelly.” 


“Damn it!” thought D’Artagnan, “ the time for a reve- 
lation has not yet comet : 
D'Artagnan needed some time to recover from this 


short dialogue. But all the į e he had 
prone iy u the ideas of vengeance he 


over him an unaccountable fascination: he hated her 


t at the same moment. He had never be- 
ments so opposite could ever’ dwell 


in the same heart, and by their union form a passion so 
strange and almost devilish, > 


say some words to D’Artagnan when he came into her 
room; but milady herself guided him through the darkness, 
and left him only on the staircase, 


The next morning D'Artagnan hastened to Athos’s room. 
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He had started on such a strange adventure that he wished 
to ask his advice. He told him everything. Athos 
frowned more than once. “Your milady,” said he, “ap- 
pears to me an infamous creature, but none the less you 
did wrong in deceiving her. Now you have, in one way or 
another, a terrible enemy on your hands.” 

While talking to him Athos was gazing earnestly at the 
sapphire surrounded with diamonds which had replaced on 
D’Artagnan’s finger the queen’s ring, now carefully kept 
in a jewel-case. ’ 

“You are looking at my ring ?” said the Gascon, proud 
of showing off such a rich gift before his friend. 

“Yes,” said Athos; “it reminds me of a family jewel.” 

“Tt is beautiful, isn’t it ? ” said D’Artagnan. 

“Magnificent ! ” replied Athos, “I did not think there 
existed two sapphires of such fine water. Did you exchange 
it for your diamond?” ~ 

“No,” said D’Artagnan; “it is a gift from my beautiful 
Englishwoman, or rather from my beautiful Frenchwoman, 
for though I never have asked her, I am convinced she was 
born in France.” y A a 

This ring comes from milady ! ? cried Athos in a tone 
which revealed great emotion, 

“From herself, She gave it to me last night.” 

“Show me your ring, I beg of you,” said Athos. 

“ Here it is,” replied D’Artagnan, drawing it from his 
finger, 

‘Athos examined it and grew very pale. Then he tried it 
on the ring-finger of his left hand. It fitted his finger as 
if it had been made for it. A shadow of anger and venge- 
ance passed over the nobleman’s brow, usually so calm. 

“Tt is impossible it can be she,” said he. “How could 
that ring be in Milady Clarick’s possession? And yet it is 
very difficult to find such an exact resemblance between 
two jewels,” . 

“Do you know that*ring ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

“I thought I did,” said Athos; “but no doubt I was 
mistaken.” 

And he gave it back to D’Artagnan, without ceasing, 
however, to eye it. 

“ Come, D’Artagnan,” said he after a moment, “take that 
ring off your finger, or turn the stone inside. It brings up 
to me such cruel memories that I could not keep cool 
enough to talk with you. Didn’t you come to ask advice 
of me? Didn’t you tell me you were in doubt what to do? 
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But stop! let me take that sapphire again. The one 1 
mentioned nad one of its faces scratched in consequence 
of an accident.” 

D’Artagnan took the ring again from his finger and gave 
it to Athos. j 

Athos shuddered. “Ha!” said hé; “look, isn’t it 
strange ?” And he showed D’Artagnan the scratches he 
remembered should be there, 

“ But from whom did you get this sapphire, Athos ? ” 

“From my mother. As I tell you, it is an old family 
jewel, which never was to leave the family.” 

“And you—sold it ? ” asked D’Artagnan hesitatingly. 

“ No,” replied Athos, with a singular smile ; “I gave it 
away in a night of love, as it was given to you.” 

D'Artagnan became thoughtful in his turn, He seemed 
to see’ in milady's soul abysses the depths of which were 
full of darkness and mystery, He took back the ring, but. « 
put it in his pocket and not on his finger. 

SND}: an,” said Athos, taking his hand, “ you know 
I love you. If I had a son I could not love him more. 
Take my advice; renounce this woman. I do. not know 
her, but a kind of intuition tells me she is wicked, and that 
there 1s something fatal about her.” 

You are right,” said D’Artagnan. ‘ Therefore I have 
done with her. I confess this, woman terrifies me.” 

ps Will you have the courage ? ” said Athos. 

y I shall,” replied D’Artagnan, “ and instantly.” ' 

Truly, my young friend, you will act rightly,” said the 
nobleman, ‘pressing the Gascon’s hand with an almost 
paternal affection 3; “and God grant that this woman, who 


pa Si entered into your life, may not leave a terrible 
And Athos bowed to D’ i an who wishes it 
nmiderstood tate Artagnan like a man who wis 


would be left al ith 
his thoughts. ould not be sorry to be left alone wit 


„On reaching home D'Artagnan found Kitty waiting for 
him, A month of fever would not have changed the poor 
girl more than that night of sleeplessness and grief. 

She was sent by her mistress to the false De Wardes. 
Her mistress was mad with love, intoxicated with joy. 
She wished to know when her lover would meet her again. 
ate poor Kitty, pale and trembling, awaited D’ Artagnan’s 
reply, 

Athos had a great influence over the young man: His 
friend’s counsels, joined to the cries of his own heart, made 
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him determine, now that his pride was saved and his venge- 
ance satisfied, not to see milady again. As his reply he 
took a pen and wrote the following letter :— 


© Do not depend upon me, madame, for the next meeting. 
Since my convalescence I have so many affairs of this kind 
on my hands that I am compelled to take them ina certain 
order. When your turn comes, I shall have the honour 


to inform you of it. 1 kiss your hands. 
“ COMTE DE WARDEs.” 


Not a word about the sapphire. The Gascon wished to 
reserve one weapon against milady ; moreover, after what 
Athos had said, should it not go to him rather than to her ? 

D'Artagnan handed the open letter’ to Kitty, who at 
first was unable to comprehend it, but who became almost 
wild with joy on’ reading it a second time. She could 
scarcely believe her happiness.. D'Artagnan. was obliged 
to repeat to her orally the assurances which the letter gave 
her in writing ; and whatever the danger might be which the 
poor girl incurred in giving this note to her mistress, con- 
sidering milady’s violent character, she nevertheless ran 
back to the Place Royale as fast as her feet could carry her. 

The heart of the best of women is pitiless for the griefs 
of a rival. f 

Milady opened the letter with eagerness equal to Kitty’s 
in bringing it. But at the first words she read she became 
livid. She crushed the paper in her hand, and turning 
with flashing eyes on Kitty,— : 

“What is this letter ? ” cried she. 

“The answer to yours, madame,” replied Kitty, all in a 
tremble. ` 

“ Impossible 1!” cried milady. “Tt is impossible that a 
gentleman could have written such a letter to a woman.” 

Then ali at once starting up,— 3 

“My God 1” cried she, “ could he have-——” 

And she stopped. t 

She ground i teeth ; she became ashen pale. She tried 
to take a step toward the window for air, but she could only 
stretch out her arms; her legs failed her, and she sank into 
an armchair, . 

Kitty thought she was ill, and hastened to open her 
dress ; but milady started up quickly, 

“ What do you want ?” said she; “ and why do you put 
your hand on me P ~ 
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“ I thought you were faint, milady,” answered the maid, 
terrified by the frightful expression that had come on her 
mistress’s face. 

“T faint ?—1?1? Doyou take me fora weak, silly woman, 
then? When I am insulted I do not faint ; I avenge myself! 
Do you understand ?” 


And she made a sign for Kitty to leave the room. 


CHAPIER XXXVI. 
DREAM OF VENGEANCE, 


Tuat evening milady gave orders that’ when M. d'Artagnan 
came as usual, he should be immediately admitted. But he 
did not come. 

The next day Kitty went to see the young man again, and 
related to him all that had passed the evening before. D’Ar- 
tagnan smiled. Milady’s jealous anger was his revenge. 

That evening milady was still more impatient than on the 
preceding one. She renewed the order relative to the Gas- 
con ; but, as before, she expected him in vain. 

The next morning, when Kitty presented herself at D’Ar- 
tagnan’s, she was no longer joyous and alert, as she had been 
on the two preceding days, but, on the contrary, melancholy 
as death. : 

D’Artagnan asked the poor girl what was the matter ; 
but her only reply was to draw a letter from her pocket 
and give it to him. 

This letter was in milady’s handwriting, only this time it 
was addressed to D’Artagnan, and not to M. de Wardes. 

He opened it and read as follows :— 

i 

“Dear Monsur D'ARTAGNAN, —It is wrong thus to 
neglect your friends, particularly when you are about to 
leave them for such a long time. My brother-in-law and 
myself expected you yesterday and the day before, but in 
vain. ‘Will it be the same this evening ? 

“ Your very grateful 
“LADY CLARICK.” 


“It’s very simple,” said D’Artagnan ; “I was expecting 
this letter. My credit rises by the Comte de Wardes’s 
fall. 


“ And will you go ? ” asked Kitty. 
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“Listen to me, my dear girl,” said the Gascon, who 
sought for an excuse in his own eyes for breaking the 
promise he had made Athos; “you must understand it 
would be impolitic not to accept such a positive invitation. 
Milady, seeing that I ceased coming, would not be able to 
understand the interruption of my visits, and might sus- 
pect something. Who could say how far such a woman's 
vengeance would go ?” 

“O Heavens!” said Kitty, “ you know how to-repre- 
sent things in such a way that you are always right. You 
are going now to pay your court to her again, and if this 
time you should succeed in pleasing her in your own name 
and with your own face, it would be much worse than 
before.” 

Instinct caused poor Kitty to guess-a part of what was 
going to happen, D’Artagnan reassured her as well as he 
could, and promised to remain insensible to milady’s seduc- 
tions. He desired Kitty to tell her mistress that he was 
most grateful for her kindnesses, and that he would be 
obedient to her orders. But he dare not write, for fear of 
not being able sufficiently to disguise his writing to deceive 
such experienced eyes as milady’s. 

As nine o'clock was striking, D’Artagnan was at the 
Place Royale. It was evident that the servants waiting 
in the antechamber had been instructed, for as soon as 
D’Artagnan appeared, even before he had asked if milady 
was at home, one of them ran to announce him, _ 

“ Show him in,” said milady curtly, but so piercingly that 
D esnan heard her from the antechamber. 

e was introduced. y t be 

“I am at home to nobody,” said milady—“ mind, to 

Dopo > 3 
e lackey went out. 3 

D'Artagnan looked curiously at milady. She was pale, 
and her eyes looked red, either from tears or lack of sleep, 
The number of lights shad been intentionally diminished, 
but the young woman could not conceal the traces of the 
fever which had been consuming her during the last two 
days. 

D Artagnan approached her with his usual gallantry. 

She then made an extraordinary effort to receive him, 

but never did a face more distressed belie a more amiable 

smile. A 

To the questions which D’Artagnan put concerning her 
th, — 
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“ Bad!” replied she—“ very bad!” A 

“Then,” replied he, “my visit is ill-timed; no doubt 
you need to rest, and Iwill retire.” 

“ No, no,” said milady ; “ on the contrary, stay, Monsieur 
d’Artagnan; your agreeable company will divert me.” 

“ Oh, ho!” thought D’Artagnan.  “ She has never been 
so kind before. I must be on my guard.” 

Milady assumed the most friendly air possible, and 
conversed with more than her usual brilliancy. At the - 
same time the fever, which for an instant had left her, 
returned to give lustre to her eyes, colour to her checks, 
and vermilion to her lips, D’Artagnan was again in the 
Teone of the Circe who had before surrounded him with 

ier enchantment. His love, which he believed to be ex- 
tinct, but which was only asleep, awoke again in his heart. 
Milady smiled, and D’Artagnan felt that he could go to 
perdition for that smile. 

There was a moment when he felt something like remorse. 

By degrees milady became more communicative. She 
asked D’Artagnan if he had a mistress. 

“Alas!” said D’Artagnan, with the most sentimental 
air he could assume, “can you be cruel enough to put such 
a question to me—to me who, from the moment I saw 
you, have only breathed and sighed “by reason of you and 
for you!” 

Milady smiled with a strange smile. 

“ en you do love me ? ” said she. 

ave I any need t t per- 
ero y o tell you so? Have you not p 


“ Yes; but you know rts are, the more 
difficult th as to be ee brcudenylies 
a- Oh, difficulties do not frighten me,” said D'Artagnan. 

I shrink before nothing but impossibilities.”” 

Nothing is impossible,” replied milady, “ to true love.” 

“ Nothing, madame ? ” 

“ Nothing,” repeated milady, 

“The devil!” thought D'Artagnan. “Her note is 
changed. Can this fair inconstant,,perchance, be going to 
fall in love with me, and be disposed to give me another 
sapphire like the one she gave me when she took me for 
De Wardes 2” 

D’Artagnan impetuously drew his seat nearer to milady’s- 

“Well, now,” she said, “let us see what you would do 
to prove this love of which you speak.” 


“ All that could be required of me. Order; I am ready.” 
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“ For everything ?” 

“ For everything,” cried D’Artagnan, who knew before- 
hand that he had not much risk in engaging himself thus. 

“ Well, now, let us talk a little seriously,” said milady, 
drawing her armchair nearer to D’Artagnan’s chair. 

“Iam all attention, madame,” said he. 

Milady remained thoughtful and apparently undecided for 
a moment; then, as if appearing to have formed a resolu- 


. tion,— 


“ I have an enemy,” said she, 

“You, madame!” said D’Artagnan, affecting surprise ; 
“is it possible? Heavens! good and beautiful as you are!” 
“ A mortal enemy.” t 

“ Really ?” i 

“ An enemy who has insulted me so cruelly that between 
him and me it is war to the death. May I count on you as 
my ally ?” 3 i 

D’Artagnan at once perceived what the vindictive creature 
was aiming at. A f ; 

“You may, madame,” said he, with emphasis: “My 
arm and my life are yours, as my love is.” 

“ Then,” said milady, “since you are as generous as you 
are loving——”’ r 

She paused. 

“ Well ?” demanded D'Artagnan.  , 

“ Well,” replied milady, after a moment’s silence, “from 
now on cease to talk of impossibilities.’ 

“Do not overwhelm me with happiness!” cried D’Ar- 
tagnan, throwing himself on his knees, and covering with 
kisses the hands which she let him keep. i 

“ Avenge me of that infamous De Wardes,” said milady 
to herself, “and I shall soon know how to get rid of you, 
double fool, animated sword-blade ! ” j 

“ Fall voluntarily into my arms, after having made sport 
of me with such effrontery, hypocritical, dangerous woman,” 
said D’Artagnan, likewise to himself, “ and afterwards I 
will laugh at you with the man whom you wish me to 
kill.” 

D’Artagnan lifted up his head. 

“T am ready,” said he. 

“You have understood me, then, dear Monsieur D’Ar- 
tagnan,” said milady. 

“T could read one of your looks.” 

“ Then you would use for me that arm of yours which has 
already acquired so much renown ? ” 
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eee ntl” 
pee said milady, ‘‘ how shall I repay such a service? 
I know what lovers are: they are men who will not do 
anything for nothing.” $ 
‘You know the only reply that I desire,” said D’Artag- 
nan—“‘ the only one worthy of you and of me!” 
And he drew her gently to him. 
She scarcely resisted. 
“ Selfish man ! ” cried she, smiling. 
“Ahl” cried D’Artagnan, really carried away by the 
passion this woman had the power to kindle in his heart— 
“ah! because my happiness a pears so incredible to me, 
and because I am always afraid of seeing it fly away from 
me like a dream, I am anxious to make a reality of it.” 
“ Well, deserve this pretended happiness, then!” 
“ I am at your disposal,” said D’Artagnan. 
“ Quite certain ? ” said milady, with a last doubt. 
. < Only name to me the scoundrel who has brought tears 
into your beautiful eyes |? N 
“Who told you that I had been weeping ? ” 
“It seemed to me——” 
“ Such women as I am don’t weep,” said milady. n 
į So much the better. Come, tell me what his name is.’ 
“ Remember that his name is my whole secret.” 
‘ Yet I must know his name.” 
4, Xes, you must. See what confidence I have in you!” 
“You overwhelm me with joy. What is his name ? ” 
“You know him,” 
“ Indeed,” 
“Yes,” 


“Itis surely not a friend of mine?” replied D’Artagnan, ` 
feigning hesitation, in order to make her believe in his 
ignorance. 

re If he were a friend of yours, you would hesitate, then ? g 
cried milady ; and a threatening glance darted from her eyes. 

“ Not if it were my own brother !” cried D’Artagnan, as 
if carried away by his enthusiasm. 
F Our Gascon ran no risk in this, for he knew what he was 

oing. 
“ I love your devotion,” said milady. 


“ Alas ! is that all you love in me Se asked D’Artagnan. 
“ I love you also—you! ” said she, taking his hand. 3 
And the warm pressure made D’Artagnan tremble, as if 


the fever consuming milady communicated itself to him 
by the touch. 
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“You love me—you!”’ cried he. “Oh, if that were so, 
I should lose my reason ! ” 

‘And he folded her in his arms, She made no effort to 
avoid the kiss which he pressed upon her lips, only she did 
not return it. i 

Her lips were cold; it appeared to D’Artagnan that he 
had kissed a statue. 

He was not the less intoxicated with joy, electrified by 
love. He almost believed in milady’s tenderness; he almost 
believed in De Wardes’s crime. If De Wardes had at that 
moment been at hand, he would have killed him. 

Milady seized her opportunity: 

“ His name is » said she, in her turn. 

“De Wardes; I know,” cried D’Artagnan. 

“ And how do you know ? ” asked milady, seizing both 
his hands, and trying to read with. ker eyes to the bottom 
of his heart. 

D’Artagnan felt that he had gone too far, and that he 
had made a mistake. x 

“Tell me! tell me! tell me, I say!” repeated milady ; 
“ how do you know?” 1 

“ How do I know ? ” said D’Artagnan. 


“Yes.” 

“T know, because yesterday M. de V ardes, in a parlour 
where I was, displayed a ring which he said you gave 
him.” 

“ Scoundrel ! ” cried milady. 

The epithet, as may be easily understood, resounded to 
the very bottom of D’Artagnan’s heart. 

“ Well ? ” continued she. A 4 

“Well, I will avenge you of this ‘ scoundrel, ” replied 
D’Artagnan, giving himself the airs of Don Japhet of 
Armenia. P t "i 

“ Thanks, my brave friend!” cried milady. “And when 
shall I be avenged ? ” 

“ To-morrow —immediately—when you please 

Milady was about to cry out “immediately,” but she re- 
flected that such precipitation would not be very gracious 
toward D’Artagnan. 

Besides, she had a thousand precautions to take, a thou- 
sand counsels to give to her defender, in order that he might 
avoid explanations with the count before witnesses, All 
this was answered by an expression of D’Artagnan’s. 

« To-morrow,” said he, “ you will be avenged, or I shall 


be dead.” 


1? 


I2 
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“No,” said she, “ you will avenge me, but you will not be 
dead. He is a coward.” 

“ Toward women he may be, but not toward men: I know 
something of him.” : : 

“ But it seems you had no reason to complain of your 
fortune in your encounter with him.” 

“ Fortune is a courtesan, Though favourable yesterday, 
she may turn her back to-morrow.’ ` 

“ Which means that now you hesitate ? ” ya 

“No, I do not hesitate. God forbid! But would it be 
just to allow me to go to a possible death without having 
given me at least something more than hope?” 5 

Milady answered by a glance which said, “ Is that all? 
Speak, then.” And ‘then, accompanying the glance with 
explanatory words,— x 

‘ That is only too just,” said she tenderly. i 
“ Oh, you are an angel ! ” exclaimed the young man. 
“Then all is agreed ? ” said she. 
“Except what I ask of you, dear love!” 
“ But when I tell you that you may rely on my tender- 
ness ? ?? f 

“I have no to-morrow to wait for.” 

* Silence! I hear my brother. It will be better that he 
should not find you here,” 

She rang the bell, Kitty appeared, 

a Go out this way,” said she, opening a small private door, 
and come back at eleven o’clock ; we will then finish our 
Conversation, Kitty will conduct you to my chamber.” 
Be Poor girl thought she should faint at hearing these 
words, 

“Well, miss, what are you doing, standing there like a 
statue? Come, show the chevalier the way; and this even- 
ing at eleven o’clock—you understand ! ” 

“It seems her appointments are all made for eleven 
o'clock,” thought D'Artagnan. “ That’s a fixed habit.” 

Milady held out her hand to him, end he kissed it tenderly. 

“ There, now,” said he, as he withdrew, scarcely heeding 
Kitty’s reproaches— there, I must not play the fool, This 
woman is certainly very bad. I must be on my guard.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
MILADY’S SECRET. 


D’ARTAGNAN left the hôtel instead of going up at once to 
Kitty’s chamber, as she tried to persuade him to do, and 
for this he had two reasons: the first, because in this way 
he avoided reproaches, recriminations, and.entreaties ; the 
second, because he was not sorry to have an opportunity 
to'read his own thoughts, and, if possible, to fathom this 
woman’s. 

The most palpable thing was that D’ Artagnan loved milady 
like a madman, and that she did not love him the least in the 
world. For an instant D’Artagnan realized that the best 
thing for him to do would be to go home and write milady 
a long letter, in which he would confess to her that he and 
De Wardes were, up to the present moment, the same, and 
that consequently he could not undertake to kill De Wardes 
without committing suicide. But he also was spurred on 
by a ferocious desire of revenge. He wished to master this 
woman in his own name; and as such a revenge seemed to 
him to have a certain sweetness in it, he could not make up 
his mind to renounce it. $ 

He walked six or seven times round the Place Royale, 
turning every ten steps to look at the light in milady’s apait- 
ment, which was to be seen through the blinds. It was evi- 
dent that this time the young woman was not in such haste 
to retire to her bedroom as she had been the first. 

At length the light disappeared. ‘ 

With this light was extinguished the last irresolution in 
D’Artagnan’s heart. He recalled to his mind the details of 


the first night, and with, beating heart and brain on fire he 


re-entered the hôtel and rushed up to Kitty’s chamber. 

The young girl, pale as death, and trembling in all her 
limbs, wished to delay her lover ; but milady, listening in- 
tently, had heard the noise made by D’Artagnan, and 
opening the door,— 


:“ Come,” said she. y A 
All this showed such incredible lack of discretion, such 


monstrous audacity, that D’Artagnan could scarcely believe 
his eyes or his ears. He imagined himself drawn into one of 
those fantastic intrigues which we meet with in our dreams. 

He, however, darted none the less quickly toward milady, 
yielding to that magnetic attraction which the lodestone 


exercises over iron, 
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The door closed after thèm.. 

Kitty rushed toward it. 

Jealousy, fury, offended pride, all the passions, in short, 
that wrangle for the heart of a woman in love, impelled her 
, to make a revelation; but she was lost if she confessed 
having aided in such a plot, and above all, D’Artagnan 
would also be lost to her for ever. This thought of love 
counselled her to make this last sacrifice. 


He there gave himself up to the sensations of the moment. 
Milady was no longer, for him, a woman of fatal designs 
who had for a moment terrified him. She was an ardent, 
Passionate mistress, abandoning herself entirely to a love 
She really seemed to feel, 

Some two hours thus glided away. But the-transports of 

he two lovers moderated, Milady, not having the same 
Motives that D’Artagnan had for forgetfulness, was the 
first to return to reality. She asked the young man if the 
measures destined to bring about a meeting between him 
Sadie Wardes the next day were already clear in his 

But D’ 
direction, 
that it was er late to think of duels and sword-thrusts 


projects she had formed. 
But at the first word he Spoke the young woman started, 
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drew away, and in a sharp, bantering tone that sounded 
strangely in the darkness, exclaimed,— 

“ Are you afraid, dear D’Artagnan ? ” 

“ You cannot think me so, dear love! ” replied D’Artag- 
nan. “But now, suppose poor Comte de Wardes should 
prove to be less guilty than you imagine him to be.” 

“At all events,” said milady seriously, “ he has deceived 
me, and from the moment he deceived me he deserved 

eath.” 

“ He shall die, then, since you condemn him,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, in such a firm tone that,it seemed to milady the 
expression of a devotion superior to every trial. 

he immediately came close to him again. 

We cannot say how long the night seemed to milady, but 
D’Artagnan imagined he had been with her scarcely two 
hours when day began to appear at the window-blinds, and 

soon invaded the chamber with its pallid light. 
` Then milady, seeing that D’Artagnan was about to quit 
her, recalled to his mind for the last time the promise he had 
made to avenge her on the Comte de Wardes. | 

“T am quite ready,” said D’Artagnan; “but in the first 
place, I should like to be certain of one thing.” 

“What ? ”* 

“ Whether you love me.” 

“ I have proved to you that I do.” 

“ Yes, and so I am yours body and soul. But if you Jove 
me as you say,” continued he, “do you not feel a little 
fear on my account ? ” 

“ What have I to fear ? ” A 

“ Why, that I may be dangerously wounded—even killed.” 

y, y 18 A z 

“ Impossible ! ” cried milady ; you are such a valiant 
man, and such an expert swordsman. y 7 

“You would not, then, prefer a means,” resumed D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ which would avenge you all the same, while ren- 
dering the combat useless?” — f 

Milady looked at her lover in silence. The wan light of 
the first rays of day gave to her clear eyes a strangely 
baneful expression. t Agee 

“ Really,” said she, “ I believe you are now beginning to 
hesitate.” 

“ No, I do not hesitate; but I really pity poor Comte de 
Wardes, since you have ceased to love him. And it seems 
to methat a man must be so severely punished merely by 
the loss of your love that he needs no other chastise- 


“ment.” 
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‘Who told yon that I ever loved him ?” asked milady 


ly. i n A 
= At least, Iam now at liberty to believe, without too much 

EERI that you love Si one else,” said the young 

man in a caressing tone, “and I repeat that I am really 
interested for the count.” 

“ You are?” asked milady, 

“Yes, I am.” 

“ And why ? ? 

“ Because I alone know———” 

What?” . > i 

“ That he is far from belng, or rather from having been, , 
so giy toward you as he seems.” 

“Indeed!” said milady, with a look of some anxiety. 

“Explain yourself, for I really cannot tell’ what you 
mean.’ i ; : 

And she looked at D’Artagnan, who held her in his arms, 
while his byes seemed gradually to turn into flames. 

. “Yes; I am a man of honour,” said D’Artagnan, deter- 
mined to end the matter, ‘‘and since your love is mine, and 
Tam sure I possess it—for.I do possess it, do I not?” 

“ Absolutely and entirely. Go on.” 


“Well, I feel as if transformed—a confession weighs on 
my mind.” 


“ A confession | ” 


“Tf I had any doubt of your love I would not make it ; 


but you love me, my beautiful mistress, do you not? You 
love me ? # 


“ Certainly.” : 
“ Then if, through excess of love, I have rendered myself 
culpable toward you, you will pardon me? ” 
“ Perhaps,” s 
D'Artagnan tried; with the most winning smile he could 
» put on, to touch Mmilady’s lips, but she avoided his kiss. 
“It had no effect; he had alarmed milady, and she invol- 
untarily turned from him, ate 
x “ Your confession,” said 
confession of yours ? ” 
“ You invited De Wardes on Thursday last to meet you 
here, in this very room, did you not ? ” 
“I? No, certainly nott? said milady, in a tone so firm 
and with a face so unconcerned that if D’Artagnan had not 
_ been so absolntely certain he would have doubted. ~ 


“ Do not tell a lie, my angel!” exclaimed D'Artagnan, 
smiling; “it would do no good.” 


she, growing paler—“ what is this 
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“What do you mean? Speak! You frighten me to 
death!” + 

“Oh, reassure yourself; you are not guilty toward me, 
and I have already pardoned you.” 

“ What more ? what more ? ”” 

“ De Wardes cannot boast of anything.” 

“How so? You yourself told me that my ring——” 

“ My love, I have your ring, The Duc de Wardes of last - 
Thutsday and the D’Artagnan of to-night are one and the 
same person.” ` i : 
` The imprudent young man expected to see surprise 
mixed with shame—a slight storm resolving itself into 
tears. But he was strangely mistaken, and his error was 
of brief duration. 

Pale and terrible, milady started up, repulsed D’Artagnan 
with a violent blow on the chest, and leaped from the bed. 

- It was then almost broad daylight. : : 

D’Artagnan held her back by her nightdress, of fine India 
muslin, in order to implore her pardon, but by a powerful 
and determined effort she struggled to escape. Then the 
cambric gave way, leaving her neck bare, and on one of her à 
beautiful, white, round shoulders D’Artagnan, with an in- 
describable shock, recognized the fleur-de-lis, that indelible 
stamp imprinted by the executioner’s debasing hand. 

“Great God |? cried D'Artagnan, loosing his hold of her 

, nightrobe ; and he remained on the bed, mute, motionless, 
and frozen. X i í : 

But milady felt herself denounced by his very terror. 
Doubtless he had seen all. The young man now knew her 
secret, her terrible secret, of which every one, except him, 
was ignorant, g 

She turned on him, no longer like a furious woman, but 
like a wounded panther.” : pe 

“ Ah, wretch,” she cried, “you have basely betrayed 
mel ‘And what is worse, you know my secret, You shall 
die.! 7 6 

‘And she flew to a little marquetry casket standing on the 
toilet-table, opened it with a feverish, trembling hand, took 
out of it a small gold-handled poniard with a sharp, slender 
blade, and then half-naked flung herself on D’Artagnan with 

_ one bound. 

Though the young man was brave, as we have seen, he was 
terrified at her wild face, her horribly staring eyes, her pale 
cheeks, her bleeding lips. He crept over to the farther side ` 
of the bed as he paula have done if a viper had been crawl- 


ee 
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ing toward him, and as his hand, covered with sweat, touched 
his sword, he drew it from the scabbard. 4 

But without heeding the sword, milady tried to climb on 
the bed again so that she might stab him, nor did she desist 
till she felt the keen point at her throat. 

She then tried to seize the blade with her hands ; but D’Ar- 
tagnan kept it free from her grasp, and while presenting the 
point, sometimes at her eyes, sometimes at her breast, he 
slid off the bed, designing to make his escape by the door 
leading to Kitty’s apartment. 

Milady meantime kept rushing at him with horrible fury, 
screaming in a blood-curdling manner. 

e As all this, however, was like a duel, D’Artagnan soon 
began to recover himself, 

~ Very well, pretty lady, very well,” said he; “but, by 
the gods, if you don’t calm yourself, I will mark you with 
a second fleur-de-lis on one of those pretty cheeks I” 

“Scoundrel! scoundrel! ? howled milady. 

; But D’Artagnan, while approaching the door, kept all the 
time on the defensive. 
_ At the noise they made, she in overturning the furniture 
in her efforts to get at him, he in screening himself behind 
the furniture to keep out of her reach, Kitty opened the 
door, D’Artagnan, who had constantly manœuvred to gain 
this door, was not more than three paces fromit. With one 
Spting he flew from milady’s chamber into the maid’s, and, 
quick as lightning, shut the door, against which he leaned 
with all his weight, while Kitty bolted it. 

Then milady, with a strength far above a woman’s, at- 
tempted to tear down the doorposts which kept her in her 
room. Then, when she found she could not accomplish it, 
she kept stabbing at the door with her poniard, and more 
than once drove it through the thickness of the wood. Every 
blow was accompanied by a terrible imprecation. 

“ Quick, quick, Kitty !” said D'Artagnan, in a low voice, 
as soon as the bolts were fast, “ let me get out of the hôtel; 
for if we leave her time to turn round, she will have me 
killed by the servants | ” 


“ But you can’t go out so,” said Kitty ; “ you have hardly 
any clothes on.” è 
“ That’s true,” said D’Artagnan, then, for the first time, 
taking note of the costume in which he appeared—‘ that’s 
true. But dress me as well as you are able, only make 
‘haste. Think, my dear girl, it’s life and death!” 
Kitty was but too well aware of that. In a moment she 
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muffled him up in a flowered dress, a capacious hood, anda 
cloak. She gave him some slippers, which he put on his 
naked feet, then she conducted him downstairs. It was 
time. Milady had already rung her bell, and roused the 
whole hétel. The porter had just opened the street door 
as milady, only half-dressed, was shouting down from her 
window,— 
“ Don’t open the door!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


HOW, WITHOUT INCOMMODING HIMSELF, ATHOS GOT HIS 
OUTFIT. 


THE young man made his escape while she was still threaten- 
ing him with an impotent gesture. At the moment she lost 
sight of him milady sank back fainting into her bedroom. 

D’Artagnan was SO completely upset that, without con- 
sidering what would become of Kitty, he ran at full speed 
across half Paris, and did not stop till he reached Athos’s 
door. The confusion of his mind, the terror which spurred 
him on, the cries of some of the patrol who started in pursuit 
of him, and the jeers of the passers-by, who, notwithstanding 
the early hour, were going to their work, only made him run 

» the faster. 

He crossed the court, ran up 
apartment, and knocked at the 
it down. 

Grimaud, his eyes swollen with sleep, came to open for 
him. D’Artagnan darted so violently into the room that 
he nearly knocked him gver. 

In spite of his habitual silence, 


found his tongue. 
““Helloa, there!” cried he; “what do you want, you 


strumpet ? What’s your ‘business here, you hussy ? 

D’Artagnan threw off his hood, and freed his hands from 
the folds of the cloak. At sight of his moustaches and 

#naked sword, the poor devil perceived he had to deal with a 

man. 

He then concluded it must be an assassin. 

“Help! murder! help!” cried he. 

« Hold your tongue, you villain!” said the young man; 
“I am D'Artagnan. Don't you know me? Where is 
your master TOA 


the two flights to Athos’s 
door hard enough to break 


the poor fellow this time 
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“ You, Monsieur d'Artagnan!” cried Grimaud. “ īm- 
possible | ”? : 3 y 7 

“ Grimaud,” said Athos, coming out of his apartment in 
a dressing-gown—“ Grimaud, I believe you are permitting 
yourself to speak ? ” f 

“ Ah, monsieur, but——” 

“ Silence | ” k j 

Grimaud contented himself with pointing at D’Artagnan. 

Athos recognized his comrade, and phlegmatic as he was, 
he burst into a laugh made quite excusable by the strange 
masquerade before his eyes—hood askew, petticoats falling 
over shoes, sleeves tucked up, and moustaches stiff with 
agitation, 

“Don’t laugh, my friend!” cried D’Artagnan; “for, 
Heaven’s sake, don’t laugh, for, on my soul, I tell you it’s 
no laughing matter ! ” 

And he pronounced these words with such a solemn air 
and with such genuine terror that Athos instantly seized 
his hand, crying, — 

“ Are you wounded, my friend? How pale you are!” 

“No; but I have just met with a terrible adventure! Are 
you alone, Athos ? ” 


“Zounds ! whom do you expect to find with me at this 
hour ? ” 


“Well, well! ” 
And D’Artagnan rushed into Athos’s chamber. 

Come, speak!” said the latter, closing the door and 
bolting it, that they might not be disturbed. “Is the king 
dead? Have you killed the cardinal? You are quite up- 
set. Come, come, tell me; Iam dying with anxiety!” 

Athos,” said D’Artagnan, getting rid of his female gar- 
ments and appearing in his shirt, “ prepare to hear an in- 
credible, an unheard-of history.” ` 


“Well, but take this dressing-gown first,” said the muse 
keteer to his friend. 

D’Artagnan put on the dressing-gown, taking one sleeve 
for the other, so greatly was he still agitated. 

“ Well ? ” said Athos, $ 

“ Well,” replied D'Artagnan, bending down to Athos’s ear, 
and lowering his voice, * milady is marked with a fleur-de- 
lis on her shoulder ! ” 


“ Ah |” cried the musketeer, as if he had received a ball 
in his heart, 


** Come, now,” said D’ an, “are you that the 
mesde Pe em eR ea Ene 
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“ The othey 2”? said Athos, in such a stifled voice that 
D’Artagnan scarcely heard him. 

t Yes; she of whom you told me one day at Amiens.” 

Athos uttered a groan and let his head sink into his hands. 

“ This one is a woman of from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
years of age.” 

“ Fair,” said Athos, “is she not?” 

“ Very.” 

“Clear, blue eyes, of a strange brilliancy, with black eye- 
lashes and eyebrows ? H 

ies... 

“Tall, well-made ? She has lost a tooth, next to the eye- 
tooth on the left ? ” 

‘Yes.’ 

“The fleur-de-lis is small, rose-coloured, and somewhat 
faint from the coat of paste applied to it (ye? 

“Yes,” 

“ But you say she is an-Englishwoman ope 

“She 4s called milady, but she may be French. Lord 
Winter is only her brother-in-law.” 

“J will see her, D'Artagnan ! ” y! 

“ Beware, Athos, beware. You tried to kill her: she is a 
woman to return you the same, and not to fail.” 

“She will not dare to say anything, for it would be de- 
nouncing herself,” i 7 

“She is capable of everything. Did you ever see her 
furious ? ” 

“ No,” said Athos. y 

“A tigress | a panther! Ah, my dear Athos, I am greatly 
afraid I have drawn a terrible vengeance on both of us ! 

D’Artagnan then told the whole story—milady’s insane 


anger and her menaces of death. y 

“You are right ; and’ ’pon my soul I would give my life 

for a hair,” said Athos. “Fortunately, the day after to- 

morrow we leave Paris. We are going, according to all 
robabili: ochelle ; and once gone-——— 

probability, to Rochert iyo the end of the world, Athos, if 

she recognizes you ; SO Jet her hate be wreaked on me alone.” 

“ My dear friend, of what consequence is it if she kills 
me?” said Athos. “Do you think, perchance, I set any 
great store by life? ” : J p Ay. 

> There is something horribly mysterious under all this, 
Athos. This woman is one of the cardinal’s spies, I am 


rtain, Sct 7 
Bi In that case, take care of yourself. If the cardinal does 
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not hold you in high admiration for the London affair,.he 
entertains a great hatred for you; butas, considering every- 
thing, he cannot accuse you openly, and as hatred must 
be satisfied, particularly when it’s a cardinal’s hatred, take 
care of yourself. If you go out, do not go out alone, When 
you eat, use every precaution. In short, mistrust every- 
thing, even your own shadow.” 

“Fi ortunately,” said D’Artagnan, “all this will be neces- 
sary only until after to-morrow evening, for when once with 
the army, I hope we shall have only men to dread.” 

“ In the meantime,” said Athos, “I renounce my plan of 
seclusion, and I will go wherever you go. You must return 
to the Rue des Fi 9ssoyeurs. I will accompany you.” 

“ Yes; but near as it is, I cannot go there in this rig.” 

“ That’s true,” said Athos; and he rang the bell. 

Grimaud entered. 

Athos made him a sign to go to D’Artagnan’s residence 
and bring back some clothes, É 

Grimaud replied by another sign that he understood per- 
fectly, and set off. 

“Come, now, my dear friend, but this does not help to- 
ward your equipment,” said Athos, “for if I am not mis- 
taken, you have left all your clothes at milady’s, and she 
certainly will not have the politeness to return them to you. 
Fortunately, you have the sapphire.” 

“The sapphire is yours, my dear Athos! Did you not 
tell me it was a family ring ? *” 

“Yes; my father gave two thousand crowns for it, as he 
once told me, It formed part of the wedding present he 
made my mother, and it is magnificent. My mother gave it 
to me; and I, madman that I was, instead of keeping the 
Ting as a holy relic, gave it to that wretched woman.” i 

“Then, my dear, take back your ring, to which, it is plain, 
you attach much value.” 

“I take back the ring after it has passed through that 


infamous creature’s hands! Never! »D’Artagnan, this ring 
is defiled.” 


“Sell it, then.” 

“Sell a jewel that came from my mother! TI confess I 
should regard it as a sacrilege.” 

“ Pawnit, then. Youcan raise at least a thousand crowns 
onit, With such a sum you will be master of the situation. 
Then, when you get more money, you can redeem it, and 
have it back cleansed from its stains, for it will have passed 
through the usurer’s hands,” 
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Athos smiled. A 

“You are a capital comrade, my dear D’Artagnan,” said 
he. “ Your never-failing cheerfulness lifts up poor souls in 
affliction, Well, let us pawn the ring, but on one condi- 
tion.” 

“What? ” 

“That five hundred crowns of it shall be yours and five 
hundred mine.” 

“Don’t think of such a thing, Athos. I don’t need the 

uarter of such a sum. I am in the guards; and if I sell 

my saddle, I shall get it. What do I lack? A horse for 
Planchet, that’s all. Besides, you forget that I too have a 


ting.” 
- ii Yes; and you seem to attach more value to it than I do 
to mine—at least, so it has seemed to me,” 

“ Of course, for in any extremity it may help us out of some 
great difficulty or even danger. It is not only a precious 
diamond, but it is also an enchanted talisman.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, but I have faith in what 
you say. Now as to my ring, or rather yours: you are to 
have half the sum advanced on it, or I will throw it into the 
Seine; and I doubt whether any fish, as in the case of Poly- 
crates, would be polite enough to bring it back.” 

« Well, then, I will take it,” said D’Artagnan. 

At this momentGrimaudcame in accompanied by Planchet, 
who was anxious about his master and curious to know what 
had happened to him, and so had taken advantage of the 
opportunity and brought the clothes himself. D’Artagnan 
dressed; Athos did the same. Then when both were ready 
to go out, Athos jmitated the action of a person taking aim, 
and Grimaud immediately took down his musketoon and 

t his master. 

Boa te eal ithout mishap at the Rue des Fossoyeurs. 
Bonacieux was at the door ; he looked banteringly at D’Ar- 
tagnan. 4 Ma 

Ah, my dear tenant!” said he. Hurry up; you have 
a very pretty girl waiting at your, yoom, and you know 
women don’t like to be kept waiting.” i 

“ Tis Kitty,” said D'Artagnan to himself, and darted into 


pa COE on the landing that led to his chamber he 
found the poor girl all of a tremble and crouching against 
the door. i 

‘As soon as she saw him.— 


“You promised me your protection; you promised to 
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save me from her anger,” said she. “ Remember, you are 
the one who ruined me! ” 

“Yes, certainly I did,” said D’Artagnan. “Be at ease, 
Kitty. But what happened after I left ? ” 

“How can I tell ? ” said Kitty. “The lackeys came when 
they heard her cries. She was mad with anger. Every im- 
aginable curse she poured forth against you. ThenI thought 
she would remember that you went through my chamber 
into hers, and that then she would suppose I was your 
accomplice. So I took what little money I had, and the 
best of my things, and I ran away.” ; 

“Poor girl! But what can I do with you? Iam going 
away the day after to-morrow,” 


“ Do what you please, chevalier. Help me out of Paris ; 
help me out of France | ” 


I cannot take you, however, to the siege of Rochelle,” 
said D’Artagnan, 

“No; but you can get me a place in the provinces with 
some lady of your acquaintance—in your own country, for 
instance,” 

“Ah, my dear love, in my country the ladies do without 
chambermaids. But stop! I can manage it for you.— 
Planchet, go and find M. Aramis. Have him come here 
immediately. We have something very important to say 


to him, 


“T understand,” said Athos ; “ but why not Porthos? I 
should have thought that his marchioness——” l 

Oh, Porthos’s marchioness is dressed by her husband’s 

clerks,” said D'Artagnan, laughing. “Besides, Kitty would 


Kitty to live in the Rue aux Ours. — Would you, 
er 


i am willing to live anywhere vou please,” said Kitty, 
provided I am well concealed, and it is not known where 
am. 
“And now, Kitty, that we are about to separate, and, 
“consequently, you are no longer jealous of me——” 


i “f Chevalier, far off or hear,” said Kitty, “I shall always 


Ove you.” 
G3 Where the devil will constancy next take up its abode?” 
whispered Athos. 
“And T also,” said D’Artagnan—‘ I also shall always love 
you; besureofthat. Butnow,answerme. I attach great 
importance to the question I am going toask you. Did you 


never hear a young woman spoken of who was carried off 
one night ?” 
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“There now! O Heavens, chevalier, do you love that 
woman still ? ”? 

“No; it is a friend of mine who loves her—here, M. 
Athos; this gentleman here.” 

“T 2?” cried Athos, with an accent like that of a man who 
perceives he is about to tread on an adder, 

“Certainly, you!” said D’Artagnan,- pressing Athos’s 
hand. “You know the interest we both take in this poor 
little Madame Bonacieux. Besides, Kitty will tell nothing— 
will you, Kitty ? You understand, my dear girl,” continued 
D’Artagnan, “ she is the wife of that frightful booby you saw 
at the door as you came in.” 

“Oh, good Heavens! aon remind me of my fright. If 
he should have recognize! me!” 

“What! recognize you ? Did you ever see that man 
before ? ” 

“ He came twice to miladly’s.” 

“That’s it, About what time ? 

“Why, about a fortnight or eighteen days ago.” 

“ Exactly so.” f DF 

“ And yesterday evening he was there again. 

“Yesterday evening?” 

“ Yes, just before you came. 4 

“My dear Athos, we are enveloped in a network of spies. 
—And do you believe he recognized you, Kitty ? ” 

“J pulled down my hood as soon as I saw him, but perhaps 


” it was too late.” 5 
“ Go down, Athos—he mistrusts you less than me—and 


see whether he is still at his door.” k 

Athos went down, and returned immediately. — 

“ He has gone,” said he, ‘ and the house door is shut.” 

“ He has gone to make his report, and to say that all the 
pigeons are at this moment in the dovecot.” i 

“ Well, then, let us all fly away,” said Athos, and leave 


body her + Planchet to bring us news.” 
ee Hold ae p ENNE , How about Aramis, whom we have 


tt for 2” j 
ore That’s true,” said Athos ; “ we must wait for Aramis.” 
At that + Aramis arrived. 
The rete wes explained to him, and he was told that he 


must find a place for Kitty with some of his high connec- 
S reflected for a minute, and then said, colouring, — 
+t Will it be really rendering you a service, D’Artagnan ? ” 


J shall be grateful to you all my life,” 
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“Very well. Madame de Bois-Tracy asked me, in behalf 
of a friend of hers who resides in the provinces, I believe, 
for a trustworthy chambermaid ; and, my dear D’Artagnan, 
if you can answer for this young girl H 

“O sir, be assured that I shall be entirely devoted to 
the person who will afford me the means of leaving Paris.” 

“ Then,” said Aramis, ‘ this turns out all for the best.” 

He sat down at the table and wrote a little note, which he 
sealed with a ring and gave to Kitty. 

“ And now, my dear girl,” said D’Artagnan, “ you know 
that it is not well for any of us to be here. Therefore let us 
Separate. We shall meet again in better days.” 

“And whenever and wherever we mect again,” said 
Kitty, “ you will find that I love you as devotedly as I love 
you to-day.” 

“A gambler’s vow!” said Athos, while D’Artagnan went 
to conduct Kitty downstairs, 

_instant afterwards the three young men separated, 
agreeing to meet again at four o’clock at Athos’s residence, 
and leaving Planchet to guard the house. 

Aramis returned home, and Athos and D’Artagnan went 
to see about Pawning the sapphire, 

As our Gascon had foreseen, they found no difficulty in 
Obtaining three hundred pistoles on the ring. Still further, 
the Jew told them that he would give five hundred pistoles 

Or it if they would sell it to him, as it would make a mag- 
nificent pendant for an earring. 

Athos and D’Artagnan, with the activity of two soldiers, 
and the knowledge of two connoisseurs, spent scarcely three 

saurs in purchasing the musketeers entire outfit. Be- 
sides, Athos Was very easy to please, and a great noble to 
his fingers? ends, Whenever anything suited him, he paid 
the price asked, without any thought of dickering. D'Ar- 
tagnan ‘would have remonstrated at this, but Athos put his 
hand on his shoulder with a smile, and D’Artagnan under- 
stood that it was all very well for such a little Gascon 
gentleman as himself to drive a bargain, but not for a 
man who had the bearing of a prince, 

_ The musketeer found a, Superb Andalusian horse, black as 
Jet, nostrils of fire, legs clean and elegant, rising six years. 

e examined him, and found him sound and without 
blemish. A thousand livres was asked for him, 

He might, perhaps, have been bought for less; but 
while D'Artagnan was discussing the price with the dealer, 
Athos was counting the hundred pistoles on the table. 
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Grimaud had a stout, short Picard cob, which cost three 
hundred livres. 

But when the saddle and arms for Grimaud were pur- 
chased, Athos had not a sou left of his hundred and fifty 
pistoles. D’Artagnan offered his friend a part of his 
share, which he should return when convenient. 

But Athos only replied to this proposal by shrugging his 
shoulders, 

“How much did the Jew say he would give for the sap- 
phire if he purchased it ? » said Athos. 

“ Five hundred pistoles.” 

“That is to say, two hundred more—a hundred pistoles 
for you, and a hundred pistoles for me. Well, now, that 
would be a real fortune to us, my friend ; let us go back 
to the Jew’s again.” 

“ What! will you 

“ This ring would certainly only recall very bitter remem- 
brances. Then we shall never be masters of three hundred 


pistoles to redeem it, so that we really should lose two 


hundred pistoles by the bargain. Go, tell him the ring is 
RE DA baa come back with the two hundred 


pistoles.” 
“ Reflect, Athos ! ” 


” 


just now, and we must learn how 


ow A 
e need ready money EAN 


to make sacrifices. Go, D'Artagnan, 60; 


accompany you with his musketoon.” x 
Half, ete afterwards D’Artagnan returned with the 


two thousand livres, and without having met with any 


accident. j 
Thus it was that Athos found at home resources which 


he did not expect. 
—— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


> A VISION. 


At four o’ lock the four friends were all assembled in 
AOSS Areni Their anxiety about their outfits, had 
all disappeared, and each face preserved now only the 
expression of its own secret anxieties, for behind all 


resent happiness is concealed a fear for the future. 


Suddenly Planchet entered, bringing two letters for 


D’Artagnan. i 
The is was a little note neatly folded, with a pretty seal 
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in green wax, on which was impressed a dove bearing a 
branch, 3 
Sine other was a large square epistle, resplendent with the 

terrible arms of his Eminence the cardinal-duke. 

At the sight of the little letter D’Artagnan’s heart 
bounded, for he thought he recognized the writing ; and 
though he had seen it but once, the memory of it remained 
at the bottom of his heart. 

He therefore seized the little letter and opened it eagerly. 

“On Thursday next, at seven o’clock in the evening, 
said the letter, “be on the toad to Chaillot. Look carefully 
into the carriages that pass 3 but if you value your own life, 


you recognize her who exposes herself to everything for 
the sake of seeing you for an instant only.” A 
No signature, ę 
“ That’s a snare,” said Athos ; “ don’t go, D’Artagnan.’ 
“And yet,” replied D’Artagnan, “I think I recognize 


“ That may be forged,” said Athos. “ Between six and 
Seven o’clock the road to Chaillot is quite deserted ; you 
might as well go and ride in the forest of Bondy.” 

“ But suppose we all go,” said D’Artagnan. “ What the 
devil! they won't devour us all four, besides four lackeys, 
besides horses, besides arms,” 

“ And besides, it will be a good chance to’ show off our 
new equipments,” said Porthos, 

“But if it is a woman who writes,” said Aramis, “ and 
she desires not'to be Seen, remember you compromise her, 

Artagnan, That is not behaving like a gentleman.” 

‘a ve will remain in, the background, and he will advance 

lone. S 


“ Yes; butapistol shotis easily fired from a carriage, how- 
ever fast it may be going.” 


“He is right,” said Porthos ; ‘war! Besides, we need 
to try our new arms.” 


“ Bah ! let us enjoy that pleasure,” said Aramis, in his 
mild and careless manner, : 

“* As you please,” said Athos. 

“Gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, “it is half-past four, 
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Bag we have no more than time to be on the road to Chaillot 
y six.” 

“ Besides, if we go out too late, nobody will see us,” said 
Porthos, “ and that would be a pity. Come, gentlemen, let 
us get ready.” 

"But your second letter,” said Athos—“ you forget that. 
It appears to me, however, the seal shows it well deserves 
to be opened. For my part, I declare, D’Artagnan, I 
think it of much more consequence than the little piece of 
waste paper you have so slyly slipped into your bosom.” 

y, an grew red, 
“Well,” said the young man, ‘“‘let us see, gentlemen. 
what his Eminence wants of me.” And D’Artagnan un- 


sealed the letter and read,— 


“M. d’Artagnan, of the king’s guards, company Des 
Essarts, is expected at the Palais-Cardinal this evening at 


eight o’clock. 
a Vase! La HoupENIÈRE, Captain of the Guards.” 


“The devil!” said Athos ; “ here’s a rendezvous much 
ious than the other.” 

ay ‘will go to the second after attending the first,” said 
D’Artagnan. ‘“‘ One is for seven o'clock, and the other for 
eight ; there will be time for both.” wate , 

“Hum! Now, I would not go at all, said Aramis. 
“A gallant knight cannot decline an appointment made by 
a lady; but a prudent gentleman may excuse himself from 
not waiting on his Eminence, particularly when he has 
reason to believe he is not invited in order to receive com- 


liments.” wis 
“I am of Aramis’s opmion, said Porthos. 

“ Gentlemen,” replie D’Artagnan, “I have already re- 
ceived through M. de Cavois a similar invitation from his 
Eminence. I neglected it, and on the morrow a serious mis- 


fortune happened to me. „Constance disappeared. What- 


er ma; , I shall go. if 
we If e e e a said Athos, “ do so. 

“ Yes; but the Bastille ? ” said Aramis. 

“ Bah! you will get me out,” said D'Artagnan. f 

“To be sure we Will,” replied Aramis and Porthos, with 
admirable coolness, as if it were the simplest thing in the 
world—‘‘to be sure we will get you out, if there ; but in the 
meantime, as we are to set off the day after to-morrow, you 
would do much better not to risk the Bastille, 
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“Let us do better than that,” said Athos 3 “do not let 
us leave him during the whole evening. Let each of us wait 
at a gate of the palace with three musketeers behind him ; 
if we see any carriage come out with closed windows, and 
of suspicious appearance, let us fall on it. Tt is a_long 
time since we have had a skirmish with the cardinal’s 
guards. M. de Tréville must think we are dead.” 

“ To a certainty, Athos,” said Aramis, “ you were meant 


to be a general. What do you think of the plan, gentle- 
men ?” 


eight o’clock ; the Tendezvous will be the Place du Palais- 
Cardinal. In the mean’ 


the horses.” 


“T have no horse,” said D’Artagnan ; “but I will take 
one of M, de Tréville’s,” 


“ That is not worth while,” said Aramis ; “ you shall have 
one of mine,” 


ii One of yours! Huw many have you, pray?” asked 
nan, 

“ Three,” replied Aramis, smiling. 

“My dear!” cried Athos, “you are the best-mounted 
Poet of France or Navarre.” : 

“ Listen, my dear Aramis: you don’t want three horses, 
do you? T cannot comprehend why you bought three,” 

“ No; the third was brought to me this very morning by 
c Soom without livery, who would not tell me in whose 
Service he was, and who affirmed he had received orders 
_ from his master__» 

“ Or his mistress,’ interrupted D’Artagnan, 

“Tt makes no difference,” said Aramis —“ and who 
affirmed, as I said, that he had received orders from his 
mistress to place the horse in my stable, without informing 


SO, we can manage famously,” said 

of the two horses will you ride— 

for a moment imagine, D’Artagnan, that I should commit 
“ The unknown giver,” interrupted D’Artagnan, 


“ Or the mysterious benefactress,” said Athos. i 
“So the one you bought will be useless to you?” 
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“ Nearly so.” 

“And you selected it yourself ? z2 

“ With the greatest care. The safety of the horseman, 

ou know, almost always depends on his horse.” 

“ Well, let me have it at the price it cost you.” 

“ I was going to makeyou the offer, my dear D’Artagnan, 
giving you all the time necessary for repaying me such a 

eu 

“« How much did it cost you ?” 

“ Eight hundred livres.” 

“Here are forty double pistoles, my dear friend,” said 
D’Artagnan, taking the sum from his pocket ; “I know this 
is the coin in which you are paid for your poems.” 

“You are abounding in money, are you ?” said Aramis. 

“Money! Rolling in it, my dear fellow !” Ai 

And D’Artagnan ostentatiously jingled the rest of his 
pistoles in his pocket. 

“ Send your saddle, then, to the hôtel of the musketeers, 
and your horse will be brought back with ours.” 

“Very well; but it is almost five o’clock, so make haste.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards Porthos appeared at the 
end of the Rue Férou, mounted on a very handsome jennet ; 
Mousqueton followed him upon an Auvergne horse, small, 
but very good-looking. Porthos was resplendent with joy 
and pride. 

‘At the same time Aramis made his appearance at the other 
end of the street on @ superb English charger ; Bazin fol- 
lowed him on a roan, leading 2 vigorous Mecklenburg horse. 
This last was D’Artagnan's. 

The two musketeers met at the gate. Athos and D:Ar- 
tagnan were watching, their approach from the window. 

% The devil!” cried Aramis ; “you have a magnificent 
horse there, my dear Porthos.” 

“Yes,” replied Porthos, “it is the one that ought to, have 
been sent to me at _ A bad joke of the hus and’s sub- 
stituted the other; but the husband has been punished 
since, and I have obtained full satisfaction.” 

Planchet and Grimaud then appeared leading their 
masters’ horses. D'Artagnan and Athos came down, 
joined their comrades, and all four set forward — Athos 
on a horse he owed +o his wife, Aramis on a horse he owed 
to his mistress, Porthos on @ horse he owed to his procureuse, 
and D’Artagnan on a horse he owed to his good fortune, the 


best mistress possible. 
The lackeys followed. 
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As Porthos had foreseen, the cavalcade producea a good 
effect; and if Madame Coquenard had met Porthos, and 


she had inflicted on her husband’s strong-box. 
Near the Louvre the four friends. chanced to meet M. de 


D’Artagnan took advantage of the opportunity to speak 
to M. de Tréville of the letter with the great red seal and 


M. de Tréville, 

A short gallop brought them to the Chaillot road. The 
day was beginning to decline, Carriages were passing and 
Tepassing, D’Artagnan, watched at some distance by his 
friends, darted a scrutinizing glance into every carriage that 


it was quite twilight, a Carriage appeared, coming at full 
Speed, on the Toad to Sévres, A presentiment instantly 
told D’Artagnan that this Carriage contained the person 
who had appointed the rendezvous, The young man was 


cry of joy. This woman, or rather ‘this apparition—for the 


carriage passed with the rapidity of a vision—was Madame 
Bonacieux. 


make a motion which may lead any one to believe that you 


zerognize her who exposes, hersel to everything for the 
sake of seeing you for an instant only.” pte 
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He stopped, therefore, trembling, not for himself, but for 
the poor woman who had evidently exposed herself to great 
danger by appointing this rendezvous. 

The carriage pursued its way, still going at a full pace, till 
it dashed into Paris and disappeared. 

D’Artagnan remained fixed to the spot, astounded, and 
not knowing what to think. If it was Madame Bonacieux, 
and if she was returning to Paris, why this fugitive inter- 
view ? why this simple exchange of a glance ? why this last 
kiss? If, on the other side, it was not she, which was still - 
quite possible—for the little light that remained rendered 
a mistake easy—if it was not she, might it not be the be- 
ginning of some machination against him with the bait of 
this woman with whom it was known he was in love ? 

His three companions joined him. All had plainly seen 
a woman’s head appear at the window, but none of them, 
except Athos, knew Madame Bonacieux. Athos’s opinion 
was that it was she; but, less preoccupied by her pretty 
face than D’Artagnan, he had fancied he saw another head, 
a man’s head, in the carriage. | 

«Tf that be the case,” said D’Artagnan, “they are 
doubtless transferring her from one prison to another. 
But what can they intend to do with the poor creature, 
and how shall I ever meet her again ?” 

“ Friend,” said Athos gravely, “ remember that the dead 
are the only beings whom we are not likely to meet again 
on this earth. You know something of that, as well as I, 
do you not? Now, if your mistress is not dead, if we have 
just seen her, you will certainly find her again some day. 
‘And perhaps, my dai” added he, with that misanthropic 
tone which was characteristic of him— “perhaps sooner 
than you wish.” v F 5 

Half-past seven struck. The carriage was twenty min- 
utes behind the time appointed. D’Artagnan’s friends 

he had a visit to pay, but at the same 


reminded him that it to 
time observing that there was still time to recede. 


But D’Artagnan was both impetuous and inquisitive. He 
had made up his mind that he would go to the Palais- 
Cardinal, and that he would learn what his Eminence had 
to say to him, Nothing could turn him from his purpose. 

They reached the Rue St. Honoré, and in the Place du 
Palais-Cardinal they found the twelve musketeers who had 
been summoned, walking about in expectation of their 
comrades: Then‘ only they were informed of the matter in 


question. 
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the king’s musketeers, where it was understood that he 
would one day take his place ; he was regarded, therefore, 


sides, in all probability, they were going to have a chance 

to play the cardinal and his People an ill turn, and for such 

expeditions these worthy gentlemen were always ready. 
Athos divided them into three groups, assumed the 


gnan, on his part, entered boldly at the front gate. 

Though he felt himself ably supported, the young man 
was not without some anxiety as he ascended the great 
Staircase of the palace step by step. His treatment of 
milady bore a Strong resemblance to treachery, and he 


$ gnan, shaking his head. “But why has 
he waited till now ? It’s all Siain enough: milady must 
have entered her complaint against me with that hypo- 
critical grief which renders her so interesting, and this last 


whom, alas ! the queen is without power and the king 
without will. D'Artagnan, my Aa E are brave, you 
are prudent, you have excellent qualities, but the women 
will be the ruin of you.” 

e came to this melancholy conclusion as he entered the 
antechamber. He placed his letter in the hands of the 
usher on duty, who showed him into the waiting-room and 


Passed on into the interior of the palace. f 
In this waiting:room were five or 3ix of the cardinal’s 
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guards, who recognized D’Artagnan, and knowing that it 
was he who had wounded Jussac, looked upon him with a 
smile of singular significance. 

This smile seemed ominous to D’Artagnan ; but as our 
Gascon was not easily intimidated, or rather, by reason of 
the great pride natural to the men of his country, he did not 
readily reveal what was passing in his mind when what was 
passing resembled fear, he stood haughtily in front of the 
guards, and waited with his hand on his hip, in an attitude 
by no means deficient in majesty. 

The usher returned and made a sign to D’Artagnan to 
follow him, It appeared to the young man that the guards, 
on seeing him depart, were whispering among themselves. 

He passed along a corridor, crossed a large drawing-room, 
entered a library, and found himself in the presence of a 
man seated at a desk and writing. 

The usher introduced him and retired without speaking 
a word. D’Artagnan remained standing and examined 


bi rata first believed that he had to do with s 
Di a t elievi at he had to do w ome 
Enine ed that the man 


judge examining his papers, but he perceived 
a the desk was Citing, or rather correcting, lines of unequal 
He saw that he 


length by scanning the words on his fingers. 
aed EE of a poet. In an instance the poet closed 


his manuscript, on the cover of which was written Mirame, 
a Tragedy in Five Acts, and raised his head. : 
D’Artagnan recognized the cardinal. 


CHAPTER XL. 
A TERRIBLE VISION: 


Tue cardinal leaned his elbow on his manuscript, his cheek 
on his hand, and looked at the young man for a moment. 
No one had a more searching eye than Cardinal Richelieu, 
and D’Artagnan felt this look run through his veins like a 


Ts ¥ i 
ive however, kept up a brave face, holding his hat in his 
f his Eminence’s good pleasure, without 


d, and itin; mae 
BG: eet but without too much humility. 


o much assurance, 
toe. Sir,” said the cardinal, “are you a D’Artagnan from 


Bane i » replied the young man. 
Hd: F eur, 5 
R there are several branches of the 


“Jf I am not mistaken, ng 
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D’Artagnans at Tarbes and its vicinity,” said the cardinal. 
“ To which do you belong ? ” 

“ I am the son of the one who served in the religious wars 
under the great King Henry, his gracious Majesty’s father.” 

“ That is it. Seven or eight months ago you started from 
your country to seek your fortune in the capital ? ” 

“ Yes, monseigneur,” 

“t You came through Meung, where something befell you 
—I don’t very well remember what, but still something.” 

“ Monseigneur,” said D’Artagnan, “this is what hap- 
pened to me——* 

“ No matter, no matter {” resumed the cardinal, with a 
smile which proved that he knew the story as well as he ° 
who wished to relate it, « You had a letter of introduction 
to M. de Tréville, had you not ? ” 


“ Yes, monseigneur; but in that unfortunate affair at 
Meung——” 

“The letter was lost,” replied his Eminence ; “yes, I 
know that, But M. de Tréville is a skilful physiognomist, 
who knows men at first sight; and he placed you in the 
Company of his brother-in-law, M. des Essarts, leaving you 
to hope that some day you should enter the musketeers.” 

“Monseigneur is quite correctly informed,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, 

“Since that time many things have happened to you, 

ou yere walking one day behind the Chartreux, when it 
would have been better for you if you had been elsewhere, 
Then you took with your friends a journey to the waters of 
Forges ; they Stopped on the way, but you went on. That 


is all very simple: you had business in England,” 
Monseigneur,” 


ene Š said D’Artagnan, quite confused, “I 
< Hunting at Windsor or elsewhtre ; that concerns no- 
body. I am ac 


+ acquainted with the circumstances, because 
it is my business to know everything. On your return you 
were received by an august personage, and I perceive with 
pleasure that you preserve the souvenir she gave you.” 

D’Artagnan placed his hand on the diamond Which the 
queen had given him, 

“The day after that you received a visit from Cavois,” 
resumed the cardinal ;, “he went to desire you to call at the 
palace. You did not make that visit, and you were wrong.” 

“ Monseigneur, I feared I had incurred your Eminence’s 
disfavour.” 


“ How could tbat be, sir ? By following the orders of your 
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superiors with more intelligence and courage than anoth 
would have done, would you incur disfavour when a 
deserve praise? I punish people who do not obey, and not 
those who, like you, obey but too well. As a proof, re- 
member the date of the day when I had you summoned to 
me, and search in your memory for what happened that 
very night.” 

_ Tt was the very evening when Madame Bonacieux’s abduc- 
_ tion took place. D’Artagnan trembled. And he likewise 
recollected that half an hour before the poor woman had 
passed close to him, without doubt carried away once more 

the same power that had caused her disappearance. 

“In short,” continued the cardinal, “as I have heard 
nothing of you for some time, I wished to know what you 
were doing. Besides, you owe me some thanks; you must 

urself have remarked how considerately you have been 
treated in all these circumstances.” 

D'Artagnan bowed respectfully. 

4 > continued the cardinal, “ arose not only from a 
feeling of natural justice, but also from a plan I had marked 
out with respect to you.” 

D’Artagnan became more and more astonished. 

“Y wished to explain this plan to you on the day you re- 
ceived my first invitation + but you did not come. Fortu- 
nately nothing is lost by this delay, and now you are about 
to hear it. Sit down there before me, Monsieur d’Artagnan ; 
you are enough of & nobleman not to listen standing.” 


And the cardinal pointed with his finger to a chair for 


he obeyed. 
“You are brave, Monsieur d@’Artagnan,” continued his 
Eminence; “you are rudent, which is still better. I 
*t be afraid,” said he, 


like men of head and heart. Don 
I mean men of courage. But 


smiling ; “ by men of heart e 
though you are youn: and have hardly entered on life, you 
have powerful ene: ; if you do not take heed, they 


estroy 1? 
“ Alas, Y Jaseignenr 1” replied the young man, “ very 
easily, no doubt ; for they are strong and well supported, 


“Yes, that’s true. But alone as you are, you have 
h, and will do still more, I doubt not. 


already done 
uA much, helieve, to be guided in the adven- 


And n 
And yet er you have chose, for, if T mistake not, you 
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weight of your disfavour ; remain neutral, monseigneur, if 
you find that I act as a gentleman ought to act.” z 
“ Young man,” said Richelieu, “if I am able once again: 
to say to you what I have said to you to-day, I promise you 
to do so.” 
This last expression of Richelieu’s conveyed a terrible 
doubt; it alarmed D’Artagnan more than a threat would 


He opened his mouth to reply, but with a gesture the car- 
dinal dismissed him 
D 


‘aghan went out, but at the door his heart almost 


. This was the fear that restrained him. Thus powerful 
is the influence of a truly great character on all its sur- 
Toundings, 

D’Artagnan descended by the same staircase at which he 
had ente ed, and found Athos and the four musketeers 
Waiting for him at the gate, and beginning to grow uneasy. 
agnan reassured them, and Planchet 


the rank of ensign, and that he had refused, 


i: And you were Tight,” cried Aramis and Porthos, with 
one voice, « 


Athos fell into a dee 
when they were alone, — 
“You have done your duty, D’Artagnan,” said Athos; 
“but yet perhaps you have done wrong.” 
‘Artagnan sighed deeply, for this voice responded to a 
ebigaes told him that great mis- 


P reverie and made no remark, . But 


ville. At that time it Was still believed that the separation 
of the musketeers and the guards would. be only temporary, 
is the king was holding ‘his parliament that very day, 
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and proposed to set out the day after. M. de Tréville 
contented himself with asking D’Artagnan if he could do 
anything for him, but D’Artagnan answered that he was 
supplied with all he wanted. 

That night all the comrades of the company of M. des 
Essarts’s guards and of the company of M. de Tréyille’s 
musketeers who had struck up a mutual friendship came 
together. They were parting to meet again when it should 
please God, and if it should please God. The night, there- 
fore, was a somewhat riotous one, as may be imagined, for 
in such cases extreme preoccupation can be combated only 
by extreme carelessness. 

At the first sound of the morning trumpet the friends 
e musketeers hastening to M. de Tréville’s 


separated, th 

hétel, the guards to M. des Essarts’s. Each of the captains 
then led his company to the Louvre, where the king reviewed 
them. 


The king was dull and appeared ill, which detracted some- 
what from his lofty bearing. In fact, the evening before, a 
fever had seized him in the midst of parliament, while he 
was holding his Bed of J ustice. He had nevertheless decided 
on setting out that same evening ; and in spite of all remon- 
strances he persisted in holding the review, hoping, by a 
vigorous effort at first, to conquer the disease which was 


beginning to lay hold of him. 
The pee, the guards set forward alone on their 
march, the musketeers waiting for the king. This allowed 
Porthos time to go and take a turn in his superb equipment 
in the Rue aux Ours. mh ete) 

pass in his new uniform and 


al ici wife saw him 
He feplicttaris She loved Porthos too dearly to allow 


him to depart thus: she made him a sign to dismount and 
come to her. Porthos ‘was magnificent + his spurs jingled, 
his cuirass glittered, his sword knocked proudly against his 
leg. This time the clerks had no desire to laugh, such an 
-cli i rthoş appear. 
Sree Ee ras e eht into the presence of Master 
Coquenard, whose little gray eye sparkled with anger at seeing 
his cousin all blazing new... Nevertheless, one thing afforded 
him inward consolation: it was expected by every one that 
the campaign would be severe; he hoped quietly in the 
bottom of his heart that Porthos might be killed in the course 
cae iments to Master Coquenard, and 


orth id his com) e u 
tes Hien isev] Seten Coquenard wished him all sorts 


on his fine horse. 
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of prosperities. Madame Coquenard could not restrain her 
tears, but no evil conclusions were deducible from her grief ; 
she was known to be much attached to her relatives, about 
whom she was constantly having bitter quarrels with her 
husband. A 

But the real adieus were made in Madame Coquenard’s 
chamber ; they were heartrending, 

As long as the procureuse could follow her lover with her 
eyes, she waved her handkerchief, leaning so far out of the 
window as to lead people to believe she was about to throw 
herself out. Porthos received all these marks of friendship 
like a man accustomed to such demonstrations. Only as he 


On his part, Aramis wrote a long letter. To whom? No 
one knew, Kitty, who was to set out that evening for 
Tours, was waiting in the next chamber, where she had 
found refuge 

Athos sipped the last bottle of his Spanish wine. 

Meantime, D’Artagnan was marching off with his company, 

n arriving at the Faubourg St. Antoine, he turned round 
to look gaily at the Bastille ; but as he looked at the Bastille 
alone he did not observe milady, who, mounted upon a light 
bay horse, was pointing him out to two ill-looking men who 
hnmediately came close up to the ranks to take notice of 


He execution of her orders, she gave spurs to her horse and 
1Sappeared. 


e two men then followed the company, and on leaving 
the | Faubourg St, Antoine mounted two horses properly 


equipped, which a servant out of livery was holding in 
expectation of their coming, 


—___. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE. 


THE siege of Rochelle was one of the great political events 
of Louis XIIT.’s reign, and one of the cardinal’s great military 


that we should say a few words about it ; Moreover, many 
details of this siege are connected in too important a man- 


OOO DE ee ae 
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ner with the story we have undertaken to relate to allow 
us to pass it over in silence. 

The cardinal’s political views when he undertook this siege 
were considerable. Let us unfold them first, and then we 
will pass on to his private views, which, perhaps, had not 
less infiuence on his Eminence than the former. 

Of the important cities given up by Henry IV. to the 
Huguenots as places of safety there remained only Rochelle. 
It became necessary, therefore, to destroy this last bulwark 
of Calvinism—a dangerous leaven, with which the ferments 
of civil revolt and foreign war were constantly mingling. 

Spaniards, English and Italian malcontents, adventurers 
of all nations, soldiers of fortune of every sect, flocked at the 
first summons to the standard of the Protestants, and or- 
ganized +hemselves, as it were, into a vast association, the 
various branches of which spread at leisure over all parts of 


Europe. 

Rochelle, which had derived a new importance from the 
ruin of the other Calvinist cities, was then the focus of dis- 
sensions and ambitions. Moreover, its port was the last 

f France open to the English, and 


ateway in the kingdom 0} 
Belong: 5 England, our eternal enemy, the car- 


by closing it against 
daal  orapleted the work of Joan of Arc and the Duc de 
Guise. 

Thus Bassompierre, who was at once a Protestant and a 
Catholic—a Protestant by conviction and a Catholic as com- 
mander of the order of the Holy Ghost ; Bassompierre, who 
was a German by birt! and a Frenchman at heart ; in short, 
Bassompierre, who had an especial command at the siege of 
Rochelle—said, as he charged at the head of several other 
Prot t nobles like himself,— 

mm Saco gentlemen, that: we shall be fools enough 
to take Rochelle.” a 

And Bassompierre was right: the 
Ré presaged to him the dragonnade 
taking of Rochelle waa the preface to the re 


encase tes. e hinted, by the side of these views of the 
minister, which belong to history, the chronicler is forced 
to recognize the petty aims of the lover and the jealous rival. 

Richelieu, as every one knows, had been in love with the 
queen. Was this love a purely political affair, or was it 
naturally one of those deep passions which Anne of Austria 
inspired in those who approached her? We cannot tell. 
But at all events we have seen, by the preceding develop- 

13 


cannonade of the Isle of 


s of the Cévennes ; the 
vocation of the 
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he wore on his finger; and even this diamond—supposing 
that D’Artagnan, in his ambitious projects, wished to keep 
it, to make it some day a reminder of the queen’s gratitude— 
had not, in the meanwhile, since he could not part with it, 
more value than the pebbles he trod under his feet. We say 
than the pebbles he trod under his feet, for D’Artagnan made 
these reflections while walking alone along a pretty little 
road leading from the camp to the village of Angoutin. 
Now, these reflections had led him farther than he intended, 
and the day was beginning to decline, when, in the last ray 
of the setting sun, he thought he saw a musket-barrel glit-_ 
tering behind a hedge. 

D’Artagnan had a quick eye and ready wit. He realized 
that the musket had not come there of itself, and that he 
who carried it had not concealed himself behind a hedge 
with any friendly intentions. He determined, therefore, to 
direct his course as far away from it as he could, when, be- 
hind a rock on the Opposite side of the road, he perceived 
the muzzle of another musket-barrel. 

It was evidently an ambuscade. 


No time was to be last. D’Arta ith a 
bound, and at the same in: ES hao eae 


ʻ Should there be a third shot 2 

am a lost man.” $ 
And immediately takin, to hi 

camp, with the swiftness of u his heels, he tan toward the 

so renowned for their agility but a 

; reat i ed, 

the one who had first fired, aving ted tints eee aed 

a second shot, so well aimed this time that the b ‘truck 

his hat and carried it ten Paces from him oneness 
However, as D’Artagnan h: i 

this as he ran, and arrived at hi a iii ed 


TS, very pale an! 


said he to himself, “1 
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quite out of breath. He sat down without saying a word 
to anybody, and began to reflect. 

This event might have three causes. 

The first and the most natural—it might be an ambuscade 
of the Rochellais, who would not be sorry to kill one of his 
Majesty?s guards, first because there would be one enemy 
less, and then because this enemy might have a well-fur- 
nished purse in his pocket. y 

D’Artagnan took his hat, examined the hole made by the 
bullet, and shook his head. The ball was not a musket-ball ; 
it was an arquebuse-ball. The accuracy of the aim had 
first given him the idea that a particular kind of weapon had 
been employed. It could not, then, be a military ambuscade, 
as the ball was not of the regulation calibre. 

It might be a kind remembrance of the cardinal’s. We 
remember that at the very moment when, owing to the 
blessed ray of the sun, he perceived the gun-barrel, he was 
thinking with astonishment on his Eminence’s forbearance 


toward him. q x 
But D'Artagnan shook his head. For people against 
whom he had only to stretch out his hand, his Eminence 
had rarely recourse to such means. | 
It might be a vengeance of milady’s. 


That was the most probable. 
He vainly tried to remember the faces or dress of the 


assassins ; he had run away SO swiftly that he had not had 


leisure t tice anything. 
“ Ah, te Waid 1” murmured D’Artagnan, ‘where 


? ly I need you! ” 
ER y aia very bad night. Three or four times 
he started up, imagining that a man was approaching his 
bed to stab him. Nevertheless, day dawned without the 

ingi ny €vent. 
Carne a in realized that what was deferred „was not 
Jost. He remained all day. in his quarters, assigning as a . 
reason to himself thatthe weather was bad. 

‘At nine o'clock the next morning the drums beat the 
salute. The Duc d’Orléans was inspecting the posts. The 
guards ran to their aoe and D’Artagnan took his place in 

e mi i nrades.- 
ba sate pa HER the front of the line. Then all the 

ched him to pay him their compli- 


ior offi roa 
as Me az Tone captain of the guards, among the 


t. . y 
Rs the end of a moment D’Artagnan imagined that M, des 
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Essarts made him a sign to come to him. He waited for. a 
fresh gesture on the part of his superior, for fear he might 
be mistaken; but when this gesture was repeated, he left 
the ranks, and advanced to receive his orders. 

“ Monsieur is about to ask for some gallant men for a 

+ dangerous mission, but one that will do honour to those who 
shall accomplish it, and I made you a sign in order that you 
might hold yourself in readiness.” 

“Thank you, captain,” replied D’Artagnan, who desired 
nothing nuore than to distinguish himself in the lieutenant- 
general's eyes. 

It seems the Rochellais had made a sortie during the night, 
andi had retaken a bastion which the royal army had gained 
‘possession of two days before; the point was to ascertain, 
by reconnoitring, how the enemy guarded this bastion. 

In fact, at the end of a few minutes, Monsieur raised his 
voice and said,— 


“ I want for this mission three or four volunteers, led by 
a trusty man.” 

“ As to the trusty man, I have him at hand, monseigneur,” 
said M. des Essarts, pointing to D’Artagnan; “and as to 
the four or five volunteers, monseigneur has but to make his 
intentions known, and the men will not be wanting.” 

“ Four gallant men who will risk being killed with me!” 
said D’Artagnan, raising his sword. 

Two of his comrades of the guards immediately sprang for- 
ward, and two soldiers having joined them, the number was 
deemed sufficient ; so D’Artagnan declined all others, as he 
was unwilling to injure the chances of those who came for- 
ward first. 

Tt was not known whether, after taking the bastion, the 
Rochellais had evacuated it or left a garrison in it; so the 
object was to examine the place near enough to ascertain. 

D’Artagnan set out with his four companions, and followed 
the trench. The two guardsmen marched abreast with him, 
and the two soldiers followed behind. . 

Screened by the revetment, they came within a hundred 
paces of the bastion. There, on turning round, D’Artagnan 
perceived that the two soldiers had disappeared. 

He thought that they had stayed behind from fear, and so 
he continued to advance. - 

At the turning of the counterscarp they found themselves 
within about sixty paces of the bastion. 

No one was to be seen, and the bastion seemed abandoned. 

The three men of the forlorn hope were deliberating 
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wnether to proceed any farther, when suddenly a circle of 
smoke enveloped the stone giant, and a dozen balls came 


a flight. 
On arriving at the angle of the trench which was to serve 


them as a rampart, one of the guardsmen fell; a ball had 
. passed through his breast. The other, who was safe and 
sound, kept on his way to camp. r 

D? an was not willing to abandon his companion 
thus, and stooped down to raise him and assist him in re- 
gaining the lines. But at this moment two shots were - 
fired, One ball hit the bead of the already wounded guards- 
man, and the other flattened itself against a rock, after pass- 


ing within two inches of DiAriasnan, 

The young man turned quickly round, for this attack 
could not come from the bastion, which was masked by the 
angle of the trench. The idea of the two soldiers who had 
abandoned him occurred to his mind, and reminded him of 
the assassins of two evenings before. So he resolved this 
time to satisfy on this point, and fell on his come 


rade’s body as though he were dead. 

He instantly saw two heads appearing above an abandoned 

work, within es of him; they were the heads of his 

two soldiers. wa iaa no; been mistaken ; these 
roll m only for the purpose of assas- 

two men had f ting that the young man’s death would 


pra hraka my’s account 
: e ; 
pe et Fat be merely wounded and might acera ks 
cante up to m wi e ose of make 
oftheir eed y eane deceived by D'Artagnan’s 


ick, ted to reload their guns. 
te they aer re with Pp im, D'Artagnan, who 
in falling had taken great care not to let go his sword, sud- 


nly got å with pon th 

er eee realized that if they fled toward the camp 
without killing their. man they should be accused by him; 
therefore their first dea was to desert to the enemy. One 
of them took his gun by the barrel, and used it as he would 
a club. He aimed 2 terrible bi 


it by springing oF one side ; 
sie ad to the bandit, who at once darted off toward 
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the bastion. As the Rochellais who guarded the bastion 
were ignorant of the intentions of the man they saw coming 
toward them, they fired at him, and he fell, struck by a ball 
which broke his shoulder. 

‘Meantime D’Artagnan had thrown himself on the other 
soldier, attacking him with hissword. The struggle was not 
long. The wretch had nothing to defend himself with but 
his discharged arquebuse. The guardsman’s sword slipped 
down the barrel of the now useless weapon, and pierced the 
thigh of the assassin, who fell. 

D’Artagnan immediately placed the point of the weapon 
at his throat. I 

“Oh, do not kill me!” cried.the bandit. “ Pardon, par- 
don, officer, and I will tell youall!” ` 

“ Is your secret important enough for me to spare your 
life, I wonder ? ” asked the young man, withholding his arm. 

“Yes; if you think existence worth anything to a man of 
twenty-two, as you are, and who have everything to hope 
for, being handsome and brave, as you are.” 

Wretch,” cried D'Artagnan, “ see here, speak quickly ! 
Who employed you to assassinate me ? ” 

‘, A woman whom I don’t know, but who is called milady.” 

But if you don’t know this woman, how do you know 
her name?” 

My comrade knew her and called herso. She made the 
bargain with him, and not with me; he has even now in his 
pocket a letter from that person, which must be of great 

importance to you, judging by what I have heard.” 

vs Bat how are you concerned in this ambuscade ? ” 
aa 7 Proposed to me to undertake it with him, and I 


“And how much did 
“ A hundred louis.” ae 


“Well, good enough į ” 


give you for this fine enterprise?” 


a said the young man, laughing ; 
oe thins I am worth something. A hundred louis ! 
ell, that was a temptation for two miserable éreatures 


like you. So I understand yo ted it, and I t you 
my pardon, but on one condition,” = Sa Ne Pa a 


“What is that ? ” said the soldier, 
that all was not over. 
__ “That you go and fetch me the letter your comrade has 
in his pocket.” 
“Why,” cried the bandit, “ that is only another way of 


killing me. How can you wish me to go and fetch that 
letter under the fire from the bastion P= P 


uneasy at perceiving 
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“ Nevertheless you must make up your mind to go and 
fetéh it, or I swear you shall die by my hand.” 

“Pardon, sir; have pity on me! In the name of the 
young lady you love, and who you perhaps think is dead, 
but is not | ” cried the bandit, throwing himself on his knees 
and leaning on his hand, for he began to lose his strength 
with his blood. i 

“ And how do you know there is a young woman whom I 
love, or that I thought that woman dead ? ” asked D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

“ By the letter which my comrade has in his pocket.” 

“You see, then,” said D’Artagnan, “ that I must have 
that letter. So no more delay, no more hesitation, or else, 
whatever may be my repugnance to soiling my sword a 
second time with the blood of a wretch like you, I swear 
on the faith of an honourable man: 2a 

And at these words D’Artagnan made such a threatening 
gesture that the wounded man sprang up. f 

“ Stop, stop!” cried he, regaining courage from his very 
terror; “ I will go—I will go pe : 

D’Artagnan took the soldier’s arquebuse, made him go on 
before him, and drove him toward his companion by prick- 
ing him behind with his sword. h f 

Tt was a frightful thing to see this unfortunate being, 
leaving a long track of blood on the ground he passed over, 
pale with approaching death, trying to drag himself along, 
without being seen, to his accomplice’s body, which lay at 

m him. 
Tee ao strongly painted on his face, covered with a 
cold sweat, that D’Artagnan took pity on him, and casting 
i ntempt,— » 
onni il ye eae Been I vin show you the difference between 
a man of true couragecand a coward, as you are. Stay, I 
will go.” eee 

‘And with a light step, an eye on the watch, observing the 
movements of the enemy and taking advantage of all the 
aid afforded by the nature Sp Aopen D’Artagnan suc- 

i ing the second soldier. 
EEE means of attaining his object—to search 
him on the spot, or to carry him away, making a buckler 
of his body, and then search him in the trench. 

D’Artagnan preferred the second means, and lifted the 


assassin on his shoulders at the very moment the enemy 


aren slight shock, the dull thud of three balls penetrating the 
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flesh, a last cry, a convulsion of agony, proved to D’Artagnan 
that the man who had just tried to assassinate him had saved 
his life. 


ong some unimportant papers he found the following 
etter, the one which he had gone to get at the risk of his 
life :— 

“ Since you have lost track of that woman, and she is now 
in safety in the convent, which you should never have 
allowed ‘her to Teach, try, at least, not to miss the man. 
If you do, you know that my hand reaches far, and that you 


ee repay me very dearly the hundred louis you have had 
of me.” 


he had undertaken, with his comrade, the man just killed, 
to abduct a young woman about to leave Paris by the gate 

V but having stopped to drink at a saloon, they 
ad missed the carriage by ten minutes. 

ut what were you to have done with the woman ? ” 
asked D’Artagnan, in great agitation, 

© Jere to have conveyed her to a hôtel in the Place 
Royale, Said the wounded man, 


es, yes,” murmured D’ Art: n ; “that’s the place— 
milady’s own residence,” pore x 


Then the young man, shuddering, felt what a terrible 
thirst of vengeance impelled this woman to destroy him, as 
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along the Chaillot road like an apparition, were now ex- 
plained. e 

Hereafter, as Athos had predicted, it was possible that he 
should find Madame Bonacieux, and a convent was not im- 
pregnable, 

This idea completely restored clemency to his heart. He 
turned to the wounded man, who had watched with intense 
anxiety all the varying expressions of his,countenance, and 
holding out his arm to him,— 

“ Come,” said he; “I will not abandon you thus. Lean 
upon me, and Jet us return to camp.” 

“ Yes,” said the man, who could scarcely believe in such 
magnaning®y ; “ but is it not to have me hanged ? ” 

“You have my word,” said he. “For the ‘second time 
I give you your life.” 

The wounded man sank upon his knees, and again kissed 
his preserver’s feet; but D’Artagnan, who no longer had 
a motive for staying so near the enemy, cut short the 
evidences of his gratitude. 5 

The guardsman who had returned at the first discharge 
had announced the death of his four companions, There was 
therefore much astonishment and delight in the regiment 
when the young man was seen to come back safe and sound. 

D’Artagnan explained the sword-wound of his companion 
by a sortie which he improvised. He told of the other 
soldier’s death ‘and the perils they had encountered, This 
recital was for him the occasion of a veritable triumph. 
The whole army talked of this expedition for a day, and 
Monel cases! Hai Co Dim Pa neat own recompense, 

1 vas eve! ca £ lite 
E eed in the restoration of the tranquillity 
he had lost. In fact, D’Artagnan believed that he might 
indulge in a little tranquillity since one of his two enemies 
was killed, and the other devoted to his interests. 

This tranquillity proved one thing, which was, that 
D’Artagnan did not yet know milady. 

o 


CHAPTER XLII 


THE ANJOU WINÐ- 


less news of the king’s health, the report 
gan to prevail in the camp ; and as 
he at the siege in person, it was 


AFTER almost hope 
of his convalescence be: 
he was very anxious 10 
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said that as soon as he could mount on horseback he would 
set forward. 

Meantime Monsieur, who knew that from one day to an- 
other he might be superseded in his command by the Duc 
d’Angouléme, or Bassompierre, or Schomberg, who were all 
eager for the post, did but little, wasted his time in idle 
experiments, and dared not risk any great enterprise to 
drive the English from the Isle of Ré, where they still 
besieged the citadel of St. Martin and the fort of La Prée, 
while on their side the French were besieging Rochelle. 

D’Artagnan, as we have said, had become more tranquil. 
He felt only one uneasiness, and that was at not hearing 
from his three friends. z 

But one morning early in November everything was ex- 
plained to him by this letter, dated from Villeroi :— 


“ MONSIEUR D'ARTAGNAN, —MM. Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis, after giving an entertainment at my house, and 
having a very gay time, created such a disturbance that the 
provost of the castle, a very rigid man, has had them con- 
fined for some days ; but I fulfil the order they have given 
me by forwarding to you a dozen bottles of my Anjou wine, 
with which they are much taken. They are desirous that 


you should drink to their health in their favourite wine. I © 


have done so, and am, sir, with 
humble and obedient servant, 


“ GODEAU, Steward of the Musketeers.” 


. 
“ That’s good ! ” cried D’Artagnan ; “ they think of me in 
their pleasures, as I thought of them in my troubles. Well, 


I will certainly drink t i h wi 

Twiins din E Eto their ea with all my heart, but 
And D’Artagnan went after two guardsmen with whom he 

had formed greater intimacy than with the others, to invite 

them to drink with him this delicious Anjou wine which had 

just been sent him from Villeroi. 


One of the two guardsmen d that i d 
the other for the next. Me here Seca eRe Tapas 


So th i F; P 
after that. e meeting was fixed fot the day 


D’Artagnan, on his Teturn, sent the twelve bottles of wine 
to the messroom of the guards, enjoining that great care be 
taken of it. Then at nine in the morning of the day ap- 
pointed, as the dinner was fixed for twelve o’clock, D’Artag- 
nan sent Planchet to assist in making the preparations. 

Planchet, yery proad of being saised to the dignity of 


great respect, your very 
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<a, thought he would get everything ready, like an in- 
telligent man; and with this object in mind called in the 
assistance of the lackey of one of his master’s guests, named 
Fourreau, and the sham soldier who had tried to kill D’Ar- 
tagnan, and who, belonging to no corps, had been in D’Ar- 
tagnan’s service, or rather Planchet’s, ever since D’Artagnan 
had saved his life. ’ 

The hour of the banquet having come, the two guests ar- 
rived, took their places, and the dishes were served on the 
table. Planchet waited, towel on arm; Fourreau uncorked the 
bottles; and Brisemont, as the convalescent was named, 
carefully poured into glass decanters the wine, which seemed 
to be rather muddy after the joltings of the journey. As 
the first bottle of this wine was a little thick at the bottom, 
Brisemont poured the dregs into a glass, and D’Artagnan 
allowed him to drink it, for the poor devil had not as yet 


much strength. y ; 
The guests, after having eaten their soup, were on the 
point of touching the first glass of wine to their lips, when 
suddenly the cannon roared from Fort Louis and Fort Neuf. 
Instantly the guardsmen, imagining this to be caused by 
some unexpected attack, either of the besieged or the Eng- 
lish, sprang to their swords. D'Artagnan, not less'eager than 
they, did the same, and all three ran out, in order to repair 
O were they out of the messroom when they 
learned the cause of the noise. Cries of “ Hurrah for the 
king! hurrah for the cardinal!” were resounding on every 
side, and drums were ing in all directions. x 
In fact, the king, impatient, as we have said he was, hac 
made forced marches, and had just arrived with all his 
household and a reinforcement of ten thousand Sooper tees 
musketeers rode in front of him and behind him. = 


i ith his company drawn up in line, saluted 
bs Hae eae ut sture his reads! whom he followed 


i ive ge y 
sm his Se and ME de Tréville, who instantly recognized 
P Tho ceremony of reception over, the four friends were soon 


i *s arms. 
F tee 1 > pened D'Artagnan, “you could not have 


R A d 
i ortunely; the dinner cannot have hai 

aay si ue es it, gentlemen >? added the young man, 
turning to the two guardsmen, whom he introduced to his 


te t n sald Porthos, “ 2o it seems we wore feasting | a 
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“I hope,” said Aramis, “there are no women at your 
dinner-party.” 

“ Is there any drinkable wine in your shanty ? ’* asked 
Athos. 

“ Well, by Jove! there is your own, my dear friend,” 
replied D’Artagnan. 

“ Our wine! ” exclaimed Athos in astonishment, 

“ Yes, the wine you sent me,” * 

“ We sent you wine ? ” 

“Yes; you know what I mean—the wine from the slopes 
of Anjou.” 

“ Yes, I know very well the wine you mean.” 

“ The wine you prefer.” 

“ Doubtless, when I can get neither champagne nor cham- 
bertin.”” 


“ Well, in the absence of champagne and chambertin, you 
must be satisfied with this,” 

“And so, connoisseurs as we are, we have had some 
Anjou wine sent us, have we ? ” exclaimed Porthos.’ 

i Nos it is the wine that was sent me with your compli- 
ments, 


“With our compliments?” exclaimed the three mus- 
keteers. ` 


if Did you send this wine, Aramis ? ” said Athos, 
«No; and you, Porthos ?” 

No; and you, Athos ? ” 

“Not? 

< Well, but if it was not you, it was your steward,” said 
D Artagnan, 

Ki Our steward { ” 


es, your steward—Godeau, the steward of the mus- 
keteers.” 


“Pon my wi 
Porthos ; “let 
it 

“No,” said Athos; 
an unknown source,” 

“ You are right, Athos,” said D'Artagnan, “ Did none of 
you order Godeau to send me wine ? ” 


“No; and yet you say he has sent you some with our 
compliments ? *” 


“ Here is his letter,” said D’Artagnan, and he exhibited 
the note to his comrades. 


“ That is not his writing !” said Athos; “I know it. Be- 
fore we left Villeroi I settled the accounts of our crowd.” 


ord! never mind whete it comes frora,” said 
us taste it, and if it is good, let us drink 


“ don’t drink wine which comes from 
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“Tt is a forged letter,” said Porthos. “ We have not 
been under arrest.” 

“D'Artagnan,” said Aramis in a reproachful tone, ““ how 
could you believe that we had made a disturbance ? ”” 

D’Artagnan grew pale, and a convulsive trembling shook 
all his limbs. 

“Thou alarmest met” said Athos, who never used thee 
and thou but upon very particular occasions. “ What has 
happened ? ” 

f Hasten { hasten, friends!” cried D’Artagnan ; “‘a hor- 
rible suspicion crosses my mind! Can this be another 
vengeance on that woman’s part ? ” 


Athos now turned pale. 
hed towards the messroom, the three 


rds following him. 


the dining-room was > 
and rolling in horrible convulsions. i y 
Planchet and Fourreau, pale as death, were trying to aid 


him; but it was Jain that all assistance was useless—all 
the fee ere dying man were distorted with the death 


struggle... cried he, -percelving D'Artagnan“ aht it is 
frightful? You pretend to pardon me, and you poison 


2 
ee cried D’Artagnan—“ I, wretched man? What do 
you mean ? ave me the wine; I say that you told 


me ws ied: oT Ay you wished to avenge yourself on me, 
$t is horrible |” 
and Tarna itis hor igemont,” said D'Artagnan, “do 
i year to you—I protes 
at sera mat is abawe ! God will punish you |—My 
God grant that he may One day suffer what I suffer!” 

“ T swear to you on the Gospel,” said, DA = BE 
ing hi b yng: ; ; 
the himself dow ieqned, and I was going to drink of it as 
you did:** eee a 

jeve you.” crie! e soldier. 

nat be ot bela under redoubled torments. : 

“Prightful | frightful i” murmured Athos, while Porthos 
broke the bottles and Aramis gave orders, a little too late, 
to send fore ca Tl said D’Artagnan, “you come once 


“Oh, my siena ot oniy mine, but the lives of these 


mors to save my 
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. oe 
believe, D’Artagnan, that it is the queen who has selected 
the convent for her ?” 

“ At least I imagine so.” 

“ In that case, Porthos will assist us,” 

“ And how, please ? ” ! 

“ Why, by your marchioness, your duchess, your prin- 
cess ; she must have a long arm.” 

“ Hush t” said Porthos, placing his finger on his lips. 
“ I believe she is of the cardinal’s party. She must know 
nothing of the matter.” 

ere said Aramis, “I take upon myself to get news 
of her.” 
“You, Aramis!” cried the three friends, “How?” 4 

“ By the queen’s almoner, with whom I am very inti- 
mately acquainted,” 

And with this assurance the four friends, having 
finished their modest repast, separated, promising to 
meet again that evening. D’Artagnan returned to the 
Minimes, and the three musketeers repaired to the king’s 
quarters, where they had to prepare their lodging. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE TAVERN OF THE RED DOVECOT, 


MEaNWutLe the king, who, though he had so recenti 
arrived, was in such haste to face the enemy, and, with 
wore reason than the cardinal, shared his hatred for 
Buckingham, desired eve disposition to be made, first 
to drive the English from ihe Isle of Ré, and afterwards to 
press the siege of Rochelle. But in spite of himself, he 
was delayed by the dissensions which broke out between 
pronor and Schomberg against the Duc d’An- 
gouléme. 

Bassompierre and Schomberg were marshals of France, 
and claimed their right to command the army under the 
king’s orders; but the cardinal, fearing that Bassom- 
pierre, who was Huguenot at heart, might but feebly press 
the English and Rochellais, his co-religionists, supported 
the Duc d’Angouléme, whom the king, at his instigation, 
had named lieutenant-general. The result was that, to 
avoid seeing Bassompierre and Schomberg desert the army, 
they had to give a separate command to each. Bassom- 
Pierre tock up his quarters to the north of the city between 
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La Leu and Dompierre ; the Duc d'Angoulême to the east, 
between Dompierre and Perigny; and M. de Schomberg 
to the south, between Perigny and Angoutin. : 

Monsieur’s headquarters were at Dompierre. 

The king’s headquarters were sometimes at Étré, some- 
times at La Jarrie. 

The cardinal’s quarters were upon the downs, at the bridge 
of La Pierre, in a simple house without any entrenchment. 

Thus Monsieur watched Bassompierre ; the king, the Duc 
d'Angoulême ; and the cardinal, M. de Schomberg. 

‘As soon as this organization was effected, they set about 
driving the English from the island. 

The opportunity was favourable. The English, who 
require, above everything, good living in order to be good 
soldiers, having only salt meat and bad biscuit to eat, had 
many sick men in their camp. Furthermore, the sea was 

d of the year on all the coasts of 
and every day wrecked some vessel or other, 
nt of L’Aiguillon to the trench 
was, at every tide, literally covered with flotsam and 
jetsam from pinnaces, row-barges, and feluccas. The 
consequence was, that even if the king’s troops should 
remain quietly in c 
Buckingham, who 


obstinacy, wou! 4 
But as M. de Toirac reported that everything in the 


the 


The English, driven back foot by 
foot, beaten in every skirmish, and overwhelmed in the 

obliged to re-embark, 
d men, among 
ant-colonels, two 


hundred and fifty captains, and twenty gentlemen of 

rank, four pieces of cannon, and sixty colours, which were 

taken to Paris by Claude de Ree ave and suspended with 
eat pomp in the arches of Notre Dame. 

STe Sree were sung in the camp, and afterwards 


throughout France- 
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The cardinal wes left free to carry on the siege mishoat 
having, at least for the moment, anything to fear fram the 

lish. 

Se envoy of the Duke of Buckingham, named Montague, 
was taken, and proof was obtained of a league between the 
Empire, Spain, England, and Lorraine. This league was 
directed against France. Furthermore, in Buckingham’s 
headquarters, which he had been forced to abandon more 
precipitately than he expected, papers. were found con- 
firming this league, and, as the cardinal asserts in his 
Memoirs, strongly compromising Madame de Chevreuse, 
and consequently the queen, 4 

All the responsibility rested on the cardinal, for one 
cannot be a despotic minister without responsibility ; 
therefore all the resources of his mighty genius were 
expended night and day engaged in ‘listening to the 
ppouiest rumour heard in any of the great kingdoms of 

‘urope. 

The cardinal was acquainted with Buckingham’s 
activity, and more particularly his hatred. If the league 
threatening France should triumph, all his influence 
would be lost. Spanish policy and Austrian policy would 
have their representatives in the cabinet of the Louvre, 
where they had only partisans as yet; he, Richelieu, the 
French minister, the really national minister, would be 
ruined. The king, who, while obeying him like a child, 
hated him as a child hates his master, would abandon him 
to the personal vengeance of Monsieur and the queen; so 
his ruin was perhaps the ruin of France. All this had to 
be guarded against. 

o couriers, constantly growing more numerous, were 
seen succeeding one another, day and night, in the little 
house of the bridge of La Pierre, ‘where the cardinal had 
established his residence, 

These were monks wearing the frock with such an ill 
grace that it was easy to see they belonged especially to the 
church militant; women, rather awkward in their cos- 
tume of pages, while their large breeches could not entirely 
conceal their rounded forms ; and peasants with blackened 
hands but fine limbs, who smacked of the man of quality 
a league off. In addition to these there were less agree- 
able visitors, for two or three times it was bruited thatthe 
cardinal had narrowly escaped assassination. A 

True, the cardinals enemies declared that it was he 
himself who set these bungling assassins to work, in 
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order, if need were, to have the right of retaliation; but 
what ministers say, or what their enemies say, isnot to 
be believed. 

The cardinal, to whom his most inveterate detractors 
have never denied personal bravery, was not prevented, 
however, from making excursions by night, sometimes 
to communicate to the Duc d’Angouléme important 
orders ; sometimes to go and confer with the king ; some- 
times to have an interview with a messenger whom he 
did not wish to receive at his headquarters. i 

On their part, the musketeers, who had not much to do 
with the siege, were not under very strict orders, and led 
a jolly life. This was all the easier for them, and for our 
three companions in particular, because, as they were M, 
de Tréville’s friends, they readily obtained from him special 
permission to remain outside after the closing of camp. 

Now, one evening, when D’Artagnan, who was in the 


trenches, was not able to accompany them, Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis, mounted on their war-horses, enveloped in 
their military cloaks, with their hands on their pistol- 
butts, were returning from an ale-house called the Red 
Dovecot, which Athos had discovered two days before 
on the road to La Jarrie. They were riding along on the 
road leading to the camp, and quite on their guard, as we 
have stated, for fear of an ambuscade, when, about a 
quarter of a league from the village of Boinar, they fancied 
they heard the 4rampli of horses approaching them. 
All three instanth halted, closed in, and waited, occupy- 
ing the middle a In an instant, just as the 
moon broke out from behind a cloud, they saw appear at a 
turn of the road two who, on perceiving them, 
stopped in their turn, So to deliberate whether they 
Sheela continue thet TOM? Soe friends, and Athos 
aroused uspicio: > , 
nding a tow aces in advance of the others, cried in a firm 
Voie ne there P™ 

ppt goes thero P yourselves p” replied ono of the two 


q 1 


there? Answer, ae 
“Beware of what you 

a ‘which appeared accustomed to oan k 
“Tt is some superior making his nig! rounds, 

waa Atos “ Go you mean to da. gentlemen P 


s a CC 
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throwing himself on me he let it pass through his body. I 
only know for a certainty that he fell, and it seemed to me 
he was carried off with his two companions.” 

“The devil, gentlemen!” said the cardinal; “ three men 
disabled in a saloon squabble! You don’t do your work by 
halves. And pray what was your quarrel about ?” 

“ These fellows were drunk,” said Athos, “and knowing 
that a lady had arrived at the tavern this evening, they were 
on the point of forcing her door.’ > 

“Forcing her door!” said the cardinal; “and for what 
purpose ?” ` ‘ 

“To do her violence, without doubt,” said Athos. “I 
have had the honour of informing your Eminence that these 
wretches were drunk,” 


“And was the lady young and handsome ?” asked the 
cardinal in some anxiety. 

‘ We did not see her, monseigneur,” said Athos. 

“You did not see her! Ah, very well,” replied the 
cardinal quickly ; “you acted quite right in defending a 
woman’s honour; and as I myself am going to the Red 
Dovecot, I shall know whether you have told me truth 
or not.” 


ss Monseigneur,” said Athos haughtily, “ to save our lives, 
we would not tell a lie.” 

“Therefore I do not doubt what you say, Monsieur 
Athos, I do not doubt it for a single instant; but,” he 
added, to change the conversation, “the lady was alone, 

I suppose ?” 

The lady had a cavalier in the room with her,” said 
Athos, “ but as this cavalier did not show himself in spite 
of my aore; ae is i be presumed that he is a coward.” i 

udge not rashly,’ sa ” replied the cardinal. 

Athos bowed. aes He gespe; p , 

„“ And now, gentlemen, that’s all very well,” continued 
his Eminence. “I know what I wanted to know. Follow 
me. 0 

The three musketeers fell behind his Eminence, who again 
enveloped his face in his cloak and started up ‘his horse, 
keeping at from eight to ten paces in advance of his four 
companions. 

They soon reached the silent, solitary tavern. The land- 
lord doubtless knew what illustrious visitor was coming, 
and had consequently sent intruders away. 

At ten paces from the door the cardinal made a sign to 
his attendant and the three musketeers to halt. A saddled 
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horse was fastened to the window-shutter. The cardinal 
knocked three times in a peculiar manner. i 

A man enveloped in a cloak immediately came out, and 
exchanged some rapid words with the cardinal ; after which 
he got on horseback and set off in the direction of Surgéres, 
which was likewise that of Paris. 

“ Advance, gentlemen,” said the cardinal. 

“You have told me the truth, gentlemen,” said he, ad- 
dressing the three musketeers, “ and it will not be my fault 
if our meeting this evening be not advantageous to you ; 
meanwhile follow me.” 

The cardinal alighted; the three musketeers followed his 
example. The cardinal threw the bridle of his horse to 
his attendant; the three musketeers fastened their horses 


to the shutters. i 
The landlord stood at the door; for him, the cardinal 


was only an officer coming to visit a lady. 
“ Have you a room on the ground floor where these gentle- 


men can wait, near a good fire ? ” the cardinal asked. | 
The landlord opened the door of a large room, in which a 
poor stove had just been replaced by a large and excellent 


fireplace. 
“T have this, sir,” said he. 
“That will do,” replied the cardinal.—“ Come in, gentle- 
men, and be kind enough to wait for me; I shall not be 


more than half an hour.” aAa 
And while the three musketeers were going into the 
ound-floor room, the cardinal, without asking further 
information, mounted the staircase like a man who has no 


need of his way being pointed out to him. 
—— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


cafe UTILITY OF STOVE-PIPES. 
Ir was evident t suspecting it, and actuated 
solely by their c enturous characters, our 
three friends had just rendered a service to some one whom 
the cardinal honoured with his special protection. 
Now who was that some mer mi wee the aie the 
ket t to each other. en, seeing that-none 
Ree sae could furnish was satisfactory, 


f the replies their wits i 
Porthos called the landlord and asked for dios. 
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„Porthos and Aramis sat down at the table and began to 
play. Athos walked about in a contemplative mood. 

While thinking and walking, Athos kept passing and re- 
passing before the stove-pipe, broken in half, the other end 
of which went into the upper chamber ; and every time he 
passed he heard a murmur of words, which at length at- 
tracted his attention. Athos went close to it, and dis- 
tinguished some words which undoubtedly seemed to deserve 
so deep an interest that he beckoned to his friends to be 
silent, remaining himself bent, with his ear placed against. 
the opening of the lower orifice. 

“ Listen, milady,” said the cardinal; “the affair is im» 
portant. Sit down and let us talk.” 

“ Milady ! ” murmured Athos. 

“J am listening to your Eminence with the greatest atten- 
tion,” replied a woman’s voice that made the musketeer 
start. 

“ A small vessel, with an English crew, whose captain is 
devoted to me, awaits you at the mouth of the Charente, 
at Fort de la Pointe. He will set sail to-morrow morning.” 

“E must go there to-night, then ?” z 

“Instantly! That is to say, as soon as you have received 
my instructions. Two men, whom you will find at the door 
on going out, will serve as your escort. You will let me 
leave first, and, half an hour after, you can go away 10 
your turn.” 

“Yes, monseigneur, Now let us return to the mission in 
‘which you wish to empioy me, and, as I desire to continue 
to merit your Eminence’s confidence, deign to explain it 
to me in clear and precise terms, so that I may not commit 
any error,” 

There was a moment of deep silence between the two 
speakers. Tt was evident the cardinal was weighing before- 
hand the terms in which he was about to speak, and that 
milady was collecting all the powers of her mind to under- 
stand the things he was about to say, and to engrave them 
in her memory when they were spoken. s 

Athos took advantage of this moment to tell his two com- 
panions to fasten the door on the inside, and to beckon them 
to come and listen with him. 

The two musketeers, who Joved their ease, each brought 
a chair for himself and one for Athos, All three then sat 
down with their heads together and their ears alert. 

“ You will go to London,” pursued the cardinal; “ when 
you reach London you will seek out Buckingham.” 
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“J must beg your Eminence to observe,” said toilad: 
“that since the affair of the diamond studs, about sion 
the duke always suspected me, his Grace has been very 
mistrustful of me.” 

“© Well, this time,” said the cardinal, “itis nota question 
of worming yourseli into his confidence, but you will pre- 
sent yourself frankly and loyally as a negotiator.” 

“Frankly and loyally,” repeated milady, in an unspeak- 
able tone of duplicity. ‘ 

“Yes, frankly and loyally,” replied the cardinal, in the 
same tone. “This whole negotiation is to be carried on 
openly.” : 

“T will follow your Eminence’s instructions to the letter. 
I only await your giving them.” 

“You will go to Buckingham in my behalf, and you will 
inted with all the preparations he has 


‘uneasiness, since at the first 


accomplish the threat you make 

“Yes, for I have the proofs. 
(“I must be able to present 
“ Unquestionably. And you will tell him T will publish 
the report of Bois- obert and of the Marquis de Beautru, 
i i ith the queen which the duke 


regarding the interview | 1 
had at the constable’s residence, on the evening Madame la 
as! ball. Yor val tell a in oa 
that hi not doubt anything, t he came there in the 
that he may fo Great Mogul, which the Chevalier de Guise 
was to have worn, and which he bought for three thousand 
pistolos.” Ma 
well, mseigneur. y 
NE Been trance and departure on the night 


“into the palace in the character of 


t orrectnes 
may te Dral white robe dotted with black 


he wore under his cloak a large I a 
ones—for, in case of a surprise, 


any at event is abou 
Ts Aaah all mon on Beret 
ee at | am acqui with 2 

of Set enta at Amiens; that T will have a little ro- 
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4 
mance made of it, wittily turned, with a plan of the garden | 
and portraits of the principal actors in that nocturnal 


romance. 

« I will tell him that.” 

“ Tell him, further, Montague is in my power; that 
Montague is in the Bastille ; that no letters were found on 
him, it is true, but that torture may make him tell what he 
knows, and even what he does not know.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then add that his Grace in his precipitation to quit the 
Isle of Ré forgot and left behind him in his lodging a letter 
from Madame de Chevreuse, which singularly compromises 
the queen, inasmuch as it proves not only that her Majesty 
can love the king’s enemies, but that she can conspire with 
the enemies of France. You recollect perfectly all I have 
told you, do you not ?” 

“Your Eminence will judge: Madame la Connétable’s 
ball ; the night at the Louvre ; the evening at Amiens; the 
arrest of Montague ; the letter of Madame de Chevreuse.” 

“ That’s it,” said the cardinal—‘ that’s it. You have an 
excellent memory, milady.” 

“ But,” resumed the lady to whom the cardinal had just 
addressed this flattering compliment, “‘if, in spite of all these 
reasons, the duke does not yield, and continues to threaten 
France ?” A 

“The duke is madly, or rather insanely, in love,” replied 
Richelieu, with great bitterness. “ Like the paladins of old, 
he has undertaken this war merely to obtain a look from 
his lady-love. If he becomes certain that this war will 
cost the honour and perhaps the liberty of the lady of his 
thoughts, as he calls her, I will answer for it he will look 
at it twice.” { 

“And yet,” said milady, with a’ persistence that proved 
she wished to see clearly to the end of the mission with 
winch, she was about to be charged—“ and yet, if he per- 
sis 1 

“If he persists?” said the cardinal. “That is not 
probable.” š 

“Ttis possible,” said milady. 

“Tf he persists——” His Eminence made a pause, and 
resumed: “If he persists—well, then I shall hope for one 
of those events which change the destinies of states.” 

“Tf your Eminence would quote to me some one of these 
events in history,” said milady, ‘ perhaps I should partake 
of your confidence in the future.” 
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A “ Well, here, then, for example,” said Richelieu. “ When 
in 1610, for a cause almost similar to the one that moves 
the duke, King Henry IV., of glorious memory, was 
about to invade Flanders and Italy at the same time, in 
order to attack Austria on both sides—well, did there not 
happen an event which saved Austria? Why should not 
the king of France have the same chance as the emperor ? Pe 

“Your Eminence means the knife-stab of the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie ? ” 

“ Exactly so,” said the cardinal. 

“Does not your Eminence fear that the 
flicted on Ravaillac may deter any one whi 
of imitating him ?” 

“ There will be, in all times and in all countries, particu- 
larly if religious divisions exist in those countries, fanatics 
who ask nothing better than to become martyrs. And 
observe, it just occurs to me that the Puritans are furious 
against the Duke of Buckingham, and their preachers 


designate him as Antichrist.” 


“Well ? ” said milady. s y 
d the cardinal, in an indifferent tone, 


“ Well,” continue i 
“ the only difficulty at this moment is to find some woman, 
d clever, who wants to get revenge on 


the duke. Such a woman ma be 1 
had many love affairs, am if he has succeeded in many 
of his intrigues by 
must likewise have sow? 
eternal infidelities.”” 2 hi 

“No doubt,” said milady coolly, such a woman may 
be found.” š 

“ Well, such a woman, who would put Jacques Clement’s 
knife or Ravaillac’s in, 4 fanatic’s hands, would save 
France.” abs pte, 

“Yes; but she would be implicated in an assassination. 

“Were Ravaillac’s accomplices or Jacques Clement’s ever 
known ?” : - 

“No, for perhaps they were too high for any one to dare 
look for them where they were. The Palace of Justice would 
not be burnt down for every one, monseigneur.” 

“So you think the fire at the Palace of Justice was not 
caused by chance?” asked Richelieu, in a tone Se as he 
would have used in putting a question of, no importance. 

“J, monseigneur ? ” replied milady. I think nothing; 
I quote a fact, that is all. Only I say that if my name were 
Mademoiselle de Mo: Maris de’ Medici, 


punishment in- 
o might think 
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I should take less precautions than I take, being simply 
called Lady Clarick. 

«That is but just,” said Richelieu. “What do you 
require, then ?” 

* J require an order which would ratify beforehand all 
that I should think proper to do for the greatest good 
of France.” 

“ But, in the first place, we must find the woman I have 
described, who is anxious to avenge herself on the duke.” 

“ She is found,” said milady. 

«Then we must find the miserable fanatic who will serve 
as an instrument of God’s justice.” 

“ He will be found.” 

“Well,” said the cardinal, “then it will be time to 
demand the order which you just now asked for.” 

“Your Eminence is right,” replied milady, “and I have 
been wrong in seeing in the mission with which you honour 
me anything but what it really is—that is to say, to an- 
nounce to his Grace, from your Eminence, that you are 
acquainted with the different disguises by means of which 
he succeeded in approaching the queen during the ball 
given at the constable’s; that you have proofs of the 
interview granted at the Louvre by the queen to a certain 
Italian astrologer, who was no one else than the Duke of 
Buckingham ; that you have ordered a little romance of a 
satirical nature to be written on the adventure of Amiens, 
with a plan of the gardens in which that adventure took 
place, and portraits of the actors who took part in it; that 
Montague is in the Bastille, and that torture may make 
him say things he remembers, and even things he has 
forgotten; finally, that you have in your possession, & 
letter from Madame de Chevreuse, found in his Grace’s 
headquarters, which singularly compromises not only her 
who wrote it, but also the lady in whose name it was 
written. Then if he persists, in spite of all this, inasmuch 
as what I have just said is the limit of my mission, I shall 
have nothing more to do but to pray God to work a miracle 
for the salvation of France. That is it, is it not, mom 
seigneur, and I shall have nothing else to do ? ” 

“ That is it,” replied the cardinal dryly. 

“ And now,” said milady, without appearing to remark 
the change of the duke’s tone toward her—“ now that I have 
received your Eminence’s instructions regarding your ene- 


mies, will monseigneur permit me to say a few words to 
him of mine?” 
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“ Why, have you enemies ? © asked Richelieu. 

“Yes, monseigneur, enemies against whom you owe me 
all your support, for I made them by serving your Emi- 
nence.” 

«Who are they ?” replied the duke. 

“In the first place, there is a little intriguing woman 
named Bonacieux.” 

“ She is in the prison of Nantes.” 

“That is to say, she was there;” replied milady ; “but 
the queen ob an order from the king, by means of 
which she has been conveyed to a convent.” 

“To a convent ?” exclaimed the duke. 

“Yes, to a conven Sd 


« And what convent ? ” 
“J don’t know ; the secret has been, well kept.” 


“ But I will know!” y 
“And will your Eminence tell me in what convent this 
woman is ?”” M e 
” said the cardinal 


«What is his name ? ” 
ws him well,” cried milady, 


er anger. “He is the evil genius of 
’s guards, 


he gave three desperate w a 
sary, and he caused the affair of the diamond studs to 
fail; and he, knowing I had M 


has sworn my death.” a 
“Ah, ha!” said the’ cardinal ; “I know whom you 
mean.” 4 
“J mean that wretch D'Artagnan., 
“ He is a bold fellow,” said the cardinal. 
«And because he is @ bold fellow he is the more to be 


feared.” 
“J must have,” said-the duke, 
with Buckingham.” y t y 
«A proof!” cried milady ; “ I will find you ten. 
«Well, then, it is the simplest thing in the world. Get 
me your proof, and J will send him to the Bastille.” 
«So far so good, monseigneur ; but afterwards ?” 
i ille there is no afterwards ! ld 


«When one is in the Bastille 


* a proof of his connection 


———— 
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said the cardinal in a low voice. “Ah, by ‘God i” con- 
tinued he, “ if it were as easy for me to get rid of my enemy 
as it is easy to get rid of yours, and if it were only against 
such people you required impunity——” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied milady, “a fair exchange—life 
for life, man for man; give me one, I will give you the 
other.” 

“I don’t know what you mean, nor do I even wish to 
know what you mean,” replied the cardinal; “but'I wish 
to please you, and see nothing out of the way in giving 
you what you ask for with respect to so mean a creature— 
the more so as you tell me this petty D’Artagnan is a 
libertine, a duellist, a traitor.” 

“An infamous scoundrel, monseigneur, an infamous 
scoundrel | ” 


“Give me paper, a pen, and some ink, then,” said the 
cardinal, Paper, a pe 

e‘ Here they are, monseigneur.” 

There was a moment of silence, which proved that the 
cardinal was engaged in seeking the terms in which he should 
write the note, or else in writing it. Athos, who had not 
lost a word of the conversation, took his two companions 
by the hand and led them to the other end of the room. 


“Well,” said Porthos, “ what do you want, and why do , 


you not let us listen to the end of the conversation ? ” 

Hush!” said Athos, speaking in a low voice ; “we 
have heard all it was necessary for us to hear; besides, I 
don’t prevent you from listening, but I must be gone.” 

{You must be gone!” said Porthos; “and if the car- 
dinal asks for you, what answer can we make ?” 

You will not wait till he asks ; you will speak first, and 
tell him that I am gone as a scout, because certain expres- 
sions of our landlord have made me think the road is not 
safe. I will say a word or two about it to the cardinal’s 
attendant likewise. The rest concerns myself; don’t be 
anxious about that.” a 

“ Be prudent, Athos,” said Aramis. 

“Don’t be worried,” replied Athos. 

Porthos and Aramis resumed their places by the stove-pipe- 

Athos went out without any mystery, took his horse, 
which was tied with those of his friends to the fastenings 
of the shutters, in four words convinced the attendant 
of the necessity of a vanguard for their return, carefully 
examined the priming of his pistol, drew his sword, and, 
like a forlorn hope, took the road to the camp. 
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: CHAPTER XLV. 
A CONJUGAL SCENE, 


As Athos had foreseen, the cardinal soon came down. He 
opened the door of the room where the musketeers were, 
and found Porthos playing an earnest game at dice with 
Aramis. He cast a rapid glance round the room, and per- 


ceived that one of his men was missing. 

“ What has become of Monsieur Athos ?” asked he. 

“ Monseigneur,” replied Porthos, “he has gone on as a 
scout, owing to some expressions dropped by our landlord 
making him fear the road was not safe.” 

“ And how have you been amusing yourself, M. Porthos ? a 
«I have won five pistoles from Aramis, monseigneur.” 
“Well; now will you return with me?” 

“ We are at your Eminence’s orders.” 

“To horse, then, gentlemen, for it is getting late.” 

The attendant was at the door, holding the cardinal’s 


horse by the bridle. A short distance away a grou of 
7 d in the shade; these 


two men and three horses appeare 1 
duct milady to Fort de 


were the two men who were to con 3 
la Pointe, and superintend her embarkation. 
dinal what the two 


The attendant confirmed to the car t 
musketeers had already said regarding Athos. The cardinal 
made an approving gesture, an started to return with the 


same precautions he had used in coming. 
Let us leave him to follow the road to the camp, pro- 
the two musketeers, and 


tected by his attendant and 
return to Athos. . 1 iii r A 
For a hundred paces he maintained the gait with which 
he started, but when once out of sight, he turned his horse 
+o the right, made a circuit, and came back to within twenty 
paces, where, shielded by a coppice, he might watch the 
passage of the little troop. Having recognized his com- 
anions’ laced hats and the golden fringe of the cardinal’s 
cloak, he waited till the oreemea had tanod the aae of 
; z ing lost them from sight, he returned a 
thefroadi aon eee hich was opened to him without 


The landlord recognized him. d y 
i My officer,” said Athos, “ has forgotten to give a piece 
information to the lady, and has sent 


of very important st 
to repair his forgetfulness. A 
Aapa E NE the host; “she is still in her room.” 


1 
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Athos availed himself of ino permision mounted . the 
stairs with his lightest step, gai the landing, and through 
the open door saw milady putting on her hat. 

He went straight into the chamber and closed the door 
behind him. 

At the noise he made in bolting it milady turned round. 

Athos was standing before the door, enveloped in his 
cloak, with his hat pulled down over his eyes. On seeing 
that figure, mute and motionless like a statue, milady was 
startled. 

“ Who are you, and what do you want ? ” cried she. 

“ There now ! ”?” murmured Athos ; “ it is certainly she!” 

And dropping his cloak and raising his hat, he advanced 
toward milady. 

“Do you know me, madame ? ™” said he. 

Milady took one step forward, and then grew pale, as 
though she saw a serpent. 

“Come,” said Athos. “Goodi I see you know me.” 

“The Comte de la Fére!” murmured’ milady, drawing 
back till the wall prevented her going any farther. 

‘Yes, milady,” replied Athos ; “the Comte de la Fère in 
person, who comes expressly from the other world to have 
jee pleasure of Seeing you. Sit down, then, and let us talk, 
as the cardinal said.’ ; 


Milady, under the influence of inexpressible terror, sat 
down without uttering a word. 3 

You are a demon sent to earth!” said Athos. “ Your 
Power is great, I know; but you also know that with God’s 
aid men have often conquered the most terrible demons. 
You have once before crossed my path. I thought I had 
crushed you, madame; but either I was deceived, or hell 
has brought you to life again.” 

Milady at these words, which recalled frightful remem- 

brances, hung her head, with a suppressed groan. 

Yes, hell has brought you to life again,” continued . 
Athos, “hell has made you rich, hell has given you another 


name, hell has almost made you another countenance ; 
but it has effaced neither the stains from your soul nor 
the brand from your body ! ” 

Milady started up as if moved by a spring, and her eyes 
flashed lightning. Athos remained sitting. s i 
You believed me to be dead, did you not, as I believed 


you to be? And the name of Athos ll d the 
Comte de la Fère as the name of Tady lariat conesaiea 
Anne de Bueil! Were you not so called when your hon- 
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oured brother married us? Our position is truly strange,” 
pursued Athos, laughing. _‘‘ We have lived up to the present 
time only because we believed each other to be dead, and 
because a remembrance is less oppressive than a living 
creature, though sometimes a remembrance is a devouring 


g! 
“But,” said milady, in a hollow, faint voice, “ what 
brings you back to me? and what do you want with me?” 
«J wish to tell you that, though I have remained in- 
visible to your eyes, I have not lost sight of you. I can tell 
you of your actions day by day from the time you entered 
the cardinal’s service until this evening.” 
A smile of incredulity passed over milady’s pale lips. 
off the two diamond studs from the 
you had Madame Bona- 
cieux abducted; you were in love with De Wardes, and, 
i t ight with him, opened the door to 
M. d'Artagnan; you believed that De Wardes had deceived 
you, and tried to have him killed by his rival ; when his 
tival had discovered your 
him killed in his turn by S 
pursuit of him ; finding the bails had missed their mark, 
you sent poisoned wine with a forged letter, to make your 
victim believe that the gine came from 3 
lastly, you have just now bee: 
this vee chair hare I am now, and haye entered into an 
dinal Richelieu to have the Duke of 
the promise he 


ted, in exchange for 
inated for your sake.”” 


Milady was livid. y! 

“ You must be Satan t” cried she. 

“Perhaps,” said Athgs. « But, at feast, listen to what 

I say., Assassinate ihe Dake of Buckingham, or have him 

eae is Englishman. 

üm; besides, he is an ; 

i swith the ae OF our finger 2 single hair of D’Artagnan, who 

is a faithful friend. whom I love and defend, or T swear to 

you by my father’s lif ime which you shall have 
mmi! our last.” 

com meea T Ja cruelly insulted me,” said milady, 

in a hollow voice 3 « M. d’Artagnan shall die ! 2 
“Indeed! Isit possible to imsult you, madame ? said 

Athos, laughing. “ He has insulted you, and he shall die! 
« He shall die ! ” lied milady ; “ she first, then he. 
Athos was seized th a kind of vertigo. The sight of 
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this creature, who had nothing womanly about her, recalled 
devouring remembrances. He recalled how one day, in a 
less dangerous situation than the one in which he was 
now placed, he had already tried to sacrifice her to his 
honour. His desire for her death returned, burning, and 
pervaded him like a raging fever. He arose, put his hand 
to his belt, drewout a pistol, and cocked it. 

Milady, pale as a corpse, struggled to cry out; but her 
frozen tongue could utter only a hoarse sound, which had 
nothing human in it, and seemed a wild beast’s rattle. 
Clinging to the dark tapestry, she appeared, with her hair 
in disorder, like the frightful image of terror. 

Athos slowly raised his pistol, stretched out his arm, so 
that the weapon almost touched milady’s forehead; and 
then, in a voice the more terrible from having the supreme 
calmness of an inflexible resolution, — 

“Madame,” said he, “ you will this instant deliver to me 
the paper the cardinal signed ; or, on my soul, I will blow 
your brains out.” 

With another man, milady might have preserved some 
doubt ; but she knew Athos, yet she remained motionless. 

¢ You have one second to decide,” said he. 

Milady saw by the contraction of his countenance that 
he was about to pull the trigger ; she put her hand quickly 
into her bosom, pulled out a paper, and held it toward Athos. 

“ Take it,” said she, “ and be damned !” 

Athos took the paper, returned the pistol to his belt, 
approached the lamp to be assured that it was the right 
paper, unfolded it, and read,— 

“ August 5, 1628. 


s y my order, and for the good of the State, the bearer 
hereof has done what he has done. RICHELIEU.” 


“ And now,” said Athos, taking up his cloak again and 
putting on his hat—“now that I have drawn your teeth, 
viper, bite if you can.” a å 

And he left the chamber without once looking behind him. 

At the door he found the two men, and the horse which 
they held. 

_ Gentlemen,” said he, “you know monseigneur’s order 
is for you to conduct that woman, without losing time, to 
Fort de la Pointe, and not to leave her till she is on board.” 

As his words agreed exactly with the order they had re- 

ceived, they bowed in sign of assent. 


Athos leaped lightly into his saddle, and set out at full 


halts he heard the trampling of several 
_He had no doubt it was the cardinal 
ately galloped on ahead, rubbed 

ather and leaves of trees, and 


then placed himself in the mi 
hundred paces from the camp- 
“Who goes there ? ” cried he, as soon as he saw the horse- 


men coming. . i 
“ That is our brave musketeer, I think,” said the cardinal. 


“Yes, monseigneur,” said Porthos, “it is he.” 
» said Richelieu, “receive my thanks 


“Monsieur Athos, 
for the good guard you have kept. Gentlemen, we are 
here ; take the gate on the left. The watchword is ‘ King 
and Ré.’ ” } 
On saying these words the cardinal bent his head in 
i e friends, and took the right hand, 
that night he himself was 


to sleep in camp. 
“Well,” said Porthos an al 
the cardinal was out of hearing— well, he s; 


she asked for!” 4 
“ T know he did,” said Athos, “ and here it is.” 

And the three friends did not exchange another word till 
they got to their quarters, except to give the watchwọrd to 
t i ; 

Hejeeatine’s on to tell Planchet that his 


But they sent Mousquet 
master wae requested to come to the quarters of the mus- 
he left the trenches. 


had PEN on finding the two ae 
itin; de no objection to going wi em. She 
ave Saal jnstant felt an inclination çto be taken 
back to the cardinal and rate otani ing ta him pur a 
i wn accoun wo! ring about a revela- 

hie sare She might say that ‘Athos had hanged her ; 
put then Athos would tell that she was branded. She 
thought it was therefore best to preserve silence, to set off 
discreetly, to accomplish her difficult mission with her 
usual skill; and then, all San eel pea AE 
inal’ i i +o come back ant cl er vengeance. 
car satisfaction travelling all night she was at seven 


and Aramis together, as soon as 
igned the paper 


o’clock at Fort 
parked; and at nine the vessel, which, 
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from the cardinal, was supposed to be going to 
Bayonne: raised anchor and set sail toward England. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE BASTION ST, GERVAIS. 


On rejoining his three friends, D’Artagnan found them 
assembled in the same room. Athos was meditating, 
Porthos was twirling his moustache, Aramis was reading 
prayers in a charming little Book of Hours, bound in blue 
velvet. 

“ By Jove,” said he, “ gentlemen, I hope what you have 
to tell me is worth the trouble ; or else, E you, I will 
not pardon you for making me come here instead of getting 
a little rest, after a night spent in taking and dismantling 
a bastion. Ahi why were you not there, gentlemen ? 
It was warm work.’ 

“We were in a place where it was not very cold!” 


replied Porthos, giving his moustache a twirl that was 
peculiar to him. ‘i 


“ Hush |” said Athos, 

“Oh, hol” said D’Artagnan, comprehending the mus- 
eeers slight frown ; ‘it appears there is something new 
on hand,” 

“ Aramis,” said Athos, “ you went to breakfast the day 
before yesterday at the tavern of the Infidel,* I believe ? ° 

es.” 


i How did you fare >” 
For my part, I ate but little, The day before yesterday 
was a fast-day, and they had nothing but meat.” 
What!” said Athos; “no fish at a seaport ? ” 
“They say,” said Aramis, resuming his pious reading, 
“that the dike which the cardinal is making drives them 
all out into the open sea.” 
“But that is not quite what I asked you,” replied Athos. 


“T want to know if you were left alone, and nobody inter- 
rupted you.” 


ele pepanen Parpaillot was an opprobrious term applied to 
Calvinists. It 


after propagating Protestantism in the Com; tat, was put to death in 
1562. e word came to mean, in familiar anguage, a man who had 
no religion. 
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“Why, I think there were not many intruders. Yı 
Athos, I know what you mean; we shall do very well za 


the Infidel.” s 
“Let us go to the Infidel, then; for here the walls are 


like sheets of paper.” 

D’Artagnan, who was accustomed to his friend’s manner 
of acting, and perceived immediately by a word, a gesture, 
him that the circumstances were serious, 
went out with him without saying 


which, the host said, they were n 


Unfortunately, the hour was badi; 
conference. Reveille had just been beaten; every one was 


shakin, off the drowsiness of night, i 
ae i at the bar. Dragoons, 


' Jord’s purposes very well, but ag 
cae ie Thus they replied very curtly to the 
salutations, healths, and jokes of their companions. . 
“Come,” said Athos ; “we shall get into some Py 
and we don’t need one just now. D'Ar- 
hat sort of a night you had, and we will 
$ 5 w 
describe ours afterwards. AE about ithe 
ch he was leisurely sipping 


8 
2“ah, yes! You gentlemen of the guards were in the 
P night, Sid you had a bone to pick with the 


Rochellais.” 

E EA looked at Athos to know if he ought to reply 
to this intruder, who mixed unasked in their conversation. 

« Well,” said Athos, “ don’t you hear M. de Busigny, who 
does you the honour of asking you a question ? Relate 
what has passed during the night, since these gentlemen 
wish to know.” 4 

“Did you not take p bason 
drinking rum out of a. eer-glass. 
i Yen sir,” said ‘D’Artagaan, bowing; “we kad that 


?” asked a Swiss, who was 
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honour. As you may have heard, we even put a barrel 
of powder under one of the angles, which, when it blew up, 
made a very pretty breach — without reckoning that, as 
the bastion was not built yesterday, all the rest of the 
building was much shaken,” 

“ And which bastion was it ? ” asked a dragoon, with his 
sabre run through a goose, which he was taking to have 
cooked. 

“The bastion St. Gervais,” replied D’Artagnan, “from 
behind which the Rochellais have been annoying our work- 
men.” 

“ Was the affair hot ? ” 

“ Yes, moderately so. We lost five men, and the Rochellais 
eight or ten.” 

“Balzempleu!” said the Swiss, who, notwithstanding 
the admirable stock of oaths possessed by the German lan- 
guage, had acquired the habit of swearing in French. 

“But,” said the light-horseman, “ probably they will send 
ploneers this morning to repair the bastion.” 

“ Yes, probably,” said D’Arta; r 

“ Gentlemen,” said Athos, “ I have a wager to propose.” 

“ Ah, hat a vager ! ” cried the Swiss. 

“ What is it ? ” said the light-horseman. 

“Stop a bit,” said the dragoon, placing his sabre like a + 
Spit upon the two large iron dogs which held the firebrands 
on the hearth—“ stop a bit; I am in it.—You dog of a land- 
lord! a dripping-pan instantly, that I may not lose a drop 
of the fat of this estimable bird.” 


a, “You are qvite right,” said the Swiss ; “ koose-krease is 
koot vith bastry.” 


“ There |” said the dragoon. ‘ Now for the wager. We 
are all attention, M. Athos.” 

z Ah, now for the wager |" said the light-horseman. 

Well, Monsieur de Busigny, I will bet you,” said 

Athos, “that my three companions, MM. Porthos, Aramis, 
and D’Artagnan, and myself, will go and breakfast in the 
bastion St. Gervais, and will remain there an hour, by 
the watch, whatever the enemy may do to dislodge us.” 

Porthos and Aramis looked at each other ; they began to 
understand. 

“Well, but,” said D'Artagnan, in Athos’s ear, ‘ you are 
going to get us all killed without mercy.” 

“ We are much more likely to be killed,” said Athos, “ if 
we do not go.” 


“*Pon my word, gentlemen!” said Porthos, turning 
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roun upon his chair aid twit! his moustache, “ 
a fide bet, I hope.” ues F iii ats 
ee it,” said M. de Busigny. “Now let us fix the 

“Why, you are four, gentlemen,” said Athos, “and we 
are four: a dinner for eight. Will that do ? ud 

“ Capitally,” replied M. de Busigny. 

u“ Perfectly well,” said the dragoon. 

“ Dat suits me,” said the Swiss. 

The fourth auditor, who during all this conversation had 
played a mute part, nodded to show that he acquiesced in 


the proposition. x 
“The breakfast for these gentlemen is ready,” said the 


landlord. 
“ Well, bring it in,” said Athos. . 
The landlord obeyed. ‘Athos called Grimaud, pointed to a 


large basket standing in @ corner, and made a sign to him 


to wrap the food up im the napkins. 
Grimaud perceived that it was to be a breakfast on the 
ass, packed the viands into the basket, added the bottles, 
and then took the basket on his arm. è 
“ But where are you going to eat my breakfast ? ” said 
the landlord. y 
« Of what consequence is that to you, if you are paid for 
it?” said Athos, and he threw two pistoles majestically on 
the table. 
“ Shall I give you the change, officer ? » said the host. 
“No; onl waa two bottles of champagne, and the differ- 
good a bargain as he at 


ence will be for the napiins- 
The landlord had not quite so gair 
first hoped for, but he made up for it by slipping in two 
bottles of Anjou wine ead of two bottles of champagne. 
“Monsieur de Busigny,” said Athos, “ will you be so 
kind as to set your Satch with mine, OF permit me to 
late mi rs ? ” 
ree Cortainly, by yr said the light-horseman, drawing from 
his fob a very handsome wate set in diamonds. Half- 
sever,” e. 
Par TI arty, ies ee al » said Athos; “we shall 
know that I am five minutes faster than you, sir. 
And bowing to 1 the astonished spear the young 
men started off for thei paanan St. tig toler by 
i d carrying the asket, ignorant of where, e 
Crn E the passive obedience which Athos had 
agit him, not even thinking of ashing: 


————<—<———— ssi 
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ong as they were within the camp the four friends-did 
Tae aerd. besides, they were followed by in- 
quisitive loungers, who, hearing of the wager, were anxious 
to know how they would succeed. But when once they had 
passed the line of circumvallation, and found themselves in 
the open field, D’Artagnan, who was completely ignorant of 
what was going on, thought it was time to demand an 
explanation. 


“ And now, my dear Athos,” said he, “do me the kindness 
to tell me where we are going.” 


“Why, you see plainly enough we are going to the 
bastion.” 

“But what are we going to do there ? ” 

va hy, you know well enough we are going to breakfast 

ere, . i 

“But why did we not breakfast at the Infidel ? ” 

“Because we have some very important things to talk 
over, and it was impossible to talk five minutes in that 
tavern without being annoyed by all those importunate 
fellows, who keep coming in, saluting you, and addressing 
you. Yonder, at least,” said Athos, pointing to the bastion, 
“they will not come and disturb us.” 

“Tet seems to me,” said D’Artagnan, with that prudence 
which was so naturally allied with his extreme bravery— 
“it seems to me that we could have found some retired place 
on the downs or by the seashore.” 

“Where we should have been seen all four conferring 
together, so that at the end of a quarter of an hour the 
cardinal would have been informed by his spies that we 
were holding a council.” 


“Yes,” said Aramis, “ Athos is right: Animadvertuntur 
tn desertis? 

“A desert would not have been amiss,” said Porthos; 
“ but the question was where to find it.” 

“There is no desert where a bird cannot fly over one’s 
head, where a fish cannot leap out of the water, where a 
rabbit cannot come out of its burrow; and I believe that 
bird, fish, and rabbit would all be the cardinal’s spies. 
Better, then, carry out our undertaking, from which, 
besides, we cannot retreat without shame. We have made 
a wager, a wager which could not be foreseen, and of which 
i defy any one to guess the true cause. In-order to win it, 
we are going to stay an hour in the bastion. We shall 
either be attacked, or we shall not be. If we are not, we 
shall have all the time to talk, and nobody will hear us, 
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L walls of the bastion have no ears. 
If we are attacked, we will talk of our affairs just the same, 
and while defending ourselves we shall cover ourselves 


with glory. You see that everything js to our advantage.” 
Yes,” said D’Artagnan ;' ‘but undoubtedly we shall 


» replied Athos, “ you know well that the 
dreaded are not from open enemies.” 
an expedition we surely ought to haye 


brought our muskets.” 
n «You are stupid, friend Porthos. Why load ourselves 
with a useless burden Pa 

i rtridges, and a 


“I think a good musket, a dozen cal 
yery useless things in face of an 


enemy.” 
H Well,” replied Athos, « didn’t you hear what D’Ar- 


7 What did D'Artagnan. say ? h j ‘ 
d that in the attack last night eight or 


killed and as many Rochellais.” 


nder the bodies, did 


t have time to plu 
they had something 


“They did no 
that for the moment 


«e Well ?” 

«Well, we shall find their muskets, their cartridges, and 
their powder-flasks + and instead of four musketoons and a 
dozen balls, we shall have fifteen guns and a hundred 
charges to fire.” sea 

«O Athos!” said Aramis, “truly thou art a great 

D’Artagnan 


” 
of acquiescence. 


TARH bowes oe ce nite satisfied 
e did not appear toebe ti . ae 
Geia ae dee 5 ed the young man’s misgivings, 
for seeing “that they, continued to advance toward the 
pastion, a thing which he had not at first suspected, he 
pulled his master by the sia of his coat. 

u Where are we gol ? asked he by a gesture. 

Athos pointed to the bastion. 

“But,” said the ae 3 
ee ides 5 

we shall leave our eS figen U EAN 


i i s ani 
Athos aisea ue Y rasket on the ground and sat down, 


Grimaud put 
m his belt, looked to see af it 


d, still in the same dialect, 


haking his head. 
5 tia took a pistol fro: 


——<x———— 
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was properly primed, cocked it, and placed the muzzle 
close to Grimaud’s ear. 

Grimaud was on his legs again, as if moved a spring. 
Athos then made him a sign to take up his basket, and to 
walk on first. Grimaud obeyed. All that Grimaud gained 
by this moment’s pantomime was that he was promoted 
from the rear-guard to the vanguard. 

pues they reached the bastion the four friends turned 
round, 

More than three hundred soldiers of all kinds were assem- 
bled at the gate of the camp; and ina separate group they 
could distinguish M. de Busigny, the dragoon, the Swiss, and 
the fourth wagerer. 

Athos took off his hat, put it on the end of his sword, 
and waved it in the air. All the spectators returned him 
his salute, accompanying this politeness with a loud hurrah, 
which they plainly d. After which they all four dis- 


appeared in the bastion, where Grimaud had already pre- 
ceded them. S fg 


CHAPTER XLYM, 
THE COUNCIL OF THE MUSKETEERS. 
As Athos had foreseen, the bastion was occupied only by a 
dozen dead bodies, French and Rochellais. p IT 
Gentlemen,” said Athos, who had assumed the com- 
te of the expedition, “ while Grimaud is laying out the 
i et, let us begin by getting together the guns and 
cartridges ; we can talk while performing that task. These 
gentenan added he, pointing to the bodies, “ will not - 
Porthan ate amen So ae Ga see 
their pockets g ourselves they have nothing in 


“Yes,” said Athos; “that’s Grimand’s business.” 

“Well, then,” cried D'Artagnan, “let Grimaud search 
them, and throw them over the walls.” ; 

“ By no means,” said Athos ; “ they may be useful to us.” 
2 “These dead bodies useful to ns?" Aed Porthos. 

Why, you are crazy, my dear friend.” 

Judge not rashly,’ say the Gospels and the cardinal,” 

replied Athos, “How many guns, gentlemen P * 

“ Twelve,” replied Aramis, 

“ How many cartridges p ° 
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“A hundred.” 
‘ That’s quite as many as we shall want, Let us load the 


s. 

The four musketeers went to work. As they were loadin: 
the last musket Grimaud signified that peers was ae 

Athos replied, still by gestures, that it was all right, and 
showed Grimaud a kind of pepper-box, making him under- 
stand that he was to stand as sentinel. Only, to alleviate 
the tedium of the duty, ‘Athos allowed him to take a loaf, 
two cutlets, and a bottle of wine. 

“ And now, to table,” said Athos. 

The four friends sat down on the groun 
crossed, like Turks or tailors. 

“There now,” said D'Artagnan; “as there is no longer 
any fear of being overheard, I hope you are going to let us 
into your secret.” 

to provide you with amuse- 


“T hope at the same time 
ment and glory, gentlemen,” said Athos. “I have taken 


you, on a very pleasant walk; here is a most delicious 
breakfast ; and five hundred people yonder, as you may 
see through the loopholes, are taking us for heroes or mad- 
men—two classes of imbeciles sufficiently alike.” 


“ But the secret ? ” said D’Artagnan. A 
« The secret is,” said Athos, “that I saw milady last 


night.” 
D'Artagnan was lifting a glass to his lips, but at the 
mention of milady his hand shook so that he put the glass 
on the ground again, for fear of spilling the contents. 

“You saw your wi——" s 

“Push!” interrupted Athos ; “you forget, MY dear, 
that these gentlemen have not been jnitiated, as you have, 
into the secrets of my famil I saw milady. 

“ And where ? ” demanded D’ gnan. 

« About two leagues from at the tavern of the Red 


Dovecot.” 
lost,” said D'Artagnan. Rig 
»” replied Athos, “for by this time 


” 


d, with their legs 


“No, not quite so yet, 
she must have Jeft the shores of France.” | _. A 

“ But, after all,” asked Porthos, “who is milady ? 

“A very charming woman!” said Athos, sipping a glass 
of sparkling wine. “That rascally Jandlord/” cried he ; 
“he has given us Anjou wine instead of champagne, and 
fancies we know nO better! Yes.” continued he, “a very 

i , who bestowed her favours on our friend 
on his part, has given her some 
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offence for which she tried to pay him off, a month ago, by 
having him killed by two musket-shots; a week ago by 
attempting to poison him; and yesterday by demanding 
his head of the cardinal.” 

“What! by demanding my head of the cardinal?” 
cried D’Artagnan. 

“ Yes, that is as true as the gospel,” said Porthos; “I 
heard her with my own ears.” 

“So did I,” said Aramis, 

“ But I can never escape,” said D’Artagnan, “ with such 
enemies. First, there is my unknown man of Meung; then 
De Wardes, on whom T have inflicted three wounds; next, 
milady, whose secret I have discovered ; and last, the 
cardinal, whose vengeance I have balked.” 

“Well,” said Athos, “ that only makes four; and we are 
four—one for one. By Jove! if we may believe the signs 
Grimaud is making, we are about to have to do with a much 
greater number of people.” 

“What’s the matter, Grimaud ?” said Athos. “ Con- 
sidering the seriousness of the case, I permit you to speak, 


my friend ; but be brief, I beg of you. What do you see ? ” 
‘A troop.” 


; How many persons ?” 

“Twenty men,” 

í‘ What sort of men ?” 

w Sixteen pioneers, four soldiers.” 
t?” 


“ Well, then, to my health, though I do not believe that 


e of h service (25 
“ Baht” said Athos; God is Ta 


order to reload their guns, h 


In a moment the troop appeared ; they were advancing 
along a sort of branch trench, which gave communication 
between the bastion and the city. 


“By Jove!” said Athos, “it was hardiy worth while 
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to disturb ourselves for ‘twenty fellows armed with pick- 
axes, mattocks, and shovels! Grimaud needed only make 
them a sign to go away, and I am sure they would have 
left us alone.” 

“T doubt that,” replied D’Artagnan, “for they are 
advancing very resolutely. Besides, in addition to the 
pioneers, there are four soldiers and a corporal armed with 
muskets.” 

“ That’s because they didn’t see us,” said Athos. 

« Faith ! ” said Aramis, “I vow it goes against my grain 


to fire on these poor devils of bourgeois.” 
said Porthos, “ who pities heretics.” 


“ He is a bad priest,” 

“Tn truth,” said Athos, « Aramis is right. I will warn 
them.” 

“What the devil are you going about ?” cried D'Ar- 


tagnan 3 “you will be shot, my dear! G 
heed of his advice ; and mounting on 


But Athos took no 
the breach, with his musket in one hand and his hat in the 
other,—— 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, bowing courteously, and address 
ing the soldiers and the pioneers, W20, astonished to see 
him, stopped at fifty paces from the bastion—“ gentlemen, a 
few friends and myself are engagi a 
bastion. Now, you know nothing is more disagreeable 


yo 

s eS yee ei s hey willbe sure 
very bad marksmen ; e SU: 

T fact, at the same stant four shots were fired, and 
the bullets flattened against the wall round Athos, but not 
one hit him. Four ,shots replied to them, almost in- 
stantan 1 t ch 
EEN ro Polders fell dead, and one of the 

i d. 
pioneers was ym Athos, still on the breach, “ another 
mau tly obeyed. The three friends had re- 

i insta ol l 
G mng a es discharge followed the second. 


i ano’ 
load oral and hes pioneers fell dead; the rest of the 
troop took to flight. r 
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“ Now, gentlemen, for a sortie!” cried Athos. T i 

And the four friends rushed out of the fort, gained the 
field of battle, picked up the muskets of the four soldiers, 
and the corporal’s half-pike; and, convinced that the 
fugitives would not stop till they got to the city, turned 
again toward the bastion, bearing with them the trophies 
of their victory. 

“ Reload the muskets, Grimaud,” said Athos; “and we, 
gentlemen, will go on with our breakfast and resume our 
conversation. Where were we ?” 

“ I remember,” said D’Artagnan ; “ you were saying that 
after demanding my head of the cardinal, milady left the 
shores of France. “Where is she going ?” added he, con- 
siderably interested in the itinerary which milady was 
following. ê 


“She is going to England,” said Athos. 
“ What for ? ” 


“ To assassinate the Duke of Buckingham, or cause him 
to be assassinated.” 


_D uttered an exclamation of surprise and in- 
dignation. 
“ But this is infamous |” cried he. 
` “I beg you to believe,” said Athos, “that I care very 
little about that.—Now you have done, Grimaud, take our 
corporal’s half-pike, tie a napkin to it, and plant it at the 
top of our bastion, that these rebels of Rochellais may see 
ee they have to deal with brave and loyal soldiers of the 
g. 


Grimaud obeyed without replying. 

An instant afterwards the white flag was floating over the 
heads of the four friends. A thunder of applause saluted 
its appearance ; half the camp was at the barrier. , 


“ But why do you care so little whether she kills Bucking- 
ham or not? The duke is our friend.” 
a a poe i an Englishman, the duke is fighting against 


what she likes with the duke; I e no 
more for him than for an empty bottle,” ae 
“I will not give up 
1c 3 he gave us some very fine horses.” 
And, above all, some very handsome saddles,” said 
moment was wearing the lace of 
his on his cloak. 5 
“ Besides,” said Aramis, « 
and not the death of a sinner,” 
“Amen!” said Athos; “and we will return to that 


God desires the conversion 
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subject later, if such be your pleasure. But what I was 
most anxious about at the moment—and I am sure you 
will understand me, D’Artagnan—was to secure from this 
woman a kind of carte-blanche, which she had extorted 
from the cardinal, and by means of which she could with 
impunity get rid of you and perhaps of us.” 
But this creature must be a demon!” said Porthos, 

holding out his plate to ‘Aramis, who was carving a fowl. 

“And this carte-blanche,”” asked D’Artagnan—“ this 
carte-blanche, has she it still ? 

“No, I got it; J will not 
did I should tell a lie.” 

“ My dear Athos, { shall give up counting the number of 
times you have saved my life.” 

So you left us te go to her 1” exclaimed Aramis. 


“ Exactly so.” 
“ And oe have that letter of the cardinal’s 7” 
“ Here it is,” said Athos. , 
And he took the precious paper from his coat pocket. 
D'Artagnan unfolded it with a hand the trembling of 
which he did not even attempt to conceal, and read,— 


say without trouble, for if 1 


u August 5, 1528 


d for the good of the State, the bearer 
e has done. RICHELIEU.” 


“it is an absolution in all its 


“ By my order, an 
hereof has done what h 


“Jn fact,” said Aramis, 


pieces as would cover it. to do now?” asked the young 


man. 
if et s carelessly, “ she is probably going 
Well raS A that a damned musketeer, nam 


to write to the cardin: 

Athos, hđs taken her safe-conduct from her by, a 
will advise him, in the same letter, to get rid of his two 
friends, Aramis and os, at the same time he disposes 


Porth 
of him. The cardin: l: 
crossing his path. f 
A ma oat eee p’Artagnan arrested, and for fear he 
Should fee! bored in his loneliness, he will have us gent to 
kes mpany it the Bastille.” 
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“There, now? It seems to me you ate making but very 
dull jokes, my dear,” said Porthos. i 

“Tam not joking,” said Athos. 

“Do you know,” said Porthos, “that to twist that 
damned milady’s neck would be ess of a sin than to twist 
the necks of these poor Huguenot devils, who have com- 
mitted no other crimes than singing in French the Psalms 
that we sing in Latin 7” 

“ What says the abbé ? ” asked Athos quietly, 

“I say I am entirely of Porthos’s opinion,” geplied 


“ And I too," said D’Artagnan, 

“ Fortunately, she is 2 good way off,” said Porthos, “for 
1 confess she would make me very uncomfortable if she 
were here,” 

“She makes me uncomfortable in England as well as in 
France,” said Athos. 
ae She makes me uncomfortable wherever she is,” said 


“ But when you hed her in our power, why did you not 
drown her, or strangle her, wh hang her ?” said Porthos, 
T i is oniy Ee dead who don’t come back Kia 


k so, do you, Porthos ?’ replied the musketeer, 

smile, D’Artagnan alone understood. 
Artagnan, 

“To arms 1” chouted Grimaud. i 


The young men sprang u and seized their muskets, 
ghis time a smal E advanced, consisting of from 


wenty to -five men; but this time they were not 
piges but not stna n. $ i 
hall we return to the camp ? ” ggested Porthos. “ 
don't think the sides are equal 2 “i 


“Impossible, for three reasons,” replied Athos. “The 

TEN is, FE ee have not finished breakfast ; the second is, 

we have zome very important things to talk about ; 

and tho third is, that it yet tacks ten minutes before tho hout 
over, 


“Wen, then,” said Aramis, “we must form A plan of 
battle.” 


“It’s very simple,” replied Athos. “As soon as the 
enemy are within range, we must fire on them, Tf they 
continue to advance, we must fire again. We must fire as 
long as we have loaded guns, Then, if the rest of the troop 
persist in mounting to the assault, we will allow the be: 
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siegers to reach the ditch, and then we will push d 
their heads that strip of wall which seems ES ra enly 
by, a nacie, of nae RI 
vo t” cried Porthos. “ Decidedly, Athos, you wi 

born to be a general, and the cardinal, who fancies hi ua 
great captain, is nothing to you.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Athos, “ no divided attention, I beg. 
Let each one pick out his man.” 

“T cover mine,” said D'Artagnan, 

« And I mine,” said Porthos. 

“ And I idem,” said Aramis. 

« Fire, then ! ” said Athos. 

The four muskets made but one report, but four men 


fell. 
The drum immediately beat, and the little troop advanced 
double-quick. 
shots were repeated without regularity, 


Then the musket- 
but always aimed with the same correctness. Nevertheless, 
as if they had been aware of the numerical weakness of the 
friends, the Rochellais continued to advance on the run. 

‘At every three shots at least two men fell; but the ap- 
proach of those who remained was not slackened. 

On reaching the foot of the bastion, there were still more 
than a dozen or fifteen of the enemy. 

They leaped into the 


comed them, but did not stop them. 
scale the breach. 


ditch, and repao to 
“Now, ne iends,” said Athos, “ finish them at a blow. 
To the wall! to the wall!” 

‘And the four friends, aided by Grimaud, pushed with the 
barrels of their muskets an enormous side of the wall, which 
pent over as if swayed by the wind, and giving wa from 
its base, fell with a horrible crash inte the ditch. Then a 
fearful ery was heard, i cloud of dust mounted to 
sky, and all as over | 

Y Can we Hace destroyed them all, from the first to the 
last ?” said Athos. f gm : 

« Faith, it seems so,” said D'Artagnan. 

“u No,’ cried Porthos; “ there go three or four, limping 
away.” 

Tn fact, three or four of these unfortunate men, covered 
with dirt and blood, were escaping along the hollow way, 
and were making for the city. These were all that were 
Let of Poked at is watch. 

a 
2 Gentlemen,” said he, “ we bave been here an hour, and 
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our wager is won; but we will be fair players. Besides, 
D’Artagnan has not told us his idea yet.” 

And the musketeer, with his usual coolness, went and sat 
down again before the remains of the breakfast. . 

“ My idea ? ” said D'Artagnan: 

“Yes; you said you had an idea,” said Athos. 

“ Oh, I remember now,” said D’Artagnan. “ Well, I will 
go to England again ; I will go and find Buckingham.” 

“ You shall not do that, D’Artagnan,” said Athos coolly. 

“ And why not ? Have I not been there once ?” 

“Yes ; but at that period we were not at war. At that 
period Buckingham was an ally, and not an enemy. What 
you now contemplate doing would amount to treason.” 

eres perceived the force of this reasoning, and was 
sileni 

“ But,” said Porthos, “I think I have an idea in my turn.” 

“ Silence for M. Perthos’s idea | ” said Aramis. 

“TI will ask leave of absence of M. de Tréville, on some 
pretext or other, which you must find out, as I am not very 
clever at pretexts. Milady does not know me. I will get 
access to her without her ‘suspecting who I am; and when 
I catch my beauty, I will strangle her.” 

“Well,” replied Athos, “I am not far from approving 
M. Porthos’s idea.” 

“For shame!” said Aramis—“ tcilla woman! No. Listen 
to me; I have a genuine idea.” 

“ Let us have your idea, Aramis,” sald Athos, who enter- 
tained great deference for the young musketeer. 

“We must inform the queen.” 

“ Ah, "pon my word, yes,” said Porthos and D’Artagnan 
at the same time. “I think we are getting at the proper 
means,” . 

“ Inform the queen!” said Athos. “And how? Have 
we any friends at court ? Can we send any one to Paris 
without its being known in the camp? It is a hundred and 
forty leagues from here to Paris; before our letter reached 
Angers we should beina dungeon.” 

“As to sending a letter safely to her Majesty,” said 
Aramis, “ I will take that on myself. I know a clever per- 
son at Tours——” 

Aramis stopped On seeing Athos smite. 

`t Well, do you not adopt this means, Athos ?” asked 
D’Artagnan, F 

“ I do not reject it altogether,” said Athos, “but I wish to 
remind Aramis that he cannot quit the camp, and that ne 
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one but one of us can be trusted ; that two hours after the 
messenger has set out, all the capuchins, all the alguazils, 
all the black caps of the cardinal, will know your letter by 
heart, and you and your clever person will be arrested.” 

“ Without reckoning that the queen would save Bucking- 
ham, but would take no heed of us at all.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said D’Artagnan, “what Porthos says is 


full of sense.” 
“ Ah, ha! but what’s going on in the city ? ” exclaimed 
Athos. 
“ They are beating the alarm.” 
i d distinctly the 


The four friends listened, and all hear 


sound of the drum. y 
“You will see they are going to send a whole regiment 
against us,” said Athos. ‘ 7 r 
“You don’t think of holding out against a whole regi- 


ment, do you?” inquired Porthos. } 
“ Why not ? ” said the musketeer. « J feel myself quite 
in a humour for it; and I would hold out before an army 


if we had only taken ion to bring a dozen more 


the precauti 
bottles of wine.’ P. OBA 
“Pon my word, the drum is approaching,’ said D’Ar- 
agnan. f ) 
* Tet it come,” said Athos. “Itisa quarter of an hour’s 
journey from here to the city, consequently a quarter of an 
hour's journey from the city here. That is more time than 
we need to devise 4 plan. If we g0 from this place, we 
shall never find another so suitable. Ah, stop! I have 
it, gentlemen ; the right idea has just occurred to me. 
Tell us, then.” ee. 7A 
“ Allow me to give Grimaud some indispensable orders. 
Athos made a sign is lacke draw noan Des 
i Grimaud,” said Athos, pointing to the pe ex i Bey 
in the bastion, “take those gentlemen, set ee p ean ee 
the wall, put their hats 01 their heads, an 
their hands.” 2 ro 
“Oh, great man! » cried D'Artagnan, I understand 
now.” ° 
cf d?” said Porthos. A 3 
Gs on dejo understand, Grimaud ?” said Aramis. 
Grimaud made & sign in the afirmatie Won tones 
« That’s all that’s necessary, said Athos ; y 
idea. should Tike, however tO understand,” said Porthos. 
u“ Jt ts aot necessary.” 
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“Yes, yes! Athos’sidea 1” cried Aramis and D’Artagnan 
time. 
E reaa — this woman — this creature —this de- 
mon has a brother-in-law, as I think you have told me, 
?Artagnan ?” i 
p £6 Vent know him very well; and I also believe that he 
has not a very warm affection for his sister-in-law.” 
“There is no harm in that; if he detested her, it would 
be all the better,” replied Athos. 
“ In that case, we are as well off as we could wish.” 


“ And now,” said Porthos, “ I should like to understand 
what Grimaud is up to,” y 


“Silence, Porthos |” said Aramis. 

“ What is her brother-in-law’s name ? ** 
“Lord Winter,” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 


“ He returned to London at the first rumour of war.” 

“ Well, he’s just the man we want,” said Athos; “w3 
must warn him. We will send him word that his sister-in- 
law is on the point of assassinating some one, and we will 
beg of him not to lose sight of her. There is in London, I 
hope, some establishment like that of the Magdalens, or of 
the Repentant Women. He will place his sister in one of 
these, and we are in peace.” 

‘< Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “ until she gets out again.” 

» "pon my wordi” said Athos, “you require too 
much, D’Artagnan ; I have given you aii I had, and I beg 
leave to tell you that this is the end of my rope.” 

f “ But I think it would be still better,” said Aramis, “ to 
nform the queen and Lord Winter at the same time,” 

Yes ; but who is to carry the letter to Tours, and who 
the ee to London ? “ 

«I answer for Bazin,” said Aramis, 

# And I for Planchet,” said D’ Artagnan. 


“That is so,” said Porthos; “if we cannot leave the 
camp, our lackeys may.” 


“To besure they may,” said Aramis; “and this very day 
we write the letters, we give them money, and: they set 
out. 


“We will give them money?” replied Athos. “Have 
you any money, then ?” 


The four friends looked at one another, and a cloud 


came over the brows which had been for an instant so 
cheerful. 


“Quick?” cried D'Artagnan; “I see black points and 
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red points moving yonder. What did you say about a 
regiment, Athos ? Itis a whole army | a 


Do you see the sneaks coming without drums or trumpets ? 
Ah: have you finished, Grimaud ?” 

Grimaud made a sign in the affirmati 
a dozen bodies which he had set up in the most picturesque 
attitudes—some carryin 
the rest sword in hand. 
_ “ Bravot » said Athos; “that does honour to your 
imagination.” 

“Very good,” said Porthos. “I should like, however, 
to understand.” : 

“Tet us get away first,” said D'Artagnan ; “ and you can 
understand afterwards.” : 

“One moment, gentiemen, one moment; give Grimaud 
time to clear away the things 

“ Ah, hat” said Aramis; “ the black points and the red 
pole are visibly growing larger, T agree with D'Artagnan: 

believe we have no time to lose to regain our camp,’ 

« Faith | said Athos, “J have nothing more to say 
against a retreat. Our er called for an hours we have 
stayed an hour and a half. Nothing can be said; let us 
be off, gentlemen, let us be off! Ld 

Grimaud had already gone on with the basket and the 
dessert. The four friends followed, and had gone about 
ten paces. . 

““Aht” cried Athos. « What the devil shall we do now, 

z” sald Aramis. 


gentlemen ?” att 
methin; 
ea, not jeave a flag in the 


; The fag, death | We must 
“The flag, ’sdeath! We mu an 
enemy’s hance, even though that flag be but a napkin. Fa 
And Athos ran pack’ to the beer noanoa tho plât 
flag; bw 
E eas a opened a terrible fire on 


ithin 4 ange, the: 3 e 
OA ; Fto be exposing himself for the 
Jeasure of it. 

But Athos might be said to bear a charmed life: the balls 
whistled all around him; not one hit him., He waved his 
flag, turning his pack to the guards of the city and saluting 
those of the camp- n both sides loud shouts arose—on 
the one side cries of anger, on the other shouts of enthusiasm. 

A second discharge OS ne and three balls, 

ing throughi made the na 
by Poneard ner vata” coms down i come dow! 


were heard trons the 
————————i i 


» 
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if he had not constantly seen milady, ike a dark cloud, on 
Tizon. 

the pori breakfast it was agreed that they should meet 

again in the evening at Athos’s lodging, and would there 

end the affair. se ‘ > 

D’Artagnan passed the day in exhibiting his musketeer’s 
uniform in every street of the camp. 

In the evening, at the appointed hour, the four friends 
met. There remained only three things to be decided on— 
what they should write to milady’s brother; what they 
should write to the clever person at Tours; and which 
should be the lackeys to carry the letters. 

Each one offered his own. ` Athos talked of the discretion 
of Grimaud, who never spoke a word but when his master 
unlocked his mouth. Porthos boasted of the strength of 
Mousqueton, who was big enough to thrash four men of 
ordinary size. Aramis, confiding in Bazin’s skill, delivered 
a pompous eulogy of his candidate ; and finally, D’Artagnan 
had entire faith in Planchet’s bravery, and reminded them 
of the manner in which he had conducted himself in the 
ticklish affair at Boulogne. 

These four virtues disputed the prize for a long time, 
and gave opportunity for magnificent speeches, which we 
will not repeat here, jest they should be deemed wearisome. 

“Unfortunately,” said Athos, “the one we send must 
Possess in himself alone the four qualities united.” 

But where is such a lackey to be found ? ” 


,_ Not to be found!” cried Athos. “I know that; so 
reser clin 

fe e Mousqueton i ” 

“ Take Bazin carte 


“Take Planchet. Planchet i: 
two qualities out of the four.” 

Gentlemen,” said Aramis, “the chief point is not to 

know which of our four lackeys is the discreetest, the 


strongest, the cleverest, or the bravest; the thing is to 
know which loves money the best.” ” 


“ What Aramis says is very sensible,” replied Athos : 
“we must speculate on people’s faults, and not on their 
virtues. Abbé, you are a great moralist.” 

“ Doubtless,” said Aramis ; “ for we not only require to 
be well served in order to succeed, but, still more, in order 


not to fail; for in case of failure, heads are at stake, not 
for our lackeys———” 


“ Speak lower, Aramis,” said Athos. 


s brave and shrewd ; that’s 
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“You are right. Not the lackey’s,” resumed Aramis, 
but the master’s. And even the masters’! Are our 
lackeys sufficiently devoted to us to risk their lives for 


us? No.” i 
“Faith!” said D’Artagnan, “I would almost answer 


for Planchet.” 

“ Well, my dear friend, add to his natural devotion a 
good sum of money which may give him some comfort, and 
then, instead of answering for him once, answer for him 


twice.” 

vens! you will be deceived just the 
was an optimist when things were 
ist when men were in question. 
hing for the sake of the money, 


5 wo) “they a 3 
inal’ ies and creatu: i y 
sail; E ouske to know English in order to inquire the 
way to London. Really, I consider the thing very difficult!” 
“Not at all,” cried D’Artagnan, who was very anxious 
the thing should be done. “On the contrary, think it 
Tt would be, no doubt. Of course, by Jove! 


is very easy. 5 fs 
if ete Lord Winter about affairs of vast importance, 


f thi dinal’s horrors———~ 
of the cardinal’s Athos 


“ ” said 5 

un een lo mee ee and secrets,” continued D'Artagnan, 
complying with the recommendation, “ no doubt we shall 
be all broken on the wheel ; but, for God’s sake, do not 
forget, as you yourself said; Athos, that we only write to 
him concerning 2 family affair—that we only write to him 
to entreat that as soon as milady arrives in London, he 

i i her power to injure us. I will write to 
im, th i . 
Hirman TA aia Athos, assuming a critical look. 

“ig iend—— 

na heat eee friend’ to an Englishman,” interrupted 
Athos—“‘a fine beginning ! Bravo, D’Artagnan ! ith 
that one word you would be quartered instead of broken 
oe ae eee Į will say, then, ‘ Sir,’ quite short.” 

“ Well, so be it. > , : q 9 
“You may even 38y *Ritlord,! ” replied Athos, who 
atickled for propsiety, * 
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“«¢Milord, do you remember the little goat pasture of 
uxembourg 27" + 
te Good | the Luxembourg, now! They will suppose it 
is an allusion to the queen-mother! That's ingenious,” 
gaid Athos. f, 

“Well, then, we will put simply, ‘Milord, do you ro- 
member a certain little inclosure where your life wa: 
spared ?’”’ 3 } 

“ My dear D’Artagnan, you will never make anything 
but a very bad secretary. ‘Where your life was spared !’ 
For shame that’s unworthy. A man of spirit is not to 
be reminded of such services, To reproach 2 person with 
a benefit conferred is an insult.” 

“Oh, my dear f” said D’Artagnan, “ you are insupport- 
able! If the letter must be written under your censure, 
‘pon my word, I renounce the task.” 

“ And you do right. Handle the musket and the sword, 
my dear fellow; you come off splendidly at these two 
exercises. But hand the pen over to the abbé; that’s his 

3. , 


“ Ay, ay,” said Porthos ; “hand the pen over to Aramis ; 
he'writes theses in Latin.” 

“ Well, so be it,” said D’Artagnan. “Draw up this note 
for ns, Aramis; but, by our holy father the Pope, be con- 
cise, for i shall pluck you in my turn, I warn you.” 

“Task nothing better,” said Aramis, with that ingenuous 
self-confidence which every poet has; “but let me know 
what Iam about. have heard, in one way and another, 
that Lord: Winter’s sister-in-law was vile. It was even 
pelted to me when I overheard her conversation with the 


7A Worse than vile, ye gods ! ” said Athos. 
t But,” continued Aramis, “ thedetails escape me.“ . 
And me also,” said Porthos. 

, D'Artagnan and Athos looked at each other for some time 
in silence. At length Athos, after reflection, and growing 
paler than usual, gavə an affirmative nod. D’Artagnan 
understood by it he was at liberty to speak. i 

“ Well, this is what you have to say,” said D'Artagnan: 
“Milord, your sister-in-law is an infamous woman, who 
has wished to have you killed, that she might inherit: your 
wealth, But she could not be your brother’s wife, as she 
had already been married in France, and had been———"- 


D stoj „asif for the and looked 
AEE pped, as if seeking word, 
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* Repudiated by her husband.” 
9 Because she had been branded,” continued D’Artagnan. 
“Baht” cried Porthos, “ possible ! She wanted to 
have her brother-in-law killed ? 
eat 


a rad she had been married ? ” asked Aramis. 

“Yes.” 

“ And her husband found out that she had a fleur-de-lis on 
her shoulder ? ” cried Porthos. 

‘Nes? 

Three times Athos had said “ yes,” and each time with a 
deeper intonation. 
“ And who has seen this fleur-de-lis ?” asked Aramis, 
“CDs and I; or rather, to observe the chrono- 
logical order, I and D'Artagnan,” replied Athos. 

u And does this frightful creature’s husband still live?” 
asked Aramis. 

“ He still lives.” 

“ Are you quite sure of it P 

te T am.” y 

There was a moment of chilling silence, during which 
every one was affected, according to his nature. 

“This time,” said Athos, first breaking the silence, , 
* D'Artagnan has given us an exc Jleat programme, and this 


“ The devil i you are right, Athos,” said Aramis; “and 
the wording of it is difficult. The chancellor himself 
would be puzzled how to write such a letter, and yet the 
chancellor draws up 2 report very agreeably. Never mind! 

it 


Aramis accordingly took the pen, reflected for a few 
Moments, wrote eight or ten lines in a charming little 


“ Mitorp,—The person who writes these lines had the 

mour of crossing swords with you in a little yard near 
the Rue d’Enfer. you have several times since been 
kind enough to call yourself that person’s friend, he thinks 
it his duty to respond to your friendship by sending you 
important information. Twice you have almost been the 
victim of a near relative whom you believe to be your 

ir, because you do not know that before she contracted 
a marriage in England she was already married in France. 
But the third time, which is this, you may succumb: Your 
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tive left Rochelle for England during the night. Be 
cate wet for her arrival, for she has great and terrible 
projects. If you absolutely insist on knowing what she is 
capable of, read her past history upon her left shoulder.” 


“ Well, now, that’s wonderfully wel! done,” said Athos ; 
“really, my dear Aramis, you have the pea of a secretary 
of state. rd Winter will now be upon his guard, if the 
letter should reach him; and even if it should fail into the 
cardinal’s hands, we shali not be compromised. But as the 
lackey who goes may make us believe he has been to London 
and may stop at Chatellerault, let us give him only half the 
sum with the letter, promising that he shall have the other 
half in exchange for the reply. Have you the diamond 7” 
continued Athos. 

“ I have what is still better: I have the value of it, 

And D'Artagnan threw the purse on the table. At the 
sound of the gold Aramis raised his eyes and Porthos 
started ; Athos remained unmoved. 

“ How much is there in that purse ? ” 

“Seven thousand livres, in louis of twelve francs.” 

.,., Seven thousand I vres{* cried bortaos—‘ that wretched 
little diamond was worth seven thousand livres ?” 

It seems so,” said Athos, “since here they are, ¿don’t 
Suppose that our friend D’Artagnan has added any of his 


“ But, gentlemen, in all this,” said D'Artagnan, *“ we 
have no thought of the queen, Let us look a little afler her 
dear Buckingham’s health. That is the least we owe her.” 

“You are right,” said Athos; “ but that falls to Aramis.” 

Well,’ „replied the latter, “ what must I do” 

Oh, it’s simple enough,” replied Athos. “ Write a 
second letter for that clever personage who lives at Tours.” 

Aramis resumed his pen, reflected a little more, and wrote 


the following lines, which he immediately submitted to his 
friends’ approbation,— 


“ My dear cousin.” 
the by bal” said Athos; “this clever lady is your relative, 
en ?? 
“ She’s my cousin-german,” 
“Good—for your cousin, then }” 
Aramis continued :— 


“My DEAR CousIN,—His Eminence the cardinal, whom 
God preserve for the happiness of France and the confusion 
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of the enemies of the kingdom, is on the poiat of finishing 
up! with the heretic rebels of Rochelle ; it is probable that 
the aid of the English fleet will never even arrive in sight 
of the place. I will even venture to say that i am certain 
the Duke of Buckingham will be prevented from starting 
for there by some great event. His Eminence is the most 
illustrious politician of times past, of times present, and 
probably of times to come. He would extinguish the sun, 
if the sun incommoded him. Give these happy tidings to 
your sister, my dear cousin. I have dreamed that that 
cursed Englishman was dead. I cannot recollect whether 
it was by steel or by poison ; only I am sure of this: I 
have dreamed he was dead, and you know my dreams never 
deceive me. Be assured, then, of seeing me soon return.” 


" Capital,” cried Athos; “ rou are the king of poets, 
my dear Aramis, You e the Apocalypse, and you 
are as true as the gospel. There is nothing now for you tc 
do but to put the address on your letter.” 

“ That’s easily done,” said Aramis. 

He folded the letter coquettishly, took it, and wrote,— 

“ To Mademoiselle Michon, seamstress, Tours.” 

The three friends looked at each other and laughed, 


Hig E EA ae tae, 
Now,” said Aramis, “ you understand, gentlemen, that 


tended pigs. Then, 
the same time as myself, y 
a pope in his turn, Or at least a car 
that a ma has suc! 

be ne Ee will undergo martyrdom rather than 


speak.” vi natty 
s aj)” said D'Artagnan, “ I grant you Bazin with 
Wal ven elet me have Planchet. Milady one day 
of doors, with a sound caning. Now 
and I will be bound that 


t zs 
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ay very correctly, London, sir, if you please, aud, My master, 
Toa pipe With that, you may be satisfied, he van 
make his way, both going and returning.” \ i 

“In that case,” said Athos, “ Planchet must receive 
seven hundred livres for going, and seven hundred livres 
for coming back; and Bazin, three hundred livres for going, 
and three hundred livres for coming back. That will 
reduce the sum to five thousand livres. We wili each take 
a thousand livres, to be employed as seems good to each, 
and we will leave a fund of a thousand livres, in the guardian- 
ship of the abbé here, for extraordinary occasions or common 
necessities. Does that suit you ? ” 

“ My dear Athos,” said Aramis, “ you speak like Nestor.” 

Planchet was sent for, and instructions were given him. 
He had already been notified by D’Artagnan, who had 
moya him first the glory, next the money, and then the 

anger. 

“I will carry the letter in the lining of my coat,” said 
Planchet, “ and if I am taken I will slon 4 

. Well, but then you will not be able to fulfil your com- 
mission,” said D’Artagnan, 

“ You will give me a copy of it this evening, and I will 
know it by heart before morning.” 

D’Artagnan looked at his friends, as if to say, “ Well, 
what did I promise you ? * P 

_. Now,” continued he, addressing Planchet, “you have 
eight days to get to Lord Winter, you have eight days to 
return in—in all sixteen days ; if on the sixteenth day 
after your departure, at eight o’clock in the evening, you 
ane here, no money, even if it be but five minutes past 
eight, . 

s Then, sir,” said Planchet, “ buy me a watch.” 

“Take this,” said Athos, with itis usual careless gener- 
osity, giving him his own, “and be a good ład. Remem- 
ber, if you talk, if you babble, if you get drunk, you risk 
your master’s head—your master, who has so much con- 
fidence in your fidelity that he is responsible to us for you. 
But remember, also, that if, by your fault, any evii happens 
to D’Artagnan, I will find you; wherever you are, and for 
the express purpose of disembowelling you.” 

“O siri” said Planchet, humiliated by the suspicion, 
and, above all, terrified at the musketeer’s calm air. 

“ And I,” said Porthos, rolling his big eyes“ remember, 
I will skin you alive.” 

“Ah set? 
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“And I,” said Aramis, in his soft, melodious voice— 
«Remember that I will roast you at a slow fire, like a 


» 


consent to be quartered ; and if they quarter me, be assured 
that not a morsel of me wili s X 


might learn the letter by heart during the night. He 
gained just twelve hours by this arrangement; he was 
fo be back on the sixteenth day, by eight o'clock in the 
evening. 

In the morning, as he was mounting his horse, D’Artagnan, 
who felt at the bottom of his heart a partiality for the 


“Tisten,” said he to him. “When you have given the 
letter te Lord Winter, and he has read it, you wili further 
say to him, ‘ Watch over his Grace, Lord Buckingham, for 
there is a plot to assassinate him.’ But, Planchet, you see 
this is go serious and important that I have not informed 
my friends that I would entrust this secret to yous and 
for a captain’s commission I would not write it.” 

“ Be at rest, sir,” sald lanche 3 Sron shall see whether 
confidence can be placed me or not,” 

And mounted on af excellent horse, which he was to 
leave at the end of twenty leagues to take the post, Plan- 
chet set off at a gallop, a little anxious by the threefold 
threat made him by the musketeers, but otherwise as 


light-hearted as passible. 
‘Bazin set out the next day for Tours, and was allowed 
a week in which to his commission. 


The four friends, all the while these two were away, had, 
as may well be supposed, their more than ever on the 


` watch, their ears pricked up, and e sense alert. Their 


days were s] in to catch whatever was said, in 
observing ’s , and in looking out 
for all the couriers who arrived. than once an in- 
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surmountable trembling seized them when called upon for 
any unexpected service. They had, besides, to look con- 
stantly to their own safety ; milady was a phantom which, 
when it had once appeared to people, did not allow them 
to sleep very quietly. : 

On the morning of the eighth day Bazin, fresh as ever 
and smiling as usual, entered the tavern of the Infidel as 
the four friends were sitting down to breakfast, saying, 
as had been agreed upon,— 

“ Monsieur Aramis, here is your cousin’s answer.” 

The four’friends exchanged’ a joyful glance. Half of the 
work was done. It is true, however, that it was the 
shortest and the easiest half. 


Aramis took the letter, which was in a large, coarse 
hand, and ill-spelt. 
“Good gracious!” cried he, laughing, “ I really despair of 
my poor Michon ; she will never write like M. de Voiture.” 
“ Vot do you mean by your boor Migeon ?” asked the 
Swiss, who was chatting with the four friends when the 
letter arrived. 
< Oh, by Jove! less than nothing,” said Aramis; “a 
little charming seamstress, whom I love dearly, and from 
Tuom I requested a few autograph lines as a sort of keep- 
e. 
jy e emre said the Swiss; “if ze lady is as kreat as 
er writing is large, you are lucky fellow, gomrat ! ” 
Aramis read the letter, and sae it to Athos. 
See what she writes to me, Athos,” said he. 
Athos cast a glance over the epistle, and, to dissipate all 
the suspicions that might have been created, read aloud,— 


“ My Cousin,—My sister and I are very skilful in inter- 
preting dreams, and even entertain great fear of them; 
but of yours it may be said, I hope, every dream is an 
illusion. Farewell! Take care of yourself, and act so that 
we may, from tims to time, hear you spoken of, 


` Mar Micuon.” 
“ And what dream does she mean ?” asked th oon, 
who had approached during the teading. eure 
“ Yes; what’s the tream ?” said the Swiss. 


“ Well, by Jove!” said Aramis, “it is; I 
had a dream, and I related it te her.” eee oyati 


“Oh yes, py Kot, yes; it’s simple e a 
tream ven you hafi vun ; but I nofiec trenon es eS 


Se ee ee 
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“You are very fortunate,” said Athos, rising; “I wish 
I tould say as much | ” 

“ Neffer |” replied the Swiss, enchanted that a man like 
Athos could envy him anything. “ Neffer! neffer!” 

D’Artagnan, seeing Athos rise, did the same, took his 
arm, and went out. 

Porthos and Aramis remained behind to encounter the 
jokes of the dragoon and the Swiss. 

Bazin went and lay down on a truss of straw; and as 
he had more imagination than the Swiss, he dreamed that 
Aramis had become a pope, and was adorning his head 
with a cardinal’s hat. 

But as we have said, Bazin, by his fortunate return, had 
removed only a part of the uneasiness which weighed on 
the four friends. Days of expectation are long, and D’Ar- 
tagnan in particular would have wagered that these days 
contained forty-eight hours. He forgot the necessary slow- 
ness of navigation ; he mentally exaggerated milady’s power. 


. He came to believe that this woman, who seemed to him 


like a demon, had auxiliaries as supernatural as herself. 
At the least noise he imagined that he was about to be 
arrested, and that Planchet was being brought back to be 
confronted with himself and his friends. Moreover, his 
confidence in the worthy Picard, at one time so great, grew 
less each day. His anxiety became so great that it even 
extended to Aramis and Porthos. Athos alone remained 
calm, as though no danger hovered over him, and as though 
he were breathing his usual atmosphere. í 

On the sixteenth day in particular these signs of anxiety 
were so manifest in D'Artagnan and his two friends that 
they could not remain quiet in one place, and they wandered 
about like ghosts on the road by which Planchet was ex- 

ected. ° 
ait Really,” said Athos, “ you are not men, but children, 
to let a woman terrify you so! And what is it all about 
after all? Being im, risoned ?. Well, but we should be 
got out of prison; 4 adame Bonacieux got out. Being 
Beheaded ? Why, every day in the trenches we go cheer- 
fully to expose ourselves to worse than that, for a bullet 
may break a leg, and I am convinced a surgeon would give 
us more pain in cutting our thighs than an executioner 
would in cutting off our heads. Wait quietly, then; in 
two hours, in four, in six hours at the latest, Planchet will 
be here. He promised to be here, and I have very great 
faith in Planchet’s promises; I think him a very good lad.” 
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“ But if he does not come ?.”’ said D’Artagnan. ! 

“Well, if he does not come, it will be because he has 
been delayed, that’s all. He may have fallen from his 
horse; he may have slipped down on the deck; he may 
have travelled so fast as to get inflammation of the lungs. 
Eh, gentlemen, let us reckon upon accidents! Life is a 
chaplet of little miseries, which the philosopher, with a 
smile, tells off one at a time. Be philosophers, as I am, 
gentlemen ; sit down at the table and iet us drink. Nothing 
makes the future look so bright as surveying it through a 
glass of chambertin.” ‘ 

“ That’s very well,” replied D’Artagnan, “ but I am tired 
of fearing, when I open a fresh bottle, that the wine may 
‘come from milady’s cellar,” 


“You are hard to suit,” said Athos; “such a beautiful 
woman |” 

“A woman of mark į ” said Porthos, with his loud laugh. 

Athos started, passed his hand over his brow to wipe off 
the drops of perspiration, and rose in his turn with a. 
nervous movement he could not repress. 

The day, however, passed away, and the evening came on 
slower than ever, but it came. The taprooms were filled 
with drinkers. Athos, who had pocketed his share of the 
diamond, seldom quitted the Infidel. He had found in 
M. de Busigny—whe, by the way, had given them a mag- 
nificent dinner—a partner worthy of his company. They 
were playing toge as usual when seven o’clock struck ; 
the patrols were heard passing te double the posts. At half- 
past seven tattoc was sounded. 

s We are lost,” said D’Artagnan in Athos‘s ear. 

You mean we have lost,” said Athos quietly, drawing 
four pistoles from his pocket and flinging them on the 
table. “Come, gentlemen,” said he, “they are beating 
the tattoo; to bed, te bed |” 

And Athos went out of the Infidel, followed by D’Ar- 
tagnan. Aramis came behind, giving his arm to Porthos. 
Aramis mumbled verses, and Porthos from time to time 
pulled a hair or two from his moustache, as a sign oï despair. 

But behold! suddenly a shadow appears in the dark- 


ness, the outline of which is familiar to D’Artagnan, and a 
well-known voice says ,— 


“Sir, I have brought your cloak, for it is chilly this 
evening.” 


“ Planchet ! ” cried D’Artagnan, intoxicated with joy. 
“ Planchet ! ” repeated Aramis and Por thea eh 
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.{* Well, certainly Planchet,” said Athos; “what is 
tHere astonishing in that? He promised to be back by 
eight o'clock, and eight is just now striking. Bravo, 
Planchet { you are a lad of your word, and if ever you 
leave your master I promise you a place in my service.” 
“Oh no, never!” said Planchet. “I will never leave 
M. d’Artagnan.” 
‘At the same time D’Artagnan felt Planchet slipping a 


note into his hand. 
D’Artagnan was strongly inclined to kiss Planchet on 


his return as he had kissed him on his departure ; but he 
feared lest such effusiveness lavished on his lackey in the 
open street might appear extraordinary to some spectator, 


and he restrained ‘himseif. f 
“T have a note,” said he to Athos and his friends. 


“ Very well,” said Athos 5 “let us go home and we will 


read it.’ 
The note burned in D’Artagnan’s hand, He wished to 


: hasten; but Athos took his arm and passed it under his 


own, and the young man was obliged te regulate his pace 
by his friend’s. f: $ 
At length they reached the tent, lit a lamp, and whilst 
Planchet stood at the entrance, so that the four friends 
might not be surprised, D'Artagnan with a trembling 
hand broke the seal and opened the fetter so anxiously 


ected. 
t contained half a line in a thoroughly British hand, and 
ot thoroughly Spartan brevity :— 


«Thank you. Be easy.” 


Athos took the letter from D’Artagnan’s hands, drew 
near to the lamp, set fire to it, and did not let it go till it 
was reduced to ashes. 

Then calling Planchet,— 

“Now, my lad,” said he, “you may claim your sever 
hundred livres; but you did not run much risk with such 
a note a8 that.” f, i 

“ Twas not from lack of trying every means to compass 
it,” said Planchet. $ 

“Wel,” cried D'Artagnan, “tell us abont it. 

“ Ah, sir, it’ Jong story.” r 

“ You are Tight, Pionchet,” said Athos; “ besides, tattoo 
has been sounded, and we should be observed if we kept 


a light burning longer than the othera.". 
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“So be it,” said D'Artagnan. “Let us go to bed. - 

het, sleep soundly.” 

ae ae it will be the first time I have done so 
these sixteen days!” 

“Or I either!” said D’Artagnan, 

“ Or I either ! ” said Porthos. 

“Or I either! ” said Aramis, 


“ Well, if I must tell you the truth—or I either!” said 3 
Athos. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


FATALITY. 
MEANTIME milady, drunk 
of the vessel like a liones: 
to leap into the sea in or 
could not get rid of the id 


with rage, roaring on the deve 
s embarked, had been temp’ ne 
der to regain the coast, for oe 
ea that she had been insulted a 
D’Artagnan and threatened by Athos, and after all w 
leaving France without being revenged on either. the 
This idea soon became sọ insupportable to her that, at rs 
tisk of whatever terrible Consequences might result to her- 
self from it, she implored 


French permitted. But the wind" was contrary, the Se? 
rough ; they kept beating to windward and aos about. 
Nine days after leaving the Charente, milady, pale W: 5 
anger and annoyance, saw only the blue coasts of Finister” 
appear, 


e calculated that 


Which so many import’. 
events might happen in ene She Ricta Hkewi5 
that the cardinal would be angry at her return, and, COM 
sequently, would be more disposed to Ustea to the 
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plaints made against her than to the accusations she 
brought against others. 

She therefore allowed the vessel to pass Lorient and 
Brest without repeating her request to the captain, and he 
took care not to remind her of it. So milady continued her 
voyage, and on ‘the very day that Planchet embarked at 
Portsmouth for France, his Eminence’s messenger entered 
the port in triumph. 

All the city was stirred by an extraordinary commotion: 
four large ships, recently built, had just been launched. 
Standing on the jetty, his clothes bedizened with gold, 
glittering as usual with diamonds and precious stones, his 
hat ornamented with a white feather which drooped on his 
shoulder, Buckingham was seen, surrounded by a staff 
almost as brilliant as himself. 

Tt was one of those rare and beautiful winter days when 
England remembers that there is a sun. The orb, pale, but 
nevertheless splendid still, was declining toward the horizon, 
tingeing at once the heavens and the sea with bands of 
purple fire, and casting on the towers and the old houses of 
the city a last golden ray, making the windows sparkle 
like the reflection of a fire. Milady, on breathing that sea 
air, which grows more and more invigorating and balsamic 
according as one nears the land, on contemplating all the 
power of that army which she was to combat alone—she, a 
woman, with a few bags of gold—compared herself mentally 
to Judith, the terrible Jewess, when she penetrated into the 
camp of the Assyrians, and beheld the enormous mass of 
chariots, horses, men, and arms, which a gesture of her 
hand was to dissipate like a cloud of smoke. 

They entered the roadstead; but as they were making 
ready to cast anchor, 4 little cutter, formidably armed and 
purporting to be a coastguard, approached the merchant 
vessel, and dropped into the sea its gig, which directed its 
course to the ladder. The gig contained an officer, a boat- 
swain, and eight oarsmen. The officer alone got on board, 
where he was received with all the deference inspired by a 
uniforms 

The officer conversed a few moments with the captain, had 
him read several papers of which he was the bearer; and 
on the merchant-captain’s order, all on board, both pas- 
sengers and crew, were called on deck. 

After this kind of summons had been given, the officer 
inquired aloud about the place of the brig’s departure, of 
her route, of her landings; and all these questions the 


kd 
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captain answered without hesitation and without diff- 
culty. 

Then ‘the officer began to pass in review all the individuals, 
one after theother ; and stopping in front of milady, surveyed 
her very Closely, but without addressing a single word to her. 
He then went up to the captain, again said a few words to 
him, and, as if from that moment the vessel was under his 
command, he ordered a manœuvre which the crew im- 
mediately executed. 

Then the vessel resumed her course, still escorted by the 
little cutter, which sailed side by side with it, threatening 
her side with the mouths of its Six cannon, while the boat 
followed in the wake of the ship, 

While the officer made his Scrutiny of milady, milady, as 
may well be imagined, had been sharply eyeing him, “But 
great as was the power of this woman, with eyes of flame, 
im reading the hearts of those whose secrets she wished to 
divine, she met this time with a face so impenetrable that 
no discovery followed her investigation, The officer who 

stopped before her and silently studied her with so 
much care might have been ranya or twenty-six years 
old. He had a pale complexion, with clear blue eyes, 
rather deeply set; his mouth, fine and well cut, remained 


pas scarcely shaded by short thin hair, which, like the 
beard covering the lower part of his face, was of a beau- 
tiful deep-chestnut colour. 

When they entered the port it was already nightfall. 
The fog made the darkness still denser, and formed round 
the beacons and the lantern of the sjetty a circle like that 
which surrounds the moon when the weather threatens to 
Pae DA The air they breathed was gloomy, damp, 
a . 


Milady, courageous as she was, shivered in spite of 
herself, “i 

The officer desired to have milady’s luggage pointed out 
to him, ordered it to be placed in the boat; and when this 
operation was completed, he offered her his hand and 
invited her to descend. 

Milady looked at the man and hesitated, 

“ Wha are you, sir,” she asked, “ that you are so kind as 
to busy yourself so particularly on my account f” he 
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“ You must see, madame, by my uniform, that I am an 
officer in the English navy,” replied the young man. 

“ But is it the custom for officers in the English navy 
to give their services to their female compatriots who land 
at a port of Great Britain, and to carry their gallantry so 
far as to bring them ashore ?” 

“Yes, madame, it is our custom, not from gallantry, but 
prudence, in time of war, to bring foreigners to certain 
hotels, in order that they may be under the eye of the 
government: until fuli information can be obtained about 
them.” y 

These words were spoken with the most exact politeness 
and the most perfect calmness. Nevertheless, they had 
not the power of convincing milady. 

“But I am not a foreigner, sir,” said she, with an accent 
as pure as ever was heard between Portsmouth and Man- 
chester ; “ my name is Lady Clarick, and this measure——” 

“ This measure is general, madame, and you would not 


succeed in escaping from it.” 


“T will follow you, then, sir.” ; 
And accepting the officer’s hand, she began to climb 


down the ladder, at the foot of which the gig was awaiting 
her, The officer followed her. A large cloak was spread 
in the stern, The officer had her sit down on the cloak, and 
placed himself beside her. : 

“ Give way ! ” said he to the sailors. y 

The eight oars fell at once into the sea, making but a 
single sound, giving & single stroke, and the gig seemed to 
fly over the surface of the water. 

At the end of five minutes they reached shore. 

The officer sprang on the quay and offered milady his 


we in waitin 
A carriage was in walung. 
“Ts this carriage for us ? ” asked milady. 
“Yes, madame,” replied the officer. 
“So the hotel is at some distance ?” 
“ At the other end’of the town.” : 
“ Very well,” said milady ; and she got resolutely into 


the carriage, 
The officer saw that the baggage was fastened carefully 


behind the carriage ; and when this operation was over, he 
took his place beside milady, and shut the door, 

Instantly, without any order being given, or place of 
destination indicated, the coachman set off at a gallop, and 
plunged into the streets af the town. 
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Such a strange reception naturally gave milady ample 
matter for reflection ; so, seeing that the young officer did 
not seem at all disposed to talk, she reclined in her corner 
of the carriage, and passed in review all the suppositions 
which presented themselves, one after the other, to her 
mind. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour, however, surprised 
at the length of the road, she leaned forward toward the 
window to see where she was going. No houses were to 
be seen; trees appeared in the darkness like great black 
phantoms running after one another, 

Milady shuddered. 

“ But we are no longer in the town, sir,” said she. 

The young officer was silent, 

“I will go no farther unless you tell me where you are 
taking me. I warn you, sir.” 

This threat brought no reply. 

i k Oh, but this is too much,” cried milady. “Help! 
elp ! ” 

No voice replied to hers. The carriage continued to roll 
rapidly on. The officer seemed like a statue. 

„Milady looked at the officer with one of those terrible 
expressions characteristic of her face, and which so rarely 
failed of their effect. Anger made her eyes flash in the 
darkness, 

The young man remained unmoved. 

ee tried to open the door and throw herself out. 

e 


that face, but just before so 


or to an enemy.” 


“No violence is done you, madame; and what happens 
to you is the result of a very simple measure which we are 
compelled to take with all who land in England.” 


“Then you don’t know me, sir >” 


“Tt is the first time I ever had the honour of seeing 
you” 
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= And, om your honour, you have no cause cf hatred 
against me?” 

“ None, I swear to you.” 

There was so much serenity, coolness, miidness even, in 
the young man’s voice that milady felt reassured. 

At length, after nearly an hours ride, the carriage 
stopped before an iron gate, which shut in a sunken 
avenue leading to a castle severe in form, massive, and 
isolated. Then, as the wheels rolled over a fine gravel, 
mifady could hear a dull troar, which she recognized 
as the noise of the sea dashing against a rock- bound 
coast. 

The carriage passed under two arched gateways, and at 
length stopped in a dark, square court. Almost immedi- 
ately the carriage door was opened, the young man sprang 
lightly to the ground, and gave milady his hand. She 
leaned on it, and in her turn alighted quite calmly. > 

“ Still, the fact is am a prisoner,” said milady, looking 
around her, and then fixing her eyes on the young officer 
with a most gracious smile ; “ but I feel assured it will not 
be for long,” added she. “My own conscience and your 
politeness, sir, are the guarantees of that.” 

Flattering as this compliment was, the officer made no 
reply, but wing from his belt a little silver whistle, such 


smiling countenance, took his arm, and passed with him 
under a low arched door, which, by a vaulted passage, 


akey into the lock, turned heavily on its hinges, and disclosed 
the chamber destined*for milady. 

Withea single glance the prisoner took in the apartment 
in its minutest details. 

It was a chamber the furniture of which was at once 
suited to a prison or the dwelling of a free man; yet the 
bars at the windows and the outside bolts on the door 
decided the question in favour of the prison. For an instant 
all this creature’s strength of mind abandoned her. She 
sank into an armchair, with her arms folded, her head hang- 
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But nc one entered except two marines, who brought 
in her trunks and packages, deposited them in a corner of 


feriors spoken language did not exist, pr had become useless. 

At length milady could hold out no longer. She broke 
the silence. 

“In the name of Heaven, sir,” cried she, “ what is the 
meaning of all this? Put an end to my doubts. I have 
courage enough for any danger I can foresee, for any 
misfortune Í can comprehend. Where am I, and why am 
I here? -If T am free, why these bars and these doors ? 

Iam a prisoner, what crime have Í committed >” 

“You are here in the apartment destined’ for you, 

e. T received orders to go and take charge of you ' 
at sea, and to conduct you to this castle. This order, I 
believe, 1 have accomplished with all a soldier’s strictness, 
but also with all the courtesy of a gentleman. Here ends, 
at least for the present, the duty I had to fulfil toward you; 
the rest concerns another person.” 


“ And who is this other Person?” asked milady. “Can 
we ee tell me his name >? 


king together went by, the sounds 
the noise made by a single foot- 


the officer, leaving the 
himself up in an attitude of 


door opened : a man a peared on 
the threshold. ‘ E 


He had no hat on, wore a sword at his side, and was 
crushing a handkerchief in his hand. 

Milady thought she recognized this shadow in the gloom; 

` she leaned with one hand on the arm of the chai , and pro- 

truded her head as if to meet a certainty. 
ae the monget advanced slowly, nang a he advanced 

to the circle of lig lected e , milady in- 
voluntarily drew back, P y R 7 
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Then, when she had no longer any doubt,— 
“Whati my brother {” cried she, atthe culmination of her 
amazement; * is it you x 
“Yes, fair lady,” replied Lord Winter, making a bow, 
half courteous, half ironical; “it is I, myself.” 
“Then this castle ?” 


“ I am your prisoner, then ? ° 

"Bat E frightíul abuse of power t" 

Y a abuse tS 

“No high-sounding words, Let us sit down and talk 
calmly, as brother and sister ought to do.” 

Then turning toward the door, and seeing that the 
young officer was waiting for his last orders,— 

“Tt is all right,” said he; “I thank you. New leave us 


alone, Mr. Felton.’ 
CHAPTER D, 
BROTHER AND SISTER. : 
Wim Lord Winter was shutting the door, closing a 
shutter, and drawing a chair near to his sister-in-law’s arme 


wing 
chair, milady was thoughtfully plunging her ce into 
y thoug y eats 


. 


: 
ize 


, a bold 

man, an intrepid player, en with women, bat with 
Jose than average sta in intrigues. low could he have dis- 
covered her arrival and caused her to be seized ? Why 


woman was to have acted from a feeling of jealousy. 
This supposition appeared to her the most reasonable» 
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it seemed to her that they wanted to revenge the past, 
and not to anticipate the future, At all events, she con- 
gratulated herself on having fallen into the hands of her 
brother-in-law, with whom she reckoned she could come 
off easily, rather than into the hands of an avowed and 
intelligent enemy. 

“Yes, let us talk, brother,” said she, with a kind of 
sprightliness, now that she had decided to get from the 
conversation, in spite of all dissimulation Lord Winter 
could bring to it, the information of which she stood in 
need for regulating her future conduct. 

“So you decided to come to England again,” said Lord 
Winter, “ in spite of the resolutions you so often manifested 
in Paris never to set your foot again on British soil ?” 

Milady replied to this question by another question. 

“ Before everything,” said she, “ tell me how you had 
me watched so closely as to be aware in advance not only 
of my arrival, but, still more, of the day, the hour, and the 
port at which I should arrive ? ”' 

Lord Winter adopted the same tactics as milady, thinking 
that as his sister-in-law employed them they must be good. 

“But tell me, my dear sister,” replied he—‘ what have 
you come to do in England ? ” 

we y to see you,” replied milady, without knowing how 
much she aggravated by this reply the suspicions which 
eens icter had given birth to in her protein: 

vS » and only desiring to gain her auditor’s good- 
will by a falsehood. ý ar 8 6 
u Ah, to see me ? ” said Lord Winter craftily. 
moe to see you. What is there astonishing in 


“And you had no r d 
but io UA a other object in coming to Englan 


a No.” 

“So it was for my sake -the trouble to 
cross the Channel ? oA aone tS or 7 

“ For your sake only,” 

“The deuce! What affection, my sister { ” 
. Why, am I not your nearest’ relative?” demanded 
milady, in a tone of the most touching ingenuousness. 

“And my only heir, are you not ?” said Lord Winter 
in his turn, fixing his eyes on milady’s. 

In spite of herself milady could not help starting; and 
as in pronouncing the last words Lord Winter laid his 
hand on his sister's arm, this start did not escape him. 
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In fact, the blow was direct and deep. The first idea 
that occurred to milady’s mind was that she had been 
betrayed by Kitty, and that she had told the baron about 
her interested aversion toward him, of which she had im- 
prudently allowed some marks to escape her before her 
servant; she also recollected the furious and imprudent 
attack she had made upon D’Artagnan when he spated 
her brother’s life. 

“I do not comprehend, my lord,” said she, to gain time 
and make her adversary speak out. “ What do you mean ? 
Is there any secret meaning concealed beneath your 
words ? ” ¿ 

“Oh, dear me, no!” said Lord Winter, with apparent 
good-nature. ‘You wish to see me, and you come to Eng- 
land. I learn of this desire, or rather I suspect that you 
feel it, and in order to spare you all the annoyances of an 
arrival at night in a port, and all the fatigues of landing, 
I send one of my officers to mect you, I place a carriage 
at his orders, and he brings you here to this castle, of which 
I am governor, where I come every day, and where, in 
order to satisfy our mutual desire of seeing each other, I 
have prepared a chamber for you. What is there in all 
that Tiie said to you more astonishing than in what 

u have told me ?” $ 

“No; but what I find astonishing is that you should be 
informed of my coming.” n eas 

And yet that is the most simple thing in the world, my 
dear sister, Did you not observe that the captain of your 
little vessel, on entering the road, sent forward, to obtain 
permission to enter the port, 4 small gig bearing his log- 
book and the register of his crew ? I am commandant of 
the port; they brought me that book. I recognized your 
name in it. My heart*told me what your mouth has just 
confirmed-—that is to say, with what view you have exposed 
yourself to the dangers of such a perilous sea, or at least 
a sea so wearisome just at this time—and I sent my cutter 
to meet you. You know the rest.” eee 

Milady comprehended that Lord Winter lied, and was 
only the more alarmed. 

“ Brother,’ continued she, “was not that my Lord 
Buckingham whom I saw on the jetty this evening as we 
entered the port ?” 

“Tt was indeed. Ab, I can understand how the sight 
of him struck you,” replied Lord Winter. “You come 
from a country where he must be very much talked about, 
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and I know that his armaments against France greatly 
engage your friend the cardinal’s attention.” 

‘ My friend the cardinal 1” cried milady, seeing that on 
this point as well as on the other Lord Winter seemed 
perfectly well informed. i 

“Is he not your friend ? ” replied the baron negligently. 
“Ah! I beg your pardon; I thought he was. But we will 
return to my lord duke presently. Let us not depart from 
the quite sentimental turn our conversation had taken. 
You aid you came to see me ? ” 


“ Well, I reply that your every wish should be falfilled, 
and that we should Geers other every day,” 

Am I, then, to remain here eternally ?” demanded 

y in some erro * Ask f 
“Do you find yourself poor! fodged, sister?” Ask for 
Boyde you lack, and ¥ walt Eten to have you furnished 
with ik? x 


Gi 


s But I have neither my women nor my people.” 
; “You shali have all that, madame, Tell me on what 


“Yes, your French husband ;_ I don’t speak of m 
brother, Horee, if you have forgotten, as he is stil 
living, I conid write to him, and he would send ma intorma- 
Son pa ibe subject.” + 

Cold sweat started from milady’s brow. 
tel feing jo said she, in a earl volca. i 
o as were ?” asked the baron, rising an 
taking a stop backward. 6 
OF, rather, you insult me,” continued she, pressing 
with her contracted hands the two arms of her chair, and 
raining herself up on her ; 

“F insult yout” said Lord Winter contemptuously. 
“In truth, madame, do you think that ia possible?’ 

, “ you are either drunk of 
mad, Leave the room, sir, and send me a woman.” 

very , Sister. Couldn’t I serve 
you as a waiting-maid ? By that means, all our secrets 
would be kept in the ar : 

“ Insolent wretch!” cried milady. And as if moved 
by a spring, she sprang toward the baron, who wes waiting 
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her attack with his arms folded, but with one hand on the 
hilt‘of his sword. 

“Come, come!” said hes “I know you have the habit 
of assassinating people; but I shall defend myself, I warn 
you, even against you.” 

“No doubt you would,” said she; “you have every 
appearance of being coward enough to lift your hand 
against a woman.” 

“Perhaps I am. Besides, I have an excuse, for minc 
would not be the first man’s hand that has been placed 
upon you, I imagine.” 

And the baron pointed with a slow and accusing gesture 
to milady’s left shoulder, which he almost touched with 
his finger. 

Milady uttered a muffled roar, and retreated to a corner 
of the room, like a panther when she draws back to leap. 

“Oh, roar as much as you please,” cried Lord Winter, 
“but don’t try to bite, for I warn you the thing would 
be to your prejudice. Here there are no solicitors who 
regulate successions beforehand ; there is no knight- 
errant to come and seek a quarrel with me on account of 
the fair lady I detain a prisoner 3 but I have judges all 
ready who will quickly dispose of a woman so shameless 
as to come and steal, a bigamist, into the bed of my oldest 
brother, Lord Winter; and these judges, I warn you, will 
give you over to a hangman, who will make both your 
shoulders alike.” y 

He continued, but with increasing warmth,-— 

“Yes, I understand how, after inheriting my brother’s 
fortune, it would have been very agreeable to you to be my 
heir likewise; but know beforehand, if you kill me, or 
cause me to be killed, my precautions are taken: not a 
penny of what I posse3s will pass into your hands. Are 
you not already rich enough, possessing Now nearly a 
million? And could you not stop your fatal career, if 
you did not do evil,only for the infinite and supreme 
delight of doing it? Oh, be assured, if my _brother’s 
memory were not sacred to me, you should rot in a state 
dungeon, or satisfy the curiosity of sailors. at Tyburn. 
I will be silent, but you must endure your captivity quietly. 
In fifteen or twenty days I shall set out for Rochelle with 
the army; but before my departure, a vessel which I 
shall see set sail will take yon away and convey you to 
our southern colonies. And be assured T will Ae: you a 
companion whe will blow your brains out at first ab: 
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tempt you may make to return to England or the Conti- 
nent.” zat 

Milady listened with an attention that dilated her in- 
flamed eyes. 

“ Yes, at present,” continued Lord Winter, “you will 
remain in this castle. The walls of it are thick, the doors 
strong, and the bars solid, Moreover, your window epens 
immediately over the sea, The men of my crew, who are 
devoted to me for life and death, mount guard around this 


is positive: a step, a gesture, a word, on youz part, implying 
an effort to escape, and you will be fired upon. If they kill 
you, English justice wilt be under obligations to me for 
Saving it trouble. Ahy your features are resuming their 


Seen, and therefore already know him. As u must have 
observed, he knows how to obey orders, for I am sure you 
aig not come from Portsmouth here without trying to make 


them on him, B 
nounce you the demon him 
He went to the door and opened it hastily. 


“Call Mr. Felton,” Said he.— Wait a minute longer, 
and I will commend you to him.” i 


People a strange silence ensued, 
d ae À 


shade of the corridor and th 


acquaintance we have already made, stopped at the door 
to receive the baron’s orders, 


“Come in, my dear John,” said Lord Winter—‘ come in 
and shut the door.” 


The young officer entered, 
“Now,” said the baron, “look at this woman. She is 
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young, she is beautiful, she has all earthly seductions. 
Well, she is a monster, who, at twenty-five, has been guilty 
of as many crimes as you could read of in a year in the 
archives of our tribunals. Her voice ~prejudices in her 
favour; her beauty serves as a bait to her victims ; her 
body even pays what she promises—I must do her that 
justice. She will try to seduce you, perhaps she will even 
try to kill you. I have extricated you from poverty, 
Felton ; I have had you made lieutenant ; I once saved your 
life—you know on what occasion. I am not only your 
protector, but your friend; not only a benefactor, but a 
father to you. This woman came back again into England 
for the purpose of conspiring against my life. I hold this 
serpent in my hands. Well, I call on you and say to you: 
Friend Felton, John, my son, guard me, and more par- 
ticularly guard thyself, against this woman. Swear by thy 
hopes of salvation to keep her safely for the punishment 
she has deserved. John Felton, I trust in thy word! John 
Felton, I believe in thy loyalty!” 

“My lord,” said the young officer, summoning to his 
mild countenance all the hatred he could find in his heart 
—‘‘my lord, I swear to you all shall be done as you 
desire.” 

Milady received this look like a resigned victim. It was 
impossible to imagine a more submissive or a milder ex- 
pression than that which prevailed on her beautiful counte- 
nance. Lord Winter himself could scarcely recognize the 
tigress whom, a minute before, he was preparing to fight. 

“ She is never to leave this room, understand, John ; she’ 
is not to correspond with any one; she is to speak to no one 
but you—if, indeed, you wish to do her the honour of ad- 
dressing a word to her.” 

“ That is quite sufficient, my lord! I have sworn.” 

“And now, madame, try to make your peace with God, 
for you are judged by men ! ” i 

Milady let her head sink, as if she felt herself crushed by 
this sentence. Lord Winter went out, making a sign to 
Felton, who followed him and shut the door. °. 

An instant after, the heavy step of a marine was heard 
in the corridor, serving on sentinel’s duty, with his axe in 
his girdle and his musket on his shoulder. 

Milady remained for some minutes in the same position, 
for she thought they might perhaps be watching her through 
the keyhole, Ther she slowly raised her head. and assum- 
log x istmidabis expression of menace and defiance, ran to 
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the door to listen, looked out of her window, and returning 
to bury herself again in her large armchair, she reflected. 


CHAPTER LI. 
OFFICER, 


MEANWHILE the cardinal was anxiously looking for news 
from England; but no news arrived, except what was 
annoying and threatening, 

Well as Rochelle was invested, certain as success might 
appear, owing to the precautions taken, and above all, to 
the dike preventing the entrance of any vessel into the 
besieged city, yet still the blockade might last for a long 
time; and this was a great affront to the king’s arms, and 
a great inconvenience to the cardinal, who had no longer, 
it is true, to embroil Louis XIII. with Anne of Austria, for 
that affair was done, but he had to reconcile M, de Bas- 
Sompierre and the Duc d’Angouléme, who were engaged 
in a quarrel, 

„Monsieur, who had begun the siege, now left to the car- 
dinal the task of finishing it. 

The city, notwithstanding its mayor’s incredible per-, 
Severance, had attempted a sort of mutiny in favour of 
Surrendering ; the mayor had hanged the ringleaders. 
This execution subdued the worst of the mutineers, who 
then resolved to allow themselves to die of hunger. This 


death always seemed to them slower and not so sure as 
death by strangulation. 


The besiegers from time to time took the messengers 


which the Rochellais sent to Buckingham, or the spies which 
Buckingham sent to tho Rochellais. in either case the 
trial was. soon over. .The cardinal pronounced the ‘single 
word “ Hanged į ” The king was invited te come and sce 
the hanging. The king canie languidly, placing himself in 
a good situation to see all the details, This always amused 
him a little, and made him endure the siege patiently ; but 
it did not prevent his getting vi much bored, or from 
talking at every moment of returning to Paris ; so that if 
the messengers and the spies had failed, his Eminence, in 
spite of all his imagination, would have found himself very 
much embarrassed. 

Nevertheless, time went on, and the Rochellais did not 
surrender, The last spy taken was the hearer of a letter. 
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The letter, to be sure, informed Buckingham that the city 
was reduced to the last extremity ; but instead of adding, ' 
“Tf your aid does not arrive within a fortnight, we shall 
surrender,” it merely added, “ If your aid does not arrive 
within a fortnight, we shall all be dead of starvation when it 
does arrive.” 

The Rochellais, then, had no hope except in Bucking- 
ham ; Buckingham was their Messiah. It was evident that 
if they one day learned to a certainty that they could no 
longer count on Buckingham, their courage would fail with 
their hope. 

So the cardinal was most impatiently awaiting news 
from England that would announce to him that Bucking- 


ham. would not come. 

The question of carrying the city by assault, though often 
debated in the king’s council, had always been rejected. 
In the first place, Rochelle appeared impregnable ; then 
the cardinal, whatever he said, knew very well that the 
horrible bloodshed in this encounter, when Frenchmen would 
be fighting against Frenchmen, meant a retrograde move- 
ment of sixty years impressed on politics, and the cardinal 
was for those days what we now call a man of progress. 
In fact, the sacking of Rochelle, and the massacre of three 
or four thousand Huguenots who would allow themselves 
to be butchered, would resemble too closely, in 1628, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. And then, above 
all, this extreme measure, +o which the king, being a good 
e at all, always fell to the ground 


Catholic, felt no repugnanc: aly 
before the one erpument of the besieging generals—Rochelle 


is impregnable except by famine. 

The eral ead oe drive from his mind the fear he 
entertained concerning his terrible emissary, for he well 
understood this woman’s strange qualities, now serpent- 
like, now lion-like. Had she betrayed him? , Was she 
dead? He knew her well enough in all cases to know that 
while acting for him or against him, as a friend or an 
enemy, she would not %emain motionless unless blocked by 


great obstacles. But whence did such obstacles anise ? 


That was what he could not know. à 

However, he reckoned, and rightly, on milady. He had 
divined in this woman’s past terrible things which his red 
cloak alone could cover ; and he felt that, from one cause 
or another, this woman was his own, as she could find in 
no one but in him a support superior to the danger which 


threatened her, 
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He resolved, therefore, to carry on the war alone, and to 
- look for any success foreign to himself only as we look for 

a fortunate chance. He continued to push the building 
of the famous dike which was to starve Rochelle. Mean- 
while he cast his eyes over that unfortunate city, which 
contained so much deep misery and so many heroic virtues, 
and recalling the saying of Louis XI., his political prede- 
cessor as he himself was Robespierre’s predecessor, he re- 
peated this maxim of Tristan’s royal gossip: “ Divide in 
order to reign.” 

Henry IV., when besieging Paris, had loaves and pro- 
visions thrown over the walls. The cardinal had little 
notes thrown over, in which he represented to the Rochel- 
lais how unjust, selfish, and barbarous was the conduct of 
their leaders. These leaders had corn in abundance, and 
would not let them partake of it. They adopted this 
maxim—for they, too, had maxims—that it was of very 
little consequence whether the women, the’ children, and 
the old men died, so long as the men who were to defend 
the walls remained strong and healthy. Up to that time, 
whether from devotion or from want of power to resist it, 
this maxim, without being generally adopted, had, never- 
theless, passed from theory to practice. But the notes did 
it injury. The notes reminded the men that the children, 
women, and old men who were allowed to die were 

their sons, their wives, and their fathers, and that it would 
be more just if every one were reduced to the common 
level of poverty, in order that one and the same position 
might give birth to unanimous resolutions. 

These notes had all the effect that he who wrote them 
could expect, for they induced a great number of the in- 
habitants to open private negotiations with the royal army. 

But just as the cardinal saw his,scheme already bearing 
fruit, and was applauding himself for having put it in 
action, an inhabitant of Rochelle, who had succeeded 
somehow in passing the royal lines, in spite of the watchful- 
ness of Bassompierre, Schomberg, and the Duc d’Angou- 
léme, themselves watched by the cardinal—an inhabitant 
of Rochelle, we say, entered the city, coming from Ports- 
mouth, and said that he had seen a magnificent fleet ready 
to sail within a week. Moreover, Buckingham announced 
to the mayor that at length the great league against France 
was about to be proclaimed, and that the kingdom would be 
at once invaded by the English, Imperial, and Spanish 
armies, This letter was read publicly in ail the squares, 
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copies were posted at the corners of the streets, and even 
those who had begun to open negotiations interrupted them, 
determined to await the aid so pompously announced. 

This unexpected circumstance brought back Richelieu’s 
former anxieties, and forced him, in spite of himself, to 
turn his eyes once more to the other side of the sea. 

During this time, exempt from these anxieties of its 
only real leader, the royal army led a jolly life, there being 
no lack of provisions, or money either, in the camp. All 
the corps rivalled one another in audacity and gaiety, To 
take spies and hang them, to make hazardous expeditions 
upon the dike or the sea, to conjure up foolish plans and 
execute them coolly—such were the pastimes which made the 
army find these days short, which were so long not only to 
the Rochellais, a prey to famine and distress, but also to 
the cardinal, who was blockading them so closely. 

Sometimes when the cardinal, who was always on horse- 
back, like the lowest gendarme of the army, was casting 
a pensive glance over those works, which the engineers, 
brought from all the corners of France, were executing 


with his desires, and met a musketeer of Tréville’s company, 
he would draw near and look at him in a peculiar manner; 
but if he did not recognize in him one of our four com- 
panions, he would turn his keen eyes and mighty thoughts 
in some other direction. ' 

One day when the cardinal, oppressed by mortal weari- 
ness of mind, hopeless of the negotiations with the city, 
without news from England, had gone out with no other 
aim than to ride, accompanied only by Cahusac and La 
Houdinière, skirting the beach, and mingling the im- 
mensity of his dreams with the immensity of the ocean, 
he came ambling along’to a hill, from the top of which he 
perceived, behind a hedge, reclining on the sand, in the 
sun so rare at this period of otha seven men paronia 
by em bottles. Jfour o: ese men were our mus- 
$2 ER E, eh toa letter one of them had 
just received. This letter was so important that it caused 
them to abandon their cards and their dice on a drum- 
head. 
The other three were occupied in uncorking an enormous 
demijohn of Collioure wine ; they were the gentlemen’s 
lackeys. $ mi 

The cardinal was, as we have said, in very low spirits ; and 
when he was in that state of mind, nothing increased his 
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depression so much as gaiety in others. Besides, he had 
another strange fancy, which was always to believe ‘that 
the causes of his sadness created the gaiety of others. 
Making a sign to La Houdiniére and Cahusac to stop, he 
alighted from his horse, and went toward these suspected 
merry-makers, hoping, by means of the sand which dead- 
ened the sound of his steps, and of the hedge which con- 
cealed his approach, to catch some words of a conversation 
which seemed so interesting. Ten paces from the hedge 
he recognized the Gascon prattle, and as he had already 
perceived that these men were musketeers, he had no doubt 
that the three others were those called “the inseparables 
—that is to say, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. 

, As may well be supposed, his desire to hear the conversa- 
tion was increased by his discovery. His eyes took on a 
strange expression, and with the step of a cat he advanced 
toward the hedge. But he had not been able as yet to make 
out anything more than vague syllables without any posi- 
tive sense, when a short, sonorous cry made him start, and 
attracted the attention of the musketeers. 

“ Officer 1”? cried Grimaud. 

1 g I believe you are speaking, you rascal }’’ said Athos, 
nsing on his elbow, and fascinating Grimaud with his 
flashing eyes, 

„Grimaud therefore said not a word more, but contented 
himself with pointing his index finger at the hedge, signify- 
eas by this gesture the presence of the cardinal and his 

SCO! 

With a single bound the musketeers were on their feet, 
and saluted respectfully, 
The cardinal seemed furious. 


“Tt seems that the musketeers set sentinele for them- 
selves,” said he, -“ Are the Englich expected by land, or 
do the musketeers consider themselves officers of rank ?” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied Athos, for amidst the general 
alarm he alone had preserved that calmness and sang froid 
which never forsook him——“ monseigneur, the musketeers, 
when they are not on duty, or when their duty is over, 
drink and play at dice, and they are officers of very high 
rank to their lackeys.” 

“Lackeys!” grumbled the cardinal. “ Lackeys who are 
ordered te warn their masters when any one passes are not 
lackeys; they are sentinels.” 

“ Your Eminence may perceive that if we had not taken 
this precaution, we should have been in danger of letting 
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you pass without presenting you our respects, or offering 
yow our thanks for the favour you have done us in uniting 
us.—-D’ Artagnan,”’ continued Athos, “ you were only just 
now so anxious for such an opportunity for expressing your 
thanks to monseigneur. Here it is; avail yourse}f of it.” 

These words were pronounced with that perfect imper- 
turbability which distinguished Athos in the hour of danger, 
and with that excessive politeness which made of him at 
certain moments a king more majestic than kings by birth. 

D’Artagnan came forward and stammered out a few words 
of thanks, which soon expired under the cardinal’s gloomy 
looks. 

“No matter, gentlemen,” continued the cardinal, with- 
out appearing to be in the least diverted from his first 
intention by the incident which Athos had raised—“ no 
matter, gentlemen. I do not like simple soldiers, because 
they have the advantage of serving in a privileged corps, 
thus to play the great lords ; and discipline is the same 
for them as for everybody else.” 

Athos allowed the cardinal to finish his sentence com- 
pletely, and bowing in sign of assent, he replied in his 


“Discipline, monseigneur, has in no way, I hope, been 
forgotten by us. We are not on my and we believe that, 
as we are not on duty, we are at liberty to dispose of our 
time as we please, If we are so fortunate as to have some 
particular command from your Eminence, we are ready 
to obey you. Your Eminence may perceive,” continued 
Athos, frowning, for such an investigation began to annoy 
him, “that we have come out with our arms,’so as to be 
ready for the least alarm.” 

‘And he showed the cardinal the four muskets stacked 
near the drum, on whichwere the cards and dice. 

““ We beg your Eminence to believe,” added D’Artagnan, 
“ that we should have come to meet you, if we could have 
sup Ores it was you coming toward us with so few at- 


tendants.”” 5 ‘ 
“Do you know what you look like, always together, as 
you are, armed, and sentinelled by your lackeys ? ” said the 
cardinal. “ You look like four conspirators.” 

“Oh, so far, monseigneur, it’s true,” said Athos; “ we 
do conspire, as your Eminence might have seen the other 
day, only we conspire against the Rochellais.” = 

“Eh, politicians t * replied the cardinal, frowning in his 
turn; “the secret of many things unknown might perhaps 
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be found in your brains, if we could read tn them as you 
were reading that letter which you concealed when you‘saw 
me coming.” 

The colour mounted to Athos’s face, and he made a step 
“toward his Eminence. 

“One would think that you really suspected us, mon- 
seigneur, and that we are undergoing a cross-examination. 
If it be so, we trust your Eminence will deign to explain 
yourself, and we shall then at least be acquainted with 
our real position.” 

“ And if it were an examination,” replied the cardinal, 
“others beside you have undergone such, Monsieur Athos, 
and have replied to them.” 

“So, monseigneur, I have told your Eminence that you 
had but to question us, and we are ready to reply.” 

“ What was that letter you were about to read, Monsieur 
Aramis, and which you concealed ? ” 

A woman’s letter, monseigneur.” 

“Oh, I understand. We must be discreet with such 
letters. But nevertheless we may show them to a confessor, 
and you know I have taken orders.” a 

‘ Monseigneur,” said Athos, with a calmness all the more 

terrible that he risked his life when he made this reply, 

the letter is a woman’s, but it is neither signed Marion de 
Lorme nor Madame g’ Arguillon.” 

The cardinal became as pale as death. A flash of fire 
darted from his eyes, He turned round as if to give an 
order to Cahusac and Houdinière. Athos saw the move- 
ment; he took a step toward the muskets, on which the 
other three friends had fixed their eyes like men ill-disposed 
to allow themselves to be arrested. The cardinal’s party 
consisted of only three ; the musketeers, lackeys included, 
numbered seven, He judged that. the match would be sO 
much the less equal if Athos and his companions were 
really plotting ; and by one of those quick changes whic 


he always had at command, all his a faded into 
ae bce his anger aded away 11 


“Come, come!” said he, 
proud in daylight, faithful i 
found with you for watching over yourselves when you 
watch so carefully over others. Gentlemen, I have not 
forgotten the night in which you served me as an escort 
to the Red Dovecot. If there were any danger to be. 
apprehended on the road I am going, I should request you ° 
to accompany me ; but as there is none, remain where you 


“you are brave young men, 
m darkness; no fault can be 
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are, finish your bottles, your game, and your letter. Fare- 
well, gentlemen!” 

And remounting his horse, which Cahusac had led to him, 
he saluted them with his hand and rode away. 

The four young men, standing motionless, followed him 
with their éyes without speaking a single word until he 
had disappeared. 

Then they looked at one another. . 

All showed their consternation and terror mm their faces ; 
for notwithstanding his Eminence’s friendly farewell, they 
plainly perceived that the cardinal went away with rage 
in his heart. 

gee alone smiled with a self-possessed, disdainful 
smile. 

‘When the cardinal was out of hearing and sight,— 

“ That Grimaud kept but tardy watch ! ” cried Porthos; 
anxious to visit his ill-humour on some one. 

Grimaud was about to excuse himself. Athos lifted his 


finger, and Grimaud was silent. . 
“ Would you have given up the letter, Aramis ?” said 
, 


“#1 said Aramis, in his most flute-like tone—“ I had 
made up my mind. If he had insisted on the letter being 
given up to him, I would have presented the letter to him 
with one hand, and with the other I would have run my 
sword through his body.” 

“T expected as much,” said Athos; “* and that was why 
I interfered between you and him, Truly, this man is 
very unwise to talk in this way to other men; one would 
say he had never had to do with any but women and 
children.” 

“My dear Athos,” said D’Artagnan, “ I admire you very 
much, but, nevertheless; we were in the wrong, after all.” 

“How in the wrong?” exclaimed Athos. “ Whose, 
then, is the air we breathe ? Whose is the ocean on which 
we look? Whose is the sand on which we were reclining ? 
Whose is that letter 6f your mistress’s ? The cardinal’s ? 
‘Pon my’ honour, this man fancies the world belongs to 
him. There you stood, stammering, stupefied, confounded. 
One might have supposed that the Bastille appeared before 
you, and that the gigantic Medusa was converting you into 


. stone. Come, now, is to be in love conspiring ? You 
„are in love with a woman whom the cardinal has caused 


to be shut up, and you wish to get her out of the cardinal’s 
hands, That's e game you are playing with his Eminence ; 
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this letter is your hand. Why should you show your hand 
to your adversary? That is never done. Sf he finds it 
out, well and good. We are finding out his, aren’t we ? ” 

“Jn truth, what you say has sense in it, Athos,” said 
D'Artagnan. 

“In that case let there be no more question of what has 
just occurred, and let Aramis resume the letter from his 
cousin where the cardinal interrupted him,” 

Aramis took the letter from his pocket, the three friends 
surrounded him, and the three Iatkeve grouped themselves 
again near the demijohn. 

“You had only read a line or two,” said D'Artagnan, 
“so begin the letter over again.” 

“ Willingly,” said Aramis, 


“ My DEAR Coustn,—I think I shat! decide to set out for 
Béthune, where my sister has placed our little servant in the 
convent of the Carmelites, This poor child is resigned ; 
she knows she cannot live elsewhere without risking the 
salvation of her soul. However, it the affairs of our family 
are settled, as we hope they will be, I believe she will run 
the risk of being damned, and will return to those whom 
she misses, particularly as she knows they are always 

of her. In the meanwhile, she is not altogether 
wretched; what she most desires is a letter from her in- 
tended. T know that such commodities pass with difficulty 
through the gratings; but after all, as I have proved to 
you, my dear cousin, I am not unskilled, and I will take 
charge of the commission, My sister thanks you for your 
good and eternal remembrance. She underwent for a 
Bees: eee etin but she is now ee 

Teass > sent her secretary yonder, in 
order that nothing may happen unexpectedly. che 


“Oh, what do I not owe you, Aramis?” ctled D’Ar- 
tagnan. “Dear Constance) T have at length, then, news 
of her. She lives; she is in safety in a convent; she is at 
Béthune! Where do you suppose Béthune is, Athos ?” 
er Why, upon the frontiers of Artois and of vende 

en the siege is once over we shall be abl make 4 
tour in that direction.” gE 


“And that will nct be long, it ie to be hoped,” said 
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Porthos; “ for this morning they hung a spy who confessed 
that; the Rochellais had come to the leather of their shoes. 
Supposing that after having eaten the leather they eat the 
soles, I cannot see what they have left, unless they eat one 
another.” 

“ Poor fools t” said Athos, emptying a glass of excellent 
Bordeaux wine, which, without having at that period the 
reputation it now enjoys, no less merited it—“ poor fools ! 
As if the Catholic religion was not the most agreeable of all 
religions | All the same,” resumed he, after having smacked 
his tongue against his palate, “they are brave fellows. 
But what the devil are you about, Aramis ?” continued 
Athos, “Why, you are squeezing that letter into your 

ocket $** 
at Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “ Athos is right; it must be 
burnt, Who knows whether the cardinal has not a secret 
for examining ashes ?” 

“He must have one,” said Athos. 

E “ What.are you going to do with the letter, then P " asked 

orthos. A 

“Come here, Grimaud,” said Athos. 


Grimaud got up and obeyed. 
“Asa aS ont for E spoken without permission, 


my friend, you will please eat this piece of paper. Then, 
to recompense you for the service you will have rendered 
us, you shall afterwards drink this glass of wine. Here is 
the letter. First, chew vigorously.” 

Grimaud smiled; and with his eyes fixed on the glass 
which Athos had just filled to the brim, he crushed the 
paper and swallowed it. 

Rag) Master Grimaud |” said Athos. “ And now take 
this. Good! I excuse you from saying ‘ Thank you.’” 

Grimand silently swallowed the glass of Bordeaux wine ; 
but his eyes, raised toward heaven during the whole time 
this delicious occupation lasted, spoke a language which, 
though mute, was none the less expressive. li 

«And now,” said Athos, “unless the cardinal should 
form the ingenious idea of ripping up Grimaud, I think we 
may be almost free from anxiety.” — i 

Meantime his Eminence was continuing his melancholy 
ride, murmuring between his moustaches what he so often 
said before, — ee i 

“These four men must positively be mine. 


1» 


——— 
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CHAPTER LI. z 
TH® FIRST DAY OF CAPTIVITY. 


Ler us return to milady, whom par eyes, turned toward 
the coast of France, have lost from sight for an instant. 

We shall find her in the despairing attitude in which we 
left her, plunged in an abyss of dismal reflections, a dismal 
hell, at the gate of which she has almost left hope behind ; 
for now for the first time she doubts, for the first time she 
fears. 

On two occasions her fortune has failed her, on two 
Occasions she has found herself discovered and betrayed ; 
and on both these occasions she failed before the fatal 
genius sent doubtlessly by Heaven to combat her: D'Ar- 
tagnan has conquered her—her, the invincible power ôf 
evil. s 


He has deceived her love, humbled her pride, thwarted 
her ambition; and now he is ruining her fortune, depriving 
her of liberty, and even threatening her life. Moreover, 
he has lifted the corner of her mask—that ægis with which 
she covered herself, and which rendered her so strong. 

From Buckingham, whom she hates as she hates all she 
has loved, D’ an averted the tempest with which 
Richelieu threatened him in the person of the queen. D’Ar- 
tagnan had passed himself off on her as De Wardes, for whom 
she had conceived one of those invincible tigress-like fancies 
common to women of her character. D’Artagnan knows 


without dying. Finally, just as she has ob tained from Riche- 

lieu a signed permit by means of which she is going to take 

vengeance on her enemy, this paper is torn from her hands, 

and D’Artagnan holds her prisoner, and is about to send 

her to some filthy Botany Bay, some infamous Tyburn of 
an. 


For all this, doubtless, D’Artagnan is responsible. From 
whom can come so many disgraces heaped on her head, if 
not from him ? He alone could have transmitted to Lord 
Winter all these frightful Secrets, which he has discovered, 
one after another, in consequence of Fate. He knows her 
brother-in-law ; he must have written to him, 

What hatred she distils { There, motionless, with her 
burning, fixed eyes, in her lonely room, how well the par- 
oxysms of her muffled roaring, which at times escape with 
her breathing from the depths of her chest, accompany the 
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sound of the surge which rises, growls, roars, and breaks 
against the rocks on which is built this dark and haughty 
castle! By the light of the flashes with which her tem- 
pestuous passion illumines her mind, how many magnifi- 
cent projects of vengeance she conceives against Madame 
Bonacieux, against Buckingham, but above all, against 
D’Artagnan—projects Jost in the distances of the future ! 

Yes, but in order to avenge herself she must be free; and 
to be free, a prisoner has to pierce a wall, unfasten bars, 
cut through a floor—all undertakings which a strong, 
patient man may accomplish, but in which a woman’s 
feverish nervousness must fail. Besides, to do all this, 
time is necessary—months, years; and she has ten or 
twelve days, as Lord Winter, her fraternal and terrible 
jailer, told her. f 

And yet if she were a man she would attempt all this, 
and perhaps would succeed. Why, then, did Heaven 
make the mistake of placing a masculine soul in her frail, 
delicate body ? y 

The first moments of her captivity, therefore, were ter- 
rible; but a few convulsions of rage which she could not 
overcome paid to nature her debt of feminine weakness. 
But by degrees she, subdued the outbursts of her mad 
passion ; the nervous tremblings which agitated her frame 
disappeared, and now she remained folded back on herself, 
like a fatigued serpent reposing. 4 

“Come, come! I must have been mad to be carried 
away so,” says she, plunging into the glass, which reflects 
back the burning glance by which she seems to question 
herself. “No violence; violence is a proof of weakness. 
In the first place, I have never succeeded by that means. 
Perhaps if I employed my strength against women, I 
should have a chance eto find them weaker than myself, 
and consequently to conquer them. But I battle with men, 
and for them I am only a woman. Let meib aa like a 
woman, then. My stren; is in my weakness. 

Then, as if to Siei DENE D to herself of the changes 
she could impose upon her countenance, so mobile and so 
expressive, she made it assume successively all expressions, 
from passionate anger, which convulsed her features, to 
the sweetest, most affectionate, and most seducing smile. 
Then her hair in turn, under her skilful hands, took on all 
the undulations she thought might assist the charms of 
her face. At length she murmured, satisfied with her- 
self,— ‘ 

26 
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“Come, nothing is lost. I am stiil beautiful.” a 

It was then almost eight o’clock in the evening. Milady 
perceived a bed; she felt that a few hours’ repose would 
refresh not only her brain and her ideas, but, still further, 
her complexion. A better idea, however, came into her 
mind before going to bed. She had heard something said 
about supper. She had already been an hour in this 
apartment. It could not be long before her repast would 
be brought. The prisoner was anxious not to lose any time. 
She resolved to make that very evening some attempts to 
ascertain the lie of the land by studying the characters of 
the people to whose guardianship she was committed. 

A light appeared under the door. This light announced 
the reappearance of her jailers. Milady, who had arisen, 
quickly sat down again in her armchair, her head thrown 
back, her beautiful hair unbound and dishevelled, her bosom 
half bare beneath her crumpled laces, one hand on her heart 
and the other hanging down. 

The bolts were drawn, the door creaked on its hinges, 
steps sounded in the chamber and drew near. 

“ Stand that table there,” said a voice which the prisoner 
recognized as Felton’s, 

he order was ol a 

“You will bri hts and relieve the sentinel,” con- 
tinued Felton. a ne YG 

This double order, which the young lieutenant gave to 
the same individuals, proved to milady that her servants 
were the same men as her guards—that is to say, soldiers. 

Felton’s orders were, moreover, executed with a silent 
rapidity that proved the excellent state in which he main- 
bre discipline. 

t length Felton, who sd at milady, 
fared Aona had not yet looked at milady 

“ Ah, hat” said he, 
she wakes she can sup.” 

And he took some steps toward the door. 

“ But, lieutenant,” said a soldier- a little less stoical 
than his officer, and who had approached milady, “ this 
woman is not asleep.” 

“What! not asleep!” said Felton, 

“She has fainted away, Her face is very pale, and I have 
listened in vain ; I can’t hear her breathe.” 

“You are right,” said Felton, after looking at milady 
from the spot on which he stood, without moving a step 
toward ber. “Go and tell Lord Winter that his prisoner 


“she is asleep; “tis well. When 
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has fainted, The case not having been foreseen, I don’t 
know what to do.” 

The soldier went out to obey his officer’s orders. Felton 
sat down on an armchair which happened to be near the 
door, and waited without speaking a word, without making 
agesture. Milady possessed that great art, so much studied 
by women, of looking through her long eyelashes without 
appearing to open the lids. She perceived Felton, as he 
sat with his back to her, She continued to look at him 
during nearly ten minutes, and in these ten minutes the 
impassive guardian never once turned round, 

She then thought that Lord Winter would come, and by 
his presence give fresh strength to her jailer. Her first 
trial was lost; she decided like a woman who reckons on 
her resources. Consequently she raised her head, opened 
her eyes, and sighed feebly. 

At this sigh Felton at last turned round. 

“ Ah, you are awake again, madame,” he said; “then 
I have nothing more to do here. If you want anything, you 
can ring.” 

“Oh, my God, my Godt how I have suffered,” mur- 
mured milady in her musical voice, which, like those of 
the ancient enchantresses, charmed all whom she wished to 


destroy. s 
7 in the armchair, she assumed a still 


And as she sat up 
more graceful and voluptuous position than that she had 


exhibited when reclining. 


Felton rose. 
ʻ You will be served thus, madame, three times a day,” 


said he. “In the morning at nine o'clock, in the day at 
one o'clock, and in the evening at eight. If that does not 
suit you, you can point out what other hours you prefer, 
and in this respect your, wishes will be complied with.” 

“ But am I to remain always alone in this vast and dismal 
chamber ? ” asked milady. 

“ A woman of the neighbourho 
will be at the castle to-morrow, 
often as you desire her presence.” 

“T thank you, sit,” replied the prisoner humbly. 

Felton made a slight bow and started toward the door. 
Just as he was about to cross the threshold Lord Winter 
appeared in the corridor, followed by the soldier who had 
been sent to inform him of milady’s fainting. He held 


a vial of salts in his hand. 
“Well, what’s going on here ?” sald he, in a jeering voice, 


od has been sent for, who 
She will come to you as 
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on seeing the prisoner sitting up and Felton about to go 
out. “Has this dead woman come to life again already ? 
By Jove! Felton, my lad, did you not see that she took 
you for a novice, and that we have been seeing the first 
act of a comedy of which we shall doubtless have the 
pleasure of following out all the developments ?” 

“I imagined that might be the case, my lord,” said Felton. 
“ But as the prisoner is a woman, after all, I wished to pay 
her the attention that every man of gentle birth owes to a 
woman, if not on her account, at least on his own.” 

Milady shuddered through her whole frame. These words 
of Felton’s passed like ice through her veins. d 

“ So,” replied Lord Winter, laughing, “that beautiful hair, 
so skilfully dishevelled, that white skin and that languishing 
look, have not yet seduced you, you heart of stone ? ” 

“ No, my lord,” replied the unfeeling young man; “and, 
believe me, it requires more than the tricks and coquetries 
of a woman to corrupt me.” 

“In that case, my brave lieutenant, let us leave milady 
to invent something else, and let us go to supper. But 
don’t you worry. She has a fruitful imagination, and the 
Second act of the comedy will follow not long after the 


And at these words Lord Winter passed his arm through 
Felton’s. and led him out, laughing. f 

Oh, I will be a match for you!” muttered milady 
between her teeth. “Be assured of that, you miserable 
would-be monk, you miserable converted soldier, who have 
cut your uniform out of a friar’s frock |” 


“ ; a 

‘i wee way, milady,” resumed Lord Winter, stopping 
ar tae door, “ you must not let this check take away your 
appetite. Taste that fowl and those fish. ’Pon honour, 
they are not poisoned. I agree very well with my cook, 
and he is not to be my heir. T have full and perfect con- 
fidence in him. Doas I do. Farewell, dear sister, till your 
next fainting fit.” 

This was all milady could endure, and when she was 
alone a fresh fit of despair seized her. She cast her eyes on 
the table, saw a knife glittering, rushed toward it an 
clutched it. But her disappointment was cruel: the blade 
was blunt, and of flexible silver, 

A burst of laughter resounded from the other side of the 
half-closed door, and the door was reopened. - 

“Ha, ha, ha!” cried Lord Winter; “ha, ha, ba! 
Don’t you see, my brave Felton, don’t you see what I told 
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you? That knife was for you, my lad; she would have 
killed you. Observe, this is one of her eccentricities, to 
get rid thus, in one way or another, of all the people who 
inconvenience her. If I had listened to you, the knife 
would have been pointed and of steel. Then it would 
have been all over with Felton. She would have cut your 
throat, and afterwards that of every one else. See, John, 
how well she knows how to handle a knife.” 

In fact, milady still held the weapon of offence in her 
clenched hand; but these last words, this supreme insult, 
relaxed her hands, her strength, and even her will. 

The knife fell to the ground. 

“You are right, my lord,” said Felton, in a tone of pro- 
found disgust, which sounded to the very bottom of milady’s 
heart—“ you are right, my lord ; I was in the wrong.” 

And both left the room again. 

But this time milady lent a more attentive ear than she 
did the first time, and she heard their steps die away at the 
remotest end of the corridor. 

“I am lost,” murmured she ; “I am in the power of men 
on whom I can have no more influence than if they were 
bronze statues or granite. They know me by heart, and 
are hardened against all my weapons. Nevertheless it is 
impossible that this should end as they have decreed.” 

n fact, as was shown by this last reflection—this in- 
stinctive return to hope—sentiments of weakness or fear did 
not dwell long in that deep soul. Milady sat down to table, 
ate of several dishes, drank a little Spanish wine, and felt 


all her resolution return. 
Before she went to bed s 
turned on all sides, are nee 
estures, the signs, and even I 
eat the result oF her commentary, her analysis, her study, 
was that Felton, everything considered, was decided to be 
the more vulnerable of her two persecutors. 


One expression above all kept recurring to the prisoner’s 
7 o 


she had commented on, analyzed, 
d on all points, the words, the 
the silence of the two men; 


mind. 
“TE I°had listened to you,” Lord Winter had said to 
Felton. 
r, since Lord Winter 


Felton, then, had spoken in her favou: 
had not been willing to listen to Felton. 
“Weak or strong,” repeated milady, “that man has a 
spark of pity in his soul. Of that spark I will make a flame 


that shall devour him. As to the other, he knows me, he 


fears me, and knows what he has to expect of me if ever I 
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escape from his hands. So it is useless to attempt anything 
with him. But Felton—that’s another thing. eis an in- 
genuous, pure, and apparently virtuous young man ; there 
is a way of getting him.” R 

And milady went te bed, and fell asleep with a smile on 
her lips, Any one who had seen her sleeping might have 
said she was a young girl dreaming of the crown of flowers 
she was to Wear on her brow at the next fête. 


CHAPTER LII. 
THE SECOND DAY OF CAPTIVITY. 


Mirapy dreamed that she at length had D'Artagnan in her 

pewer neat she was present at his execution; the sight of 
s odious blood, flowing beneath the executioner’s axe, 

spread that charming smile upon her lips. 

re She slept as a prisoner sleeps who is rocked by chis first 
ope. 

An the morning when they entered her chamber she was 
still in bed. Felton remained in the corridor. He brought 
with him the woman of whom he had spoken the evening 
before, and who had just arrived ; this woman entered, and 
approaching milady’s bed, offered her services. 

lady was habitually pale. Her complexion might there- 
fore deceive a person who saw her for the first time. 
“Iam in a fever,” said she; “I have not slept a single 
instant during all this long night; I am in frightful pain. 
Will you be more humane to me than others were to me 
yesterday ? Besides, all I ask is permission to stay in bed.’ 
Would you like a physician sent for?” asked the 
woman, — a 

Felton listened to this dialogue without speaking a word. 

Milady reflected that the more people she Tad around her, 
the more she should have to work upon, and the stricter 
would be the watch Lord Winter kept over her. „Besides, 
the physician might declare the malady was feigned; and 
miley, having lost the first game, was not willing to lose the 
second. 

“Send for a physician t” said she. “What would be the 
good of that? These gentlemen declared yesterday that 
my illness was a comedy ; it would be just the same to-day, 
no doubt, for since foray evening they have had 
Plenty of time to send for a d rs 
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“ Then,” said Felton, becoming impatient, “ say yourself, 
madame, what treatment you wish followed.” 

“Eh! how can I tell? My God! I know that I am in 
pain, that’s all. Give me anything you like; it is of very 
little consequence to me.” 

“Go, get Lord Winter,” said Felton, tired of these eternal 
complaints. 

“ Oh no, no!” cried milady ; “ no, sir, do not call him, 
dicopjare yonu. I am well, I want nothing; do not call 
him.” 

She put such prodigious vehemence, such irresistible elo- 
quence, into this exclamation that Felton, in spite of him- 
self, advanced some steps into the room. 

“ He has come ! ” thought milady. 

“ Now, if you are really in pain,” said Felton, “a phy- 
sician shall be sent for; and if you deceive us—well, why, 
it will be so much the worse for you. But at least we shall 
not have to reproach ourselves with anything.” ~ 

Milady made no reply, but turning her beautiful head 
over on her pillow, she burst into tears, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break, 

Felton surveyed her for an instant with his usual cool- 
ness; then, seeing that the crisis threatened to be pro- 
longed, he left the room, The woman followed him, and 
Lord Winter did not appear. 

“TJ fancy I begin to see my way,” murmured milady, with 
a savage joy, burying herself under the clothes to conceal 
from anybody who might be watching her this burst of 
inward satisfaction. A 

Two hours passed away. \ 

“ Now it is time that the malady should be over,” said 
she; “let me get up and obtain some success this very day. 
I have but ten days, and this evening two will be gone. 

On entering milady’s room in the morning they had 
brought her breakfast ; now she thought it could not be 
long before they would come to clear the table, and that 
she should see Feltons 3 

Milady was not mistaken, Felton reappeared again, and 
without observing whether she had or had not touched her 
repast, he made a sign for the table to be carried out of the 
room, as it was brought in all set. ER 

Felton remained behind ; he held a book in his hand. 

Milady, reclining in an armchair near the fireplace, 
beautiful, pale, and resigned, looked like a holy virgin 


awaiting martyrdom, 
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Felton approached her, and said,—- 

“Tord Winter, who is a Catholic, as well as yourself, 
madame, thinking that the privation of the rites and cere- 
monies of your church might be painful to you, has con- 
sented that you should read every day the ordinary of your 
mass, and here is a book which contains the ritual of it.” 

At the manner in which Felton laid the book on the 
little table near which milady was sitting, at the tone in 
which he pronounced the two words “your mass,” at the 
disdainful smile with which he accompanied them, milady 
raised her head and looked more attentively at the officer. 

Then, by the plain arrangement of his hair, by his cos- 
tume of exaggerated simplicity, by his brow polished like 
marble, but hard and impenetrable like it, she recognized 
one of those gloomy Puritans she had so often met with, 
both at the court of King James and at the court of the 
king of France, where, in spite of the remembrance of St. 
Bartholomew’s, they sometimes came to seck refuge, 

She then had one of those sudden inspirations which only 
people of genius have in great crises, in the supreme moments 
which are to decide their fortunes or their lives. 

Those two words, “your mass,” and a simple glance cast 
on Felton, revealed to her ail the importance of the reply 
she was about to make. 

- But with that rapidity of intelligence which was peculiar 
pst this reply, ready arranged, presented itself to her 
< I” said she, with an accent of disdain struck in unison 
with that which she had remarked in the young officer’s 
bia I, sir? My mass? Lord Winter, the corrupted 
atholic, knows very well that I am not of his religion, and 


this is a snare he wish i 
«Aad Oreo es to set for me ! 


Filton: ligion are you, then, madame ? ” asked 
“I will tell,” 
“on the day whe: 

faith.” 

Felton’s look revealed to milady the full extent of the 
space she had just opened for herself by this single word. 

The young officer, however, remained mute and motion- 
less. His look alone had spoken. 

“I am in the hands of mine enemies,” continued she, 
with that tone of enthusiasm which she knew was familiar 
to the Puritans. “ Well, let my God save me, or let me 
perish for my God! That is the reply I beg you to make 


cried milady, with a feigned enthusiasm, 
n I shall have suffered sufficiently for my 
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to Lord Winter. And as to this book,” added she, pointing 
to ‘the ritual with her finger, but without touching it, as 
though she would be contaminated by the touch, “ you may 
carry it back and make use of it yourself; for doubtless 
you are doubly Lord Winter's accomplice—the accomplice 
in his persecutions, the accomplice in his heresies.” 

Felton made no reply, took the book with the same ap- 
pearance of repugnance which he had before manifested, 
and retired thoughtfully. : 

Lord Winter came toward five o’clock in the evening. 
Milady had had time, during all that day, to lay out her 
plan of conduct. She received him like a woman who has 
already recovered all her advantages. 

“Tt seems,” said the baron, seating himself in the arm- 
chair opposite the one occupied by milady, and stretching 
out his legs carelessly on the hearth—‘‘it seems we have 
made a little apostasy !” 


“ What do you mean, sir?” 
“T mean that, since we last met, we have changed our 


religion. Can you by chance have married a Protestant 
for a third husband ? ” 

“Explain yourself, my lord,” replied the prisoner majes- 
tically ; ‘‘ for though I hear your words, I declare I do not 


understand them.” 
“Then you have no religion at all. I like that best,” 


replied Lord Winter, sneering. t ‘ 
‘í Certainly, that is more accordant with your own prin- 
ciples,” replied milady coldly. 
“ Well, I confess it makes No difference at all to me.” 
“Oh, you need not avow your religious indifference, my 
lord ; your debaucheries and crimes would make it per- 
fectly credible.” i 
“What! you talk of debaucheries, Madame Messalina, 
Lady Macbeth! Either I misunderstand you, or, by God, 


you are mighty impudent ! ” I 

“ You only speak so because you know you are listened to, 
sir,” replied milady cdldly ; “and you wish to interest your 
jailers arid your hangmen against me. 

“My jailers and my hangmen! Heyday, madame! You 
are assuming quite a poetical tone, and yesterday’s comedy 
is turning this evening into a tragedy. As to the rest, in 

and my task 


a week you will be where you ought to be, 


will be completed.” b $ 
B Tatamóns task ! impious task ! ” cried milady, with the 
exultation of a victim provoking the judge. 
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“On my word of honour,” said Lord Winter, rising, 
“ I think the hussy is going mad ! Come, come, calm your- 
self, Madame Puritan, or I'll have you put in the dungeon. 
By Jove! my Spanish wine has gone to your head,’ has it 
not? But never mind; that sort of intoxication is not 
dangerous and will have no consequences.” 7 

And Lord Winter retired swearing, a habit at that period 
very cavalier-like. 

Felton was, in fact, behind the door, and had not lost one 
word of the scene. 

Milady had guessed correctly. 

“Yes, go! go!” said she fo her brother ; “on the con- 
trary, the consequences are drawing near. But you, weal 
fogl; will not see them until it will be too late to avoid 

em.” 

Silence was re-established. Two hours passed away. 
Milady’s supper was brought in, and she was found deeply 
engaged in saying her prayers aloud—prayers which she 
had learned of an old servant of her second husband's, 2 
most austere Puritan. She appeared to be in an ecstasy, 
and paid not the slightest attention to what was going 
on around her. Felton made a sign that she should not be 
disturbed, and when all was arranged he went out quietly 
with the soldiers. 

Milady knew she might be watched, so she continued her 
Prayers to the end ; and it seemed to her that the soldier on 
duty at her door no longer marched with the same step, but 
seemed to be listening, 

or the moment she required nothing further. She rose, 
placed herself at table, ate but little, and drank only water. 

An hour after, her table was cleared; but milady re- 
marked that this time Felton did not accompany the soldiers. 

He feared, then, to see her too oftén, 

She turned toward the wall to smile, for there was in her 
smile such an expression of triumph that this single smile 
would have betrayed her. She allowed, therefore, half an 
hour to pass away ; and as at that moment all was.silent in 
the old castle, as nothing was heard but the eternal murmur 
of the waves—that immense respiration of the ocean—with 
her pure, harmonious, and powerful voice she began the 
first stanza of the psalm then in greatest favour with the 

ns, — 
“Thou leavest still Thy servants, Lord, 
To see if they be strong 3 
But soon Thou dost afford 
Thy to lead them ons 
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These verses were not excellent—very far from it, even ; 
but as it is well known, the Puritans did not pique them- 
selves on their poetry. j 

As she was singing milady listened. The soldier on guard 
at her door stopped, as if he had been changed into stone. 
Milady could therefore judge of the effect she had produced. 

Then she continued her singing with inexpressible fervour 
and feeling. It seemed to her that the sounds spread afar 
beneath the vaults, and carried with them a magic charm to 
soften her jailers’ hearts. It, however, seemed that the 
soldier on duty, a. zealous Catholic ne doubt, shook off the 
charm, for through the door,— 

“ Be quiet, madame!” said he ; “ your song is as dismal 
as a De profundis; and if, besides the pleasure of being in 
garrison here, we must hear such things as these, no mortal 
can stand it.” 

“ Silence !” then said a stern voice, which milady recog- 
nized as Felton’s. ‘‘ What business is it of yours, you 
rascal? Have yor been ordered to prevent this woman 
from singing ? No; you were told to guard her—to fire 
at her if she attempted to fly. Guard her, If she flies, kill 
her. But don’t exceed your orders.” 

An expression of unspeakable joy lightened milady’s 
countenance; but this expression was fleeting as the re- 
flection of lightning, and without appearing to have heard 
the dialogue, of which she had not lost a word, she began 
again, giving her voice all the charm, all the power, all the 
seduction the demon had bestowed upon it.— 


“ For all my tears and all my cares, 
My exife and my chains, 
I have my youth, I have my prayers, 
‘And God, whe counts my pains.” 


Her voice, of unusual range and of sublime expression, 
gave to the rude, unpolished poetry of these psalms a magic 
and an effect which the most exalted Puritans rarely found 
in the songs of their brethren. They were obliged, indeed, 
to ornament them with all the resources of their imagina- 
dion. Felton believed he heard the singing of the angel 
who consoled the three Hebrews in the furnace. 

Milady continued,— 

“ But soon the day of our release. 
Almighty God, will comes 
And if our earthly hope must cease, 
Wel ge ta meriyràma Y 
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This stanza, into which the terrible enchantress tried to 
throw her wholé soul, completed the trouble which kad 
entered the young officer’s heart. He quickly opened the 
door, and milady saw him appear, pale as usual, but with 
his eyes inflamed and almost wild. ‘ F 

“ Why do you sing thus, and with such a voice ? ”’ said he. 

“I crave your pardon, sir,” said milady softly ; I 
forgot that my songs are out of place in this house. I 
have perhaps offended you in your religious beliefs ; but 
it was without meaning to do so, I assure you. Pardon 
me, then, a fault which is perhaps great, but which certainly 
was involuntary.” 

Milady was so beautiful at this moment, the religious 
ecstasy in which she appeared to be plunged gave such an 
expression to her countenance, that Felton was dazzled, 
and fancied he beheld the angel whom just before he thought 
he heard. A 

“Yes, yes,” said he, “ you disturb, you agitate the 
people who inhabit the castle.” 4 

And the poor fanatic was not himself aware of the in- 
coherence of his words, while milady was reading with her 
lynx’s eyes the very depths of his heart. 

“I will be silent,” said milady, casting down her eyes, 
with all the sweetness she could give to her voice, with all 
the resignation she could express in her manner. 

No, no, madame,” said Felton; “only do not sing so 
loud, particularly at night.” . 

And at these words Felton, feeling that he could not long 
panain his severity toward his prisoner, rushed out of the 

‘oom. 

“You have done right, lieutenant,” said the soldier. 


“ Her songs disturb the mind ; and yet we get accustomed 
to them, her voice is so beautiful.” = : 


CHAPTER LIV. 
THE THIRD DAY OF CAPTIVITY. 


FELTON had come, but there was still another step to be 
taken, He must be retained, or, rather, he must be left quite 
alone ; and milady as yet perceived but dimly the means 
which could bring her to this result. r 
Still more must be done, He must be made to speak, in 
order that she might speak ts bime dor milady vory well 
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Imew that her greatest charm was in her voice, which so 
skilfully ran over the whole gamut of tones, from human 
speech to celestial language. 

And yet, in spite of all this charm, milady might fail ; 
for Felton was forewarned, even against the least chance. 
From that moment she watched all his actions, all his words, 
to the simplest glance of his eyes, to his gestures, even to a 
respiration that might be interpreted as a sigh ; in short, 
she studied everything like a clever actor to whom a new 
part has just been assigned in a line he has not been accus- 
tomed to follow. - : 

Toward Lord Winter her plan of conduct was more easy ; 
therefore she had determined on that the evening before. 
To remain silent and dignified in his presence ; from time 
to time to irritate him by an affected disdain, by a con- 
temptuous word ; to provoke him to threats and violence, 
which would contrast with her own resignation—such was 
her plan. Felton would see ; perhaps he would say nothing, 
but he would see. 

In the morning Felton came as usual ; but mil2*y allowed 
him to preside over all the preparations for the breakfast 
without addressing a word to him. Just as he was on the 
point of retiring she was cheered by a ray of hope, for she 
thought he was about to speak ; but his lips moved with- 
out any sound coming from his mouth, and making a power- 
ful effort over himself, he sent back to his heart the words 
that were about to escape from his lips, and went out. 

Toward noon Lord Winter came in. 

It was quite a fine winter’s day, and a ray of that pale 
English sun, which lightens but does not warm, passed 


through the bars of her prison. 
Milady was looking out of the window, and pretended not 


to hear the door as it opened. k 

“Ah, ha!” said Lord Winter, “after having played 
comedy, after having played tragedy, we are now playing 
melancholy, eh ? ” 


The prisoner made ho reply. 
“Yes, yes,” continued Lord Winter; “I understand. You’ 


would like very well to be at liberty on that shore! You 
would like very well to be in a good ship, ploughing the waves 
of that emerald-green sea! You would like very well, either 
on land or on the ocean, to lay for me one of those nice 
little ambuscades you are so skilful in planning! Patience, 
patience! In a few days the shore will be at your command, 
the sea will be open to you—more open than will, perhaps, 
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be agreeable to you; for in a few days England will be 
relieved of your presence.” Aa A 

Milady clasped her hands, and raising her fine eyes toward 
heaven,— 

“Lord, Lord,” said she, with an angelic meekness of 
gesture and tone, “ pardon this man, as I myself pardon 
him.” : 

“Yes, pray, accursed woman!” cried the baron; “ your 
prayer is so much the more generous from your being, 
swear to you, in the power of a man who will never pardon 

oule i : 
X And he left the room. 

At the moment he went out her piercing glance darted 
through the half-closed door, and she perceived Felton 
quickly stepping to one side lest he should be seen by her. 

Then she threw herself upon’her knecs and began to pray- 

“My God, my God | ” said she, “Thou Imowest in what 
holy cause I suffer ; give me, then, the strength to suffer.” 

The door opened gently ; the beautiful suppliant pre- 
tended not to hear the noise, and in a voice broken by 
tears she continued,— 

God of vengeance! God of goodness | wilt Thou allow 
this man’s frightful projects te be accomplished ? ” 

Then i `y did she feign to hear the sound of Felton’s 
steps; and rising quick as thought, she blushed, as i 
ashamed of being surprised on her knees. f 

I do not like to disturb those who pray, madame,” said 


Felton seriously ; “ d H nt, 
TD peseenk: sont o not disturb yourself on my accou 


“ How do you know I was i ir? said mi in 
ate praying, sir ? ” said milady, 
rot A by sobs. “ You wero mistaken, sir; I wa? 


“Do you think, then, mad: ?% ied Felton, in the 
same serious voice, but in a alde premie do you think 
assume the right of preventing a creature from prostrating 
herself before her Creator? God forbid! Besides, repent 
ance is becoming to the guilty, Whatever crimes they may 


ae pennin for me the guilty aro sacred at’ the fee 


“ Guilty !—T ?” said milady, with a smile which migt! 
have disarmed the angel of the last judgment. “ Guilty’ 
Oh, my God, Thou knowest whether I am guilty! Say > 
am condemned, sir, if you please ; but you know that God. 


who loves m: , sometim, its the ixmocent te t* 
epee es permi e ocen 
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“ Were you condemned, were you innocent, were you a 
martyr,” replied Felton, “the greater would be the need of 
prayer ; and I myself will aid you with my prayers.” 

“Oh, you are a just man!” cried milady, throwing her- 
self on her knees at his feet. “I can stand it no longer, 
for I fear I shall be wanting in strength in the moment at 
which I shall be forced to undergo the struggle and confess 
my faith. Listen, then, to the supplication of a despairing 
woman. You are made a tool of, sir; but that is not the 
question, I ask you only one favour, and if you grant it 
me, I will bless you in this world and in the world to come.” 

“ Speak to the master, madame,” said Felton ; “happily 
I am not charged with the power either of pardoning or 
punishing. God has laid this responsibility on one higher 
placed than I am.” 

“To you—no, to you alone! Listen to me rather than 
contribute to my destruction, rather than contribute to my 
ignominy.” 

“Tf you have deserved this shame, madame, if you have 
incurred this ignominy, you must submit to it as an offering 
to God.” 

“What do you say? Oh, you do not understand mei 
When I speak of ignominy, you think I speak of some pun- 
ishment or other, of imprisonment or death! Would to 
Heaven it were no worse! Of what consequence to me is 
imprisonment or death ?” s, 

“T no longer understand you, madame,” said Felton. 

“Or, rather, you pretend not to understand me, sir!” 
replied the prisoner, with a doubting smile. 

“ No, madame, on the honour of a soldier, on the faith of 
a Christian.” 

“What! You are ignorant of Lord Winter’s designs on 
me?” is 

“Tam.” 

“Impossible! You are his confidant |” 

“I never lie, madame.” 

“ Oh, he makes tooslittle concealment of them for you not 
to guessethem.” 

“T seek to guess nothing, madame ; I wait till I am con- 
fided in ; and apart from what Lord Winter has said to me 
before you, he has confided nothing to me.” __ 

“ Why, then,” cried milady, with an incredible accent of 
truthfulness—‘why, then, you are not his accomplice; you 
do not know that he destines me to a disgrace which all the 
punishments of the world cannot equal in horror ? ” 
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“ You are mistaken, madame,” said Felton, reddening ; 
“Lord Winter is not capable of such a crime.” o, 

“Good!” said milady to herself; “ without knowing 
what it is, he cails it a crime! ” 

Then aloud, — 

‘The friend of the infamous is capable of everything.” 

“ Whom do you call the infamous ? ” asked Felton. 

“ Are there, then, in England two men to whom such an 
epithet can be applied >?” 

“ You mean George Villiers ? ” said Felton, and his eyes 
flashed fire. 

“Whom pagans and infidel gentiles call the Duke of 
Buckingham,” replied milady. ‘I could not have thought 
that there was an Englishman in all England who would 
have required so long an explanation to understand of whom 
I was speaking,” 

“The hand of the Lord is stretched over him,” said 
Felton ; “ he will not escape the chastisement he deserves.” 

Felton only expressed regarding the duke the execration 
which all the English felt for a man whom the Catholics: 
themselves called the extortioner, the pillager, the profligate, 
and whom the Puritans styled simply Satan. 

` Oh, my God, my God!” cried milady ; “ when I sup- 
plicate Thee to pour on this man the chastisement which is 
his due, Thou knowest that I pursue not my own venge- 
ance, but that I pray for the deliverance of a whole 
nation!” 

y Do you know him, then ? ” asked Felton. 

At length he questions me!” said milady to herself, 
at the height of joy at having obtained so quickly such a 
great result. “Oh, do I know him? Yess; to my mis- 
fortune, to my eternal misfortune [he 
__ And milady wrung her hands, as.if she had reached the 
very paroxysm of grief, 

Felton no doubt felt within himself that his strength was 
deserting him, and he took several steps toward the door 3 
but the prisoner, whose eye was never off him, sprang after 
him and stopped him, e 

“ Sir,” cried she, “be kind, be clement, listen to my 
prayer. That knife, which the baron’s fatal prudence de- 
prived me of, because he knows the use I would make of it— 
Oh, hear me to the end! That knife—give it to me for 2 
minute only, for mercy’s, for pity’s sake! I will embrace 
your knees! Yow shall shut the door, that you may be 
certain I am not angry with you! My God 1 the idea of 
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being angry with you, the only just, good, and compassion- 
ate being I have met with !—you, my saviour perhaps ! 
One minute, that knife, one minute, a single minute, and I 
will restore it to you through the grating of the door; only 
one minute, Mr, Felton, and you will have saved my honour.” 

“To kill yourself ?”’ cried Felton, in terror, forgetting to 
withdraw his hands from the hands of the prisoner—‘‘ to 
kill yourself ? ”? 

“T have said, sir,” murmured milady, lowering her voice, 
and allowing herself to sink overpowered to the ground— 
i I have told my secret! He knows all !—My God, I am 
ost |” 

Felton remained standing, motionless and undecided. 

“ He still doubts,” thought milady ; “I have-not been 
sufficiently genuine.” 

Some one was heard walking in the corridor. Milady 
recognized Lord Winter’s step. 

Felton recognized it also, and took a step toward the door. 

Milady sprang forward. 

“Oh, not a word,” said she, in a concentrated voice— 
“ not a word to this man of all I have said to you, or I am 
lost, and it would be you—you——”” 

Then as the steps drew near she became silent for fear 
of being heard, applying, with a gesture of infinite terror, 
her beautiful hand to Felton’s mouth. 

Felton gently pushed milady from him, and she sank 
into an easy-chair, 

Lord Winter passed before the door without stopping, and 
they heard the sound of his footsteps in the distance. 

Felton, as pale as death, remained some instants with his 
ear alert and listening ; then, when the sound had entirely 
died away, he breathed like a man awaking from a dream, 
and rushed out of the apartment. 4 

“ Ah,” said milady, listening in her turn to the noise 
of Felton’s steps, which faded away in a direction opposite 
to Lord Winter’s—“ ah, at length thou art mine!” 

Then her brow darkened. 

“Tf he tells the baron,” said she, “I am lost; for the 
baron, who knows very well that I shall not kill myself, will 


lace me before him with a knife in my hand, and he will 


discover that all this great despair was only a trick.” 

She went and stood before the glass and looked at herself 
closely. Never had she appeared more beautiful. 
“Yes, yes!” said she smiling; “but he won’t tell 


him 1“ 


Seed a a ea ae ee koe ee 


In the evening Lord Winter came when the supper was 
brought, 1 ae 4 

“Sir,” said milady, “is your presence an indispensable 
accessory of my captivity ? Could you not spare me the 
additional tortures which your visits inflict on me ? ” i 

“ How now, my dear sister!” said Lord Winter, “ Did 
you not sentimentally inform me, with that pretty mouth of 
yours, so cruel to me to-day, that you came to England 
solely for the pleasure of seeing me at your ease, an enjoy- 
ment of which you told me you so sensibly felt the priva- 
tion that you had risked everything for it—seasickness, 
tempests, captivity ? Well, here I am; be satisfied. Be- 
sides, this time my visit has a motive,” 

Milady. trembled ; she thought Felton had told ail. Per- 
haps never in her life had this woman, who had experienced 
SO many opposite and powerful emotions, felt her heart 
beat so violently. Dn . 

Sho was seated. Lord Winter took an armchair, drew it 
toward her, and sat down near her; then pulling a paper out 
of his pocket, he unfolded it slowly. 

“Here,” said he, “I wanted to show you the kind of 
Passport which I myself have drawn up, and which will 
serve you henceforward as an order-book in the life I am 
Willing to grant you.” 

Then turning his eyes from milady to the paper, he read, — 

“* Order to conduct to ———* The name is blank,” inter- 
rupted Lord Winter. “If you have any preference you may 
indicate it to me, and if it be not within a thousand leagues 
of London, attention will be paid to your wishes, I will 
begin again, then, ‘ Order to conduct to —— the person 
named Charlotte Backson, branded by the justice of the 
kingdom of France, but liberated after chastisement, She 
is to dwell in this place, without ever going more than three 
leagues from it. In case of any attempt to escape, the 
penalty of death is to be applied. She will receive five 
shillings per day for lodging and food.’ ” 4 

“This order does not concern me,” yeplied milady coldly, 
“since it bears another name than mine.” t 

“A name! Have youa name ?” 

“ I bear your brother’s,” 

“You are mistaken; my brother is only your second 
husband, and your first is still living. ‘Tell me his name, 
and I will put it in the place of the name of Charlotte 
Backson. No?—you will not ?—you are silent? Well, 
then, you must be registered as Charlotte Backson.” 


. 
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Milady remained silent; only this time it was no longer 
from affectation, but from terror. She believed the order 
was on the point of being put into execution. She thought 
that Lord Winter had hastened her departure. She be 
lieved she was condemned to start that very evening. 
Everything in her mind was lost for an instant, when 
suddenly she perceived that no signature was attached 
to the order. 

The joy she felt at this discovery was so great she could 


not conceal it. 
“ Yes, yes,” said Lord Winter, who perceived what was 


passing in her mind—* Ve yeu look for the signature, 
and you say to yourself, ‘ is not lost, for that order 
is not signed. It is only shown to me to terrify me; that’s 
all’ You are mistaken. To-morrow this order will be sent 
to the Duke of Buckingham ; the day after to-morrow it will 
return signed by his hand and marked with his seal; and 
twenty-four hours later I will answer for its being put into 
execution. Farewell, madame; this is all I had to say to 
ron 

“And I reply to you, sir, that this abuse of power, this 
exile under a false name, is infamous ! ” f 

“You would prefer to be hanged in your true name, 
milady? You know the English laws are inexorable on 
the abuse of marriage vows! Speak freely. Though my 
name, or rather my brother’s, would be mixed up in the 
affair, I will risk the scandal of a public trial to make my- 
self certain of getting rid of you.” 

Milady made no reply. 

“Oh, I see you prefer peregrination. That’s well, 
milady ; and there is an old proverb that says, * Travelling 
forms youth.’ Faith, you are not wrong after all, and 
life is sweet. That’s the reason why I take such care you 
shall not deprive me of mine. ‘There only remains, then, 
the question of the five shillings to be settled. I seem 
rather parsimonious—do I not ? That’s because I don’t 


care to leave you the fneans of bribing your jailers. Besides, 
you will’always have your charms left to seduce them with. 
Employ them, if your check with Felton has not disgusted 
you with temptations of that kind.” 

“Felton has not told him,” said mitady to herself; 


“ nothing is lost, then.” 
“ And now, madame, till I see you again. To-morrow T 


will come and announce to you the departure of my mes- 
senger,” 
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Lord Winter rose, saluted milady ironically, and left the 
room. ? 

Milady breathed again; she haŭ still four days before 
her. Four days would be sufficient for her to complete the 
conquest of Felton. 

A terrible idea, however, occurred to her. She thought 
that Lord Winter would perhaps send Felton himself to get 
the order signed by Buckingham. In that case Felton 
would escape her; for in order to ensure success, the 
magic of an uninterrupted seduction was necessary. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, one circumstance reassured 
her—Felton had not spoken. 

As she did not wish to seem at all agitated by Lord 
Winter’s threats, she took her place at table and ate. 

Then, as she had done the evening before, she fell on her 
knees and repeated her prayers aloud. As on the evening 
before, the soldier stopped his march to listen to her. 

Soon after she heard lighter steps than the sentinel’s 


Cong from the end of the corridor and stopping before her 
T. : 


“That is he,” said she. 

And she began the same religious chant which had so 
strongly stirred Felton the evening before. 

But though her sweet, full, and sonorous’ voice vibrated 
more harmoniously and affectingly than ever, the door 
remained shut. It seemed, however, to milady that in 
one of the furtive glances she darted from time to time 
at the small grating she saw the young man’s ardent eyes 
through the narrow opening. But whether this was a 
reality or not, this time he had sufficient self-control not 
to enter, 

Only, a few instants after she had finished her religious 
song, milady thought she heard asdeep sigh; then the 


same steps she had heard lowly, and 
as thongh regretfully. approach departed slowly, 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE FOURTH DAY OF CAPTIVITY. 


THE next day, when Felton entered milady’s apartment be 
found her standing upon a chair, holding in her hands a 
cord made of several cambric handkerchiefs torn into strips, 
twisted together into a kind of rope, and tied at the ends. 
At the noise Felton made in opening the door milady leaped 
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lightly to the ground and tried to hide behind her the 
improvised cord she held in her hand. 

The young man was even paler than usual, and his eyes, 
inflamed by lack of sleep, showed that he had passed a 
feverish night. 

Nevertheless, his brow was armed with a stérmness more 
severe than ever. 

He advanced slowly toward milady, who had sat down, 
and taking one end of the murderous rope, which, by mis- 
take or perhaps by design, she allowed to appear,— 

“ What is this, madame ? ” he asked coldly. 

“This? Nothing,” said milady, smiling with that melan- 
choly expression which she knew so well how to give to her 
smile, “ Ennui is the mortal enemy of prisoners; I was 
blue, and I amused myself with twisting a rope.” 

Felton turned his eyes toward that part of the wall of 
the apartment before which he had found milady standing 
in the chair in which she was now seated, and over her head 
he perceived a gilt-headed screw, fixed in the wall for the 
purpose of hanging up clothes or arms. 

e started, and the prisoner saw that start ; for though 
her eyes were cast down, nothing escaped her. 

“ And what were you doing standing on that chair?” 
asked he. 

“ What difference does that make to you ?” replied milady. 

“ But,” replied Felton, “I wish to know.” 

“Do not question me,” said the prisoner; “you know 
that we true Christians are forbidden to tell falsehoods.” 

“Well, then,” said Felton, “I will tell you what you were 
doing, or rather what you were going to do: you were 
going to finish the fatal work you cherish in your mind. 
Remember, madame, if our God forbids us to tell falsehoods, 
He much more severely forbids suicide.” 2 

“When God sees one of His creatures unjustly perse- 
cuted, placed between suicide and dishonour, believe me, 
sir,’ replied milady, in a tone of deep conviction, “ God 
pardons suicide, for then suicide is martyrdom.” 

“Yow say either too much or too little. Speak, madame ; 
in Heaven’s name, explain yourself.” 

“ Relate my misfortunes to you, for you to treat them 
as fables ; tell you my plans, for you to go and denounce 
them to my persecutor! No, sir. Besides, what difference 
to you is the life or death of a condemned wretch? You 
are only responsible for my bedy, aren’t you? And rovided 
you produce a corpse recognized as mine, they will require 
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no more of you ; and perhaps, even, you will have a double 
reward.” i 

“I, madame, I!” cried Felton—“to suppose that “ik 
would ever accept the price of your life! Oh, you cannot 
think what you say!” 5 

“ Let me act as I please, Felton, let me act as I please,’ 
said milady, becoming excited. “Every soldier must be 
ambitious, must he not ? You are a lieutenant: well, you 
will follow my bier with the rank of captain.” 

“Now, what have I done to you,” said Felton, disturbed, 
“ that you should load me with such a responsibility before 
God and before men ? Ina few days you will be away from 
this place; your life, madame, will then no longer be under 
my care, and,” added he, with a sigh, “then you can do 
what you will with it.” 

. < So,” cried milady, as if she could not resist a pious 
indignation, “ you, a religious man, you, who are called a 
just man, ask but one thing, and that is that you may not 

e inculpated, annoyed, by my death.” 

It is my duty to watch over your life, madame, and I 
shall watch over it.” ; 
But de you understand the mission you are fulfilling ? 
A sufficiently cruel one, if I am guilty; but what name 
can you give it, what name will the Lord give it, if I am 
nocent [ae 
‘Iama sol i I have 
Rain dier, madame, and fulfil the orders 

_ Do you believe, then, that nt the day of judgment God 
will separate blind executioners from Thiquitous judges ? 
You are not willing that I should kill my body, and you 
make yourself the agent of him who would kill my soul!” 

But I repeat it again to you,” replied Felton, in great 
emotion—“‘no danger threatens you. I will answer for 
Lord Winter as for myself,” $ 

“Foolish mani” ‘cried milady—‘ poor, foolish man! 
venturing to answer for another, when the wisest, when 
those most after God’s own heart, kesitate to answer for 
themselves; and ranging yourself on the side of the 
strongest and the most fortunate, to crush the weakest and 
the most unfortunate.” 

e Impe ible, madame, impossible,” murmured Felton, 
who felt to the bottom of his heart the force of her argu- 
ment. “A prisoner, pou shall nst through ms recover your 
libi } iiving, you shail not through me lose your life!” 

“Yes,” cried milady, “but 3 shati lose what fe much 


. 
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dearer to me than life—I shall lose my honour, Felton ; 
and you—you I make responsible, before God and before 
men, for my shame and my infamy.” 

This time Felton, unmoved as he was or appeared to be, 
could not resist the secret influence which had already taken 
possession of him. ‘To see such a beautiful woman, fair as 
the brightest vision, to see her now overcome by grief and 
now threatening, to undergo at the same time the ascend- 
ency of grief and beauty, was too much for a visionary, too 
much for a brain weakened by the ardent dreams of an 
ecstatic faith, too much for a heart corroded both by the 
burning love of Heaven and by the devouring hatred ot men. 

Milady saw his trouble, she felt by intuition the flame of 
opposing passions which burned the blood in the young 
fanatic’s veins; and as a skilful general, who, seeing the 
enemy ready to surrender, marches toward him with a 
cry of victory, she rose, beautiful as a priestess of old, in- 
spired like a Christian virgin, her arms extended, her throat 
uncovered, her hair dishevelled, holding with one hand her 
dress modestly drawn over her bosom, her look illumined 
by that fire which had already created such disorder in the 
young Puritan’s senses, she stepped toward him, crying 
out in a vehement melody, and in her sweet voice, to which 
on occasion she could give a terrible accent,—- 


‘s Let his victim to Baal be sent, 
To the lions the martyr be thrown » 
Thy God He shal! make thee repent; 
From th’ abyss He'll give ear to my moan.” 


Felton stood before this strange apparition like one petri- 


fied, 

“Who art thou ? who art thou ? ” cried he, clasping his 
hands. “ Art thou a messenger from God, art thou a minister 
from hell, art thou an angel or a demon, callest thou thyself 
Eloa or Astarte ? ” A 
“ Do you not know me, Felton ? I am neither an angel 
nor a demon; I am a daughter of earth, I am a sister of 


thy fai tis all.” 
rie 7 ae ” said Felton; “I doubted, but now I 
hel plice of that 


“You believe, and still you are an accom z 
child of Belial who is called Lord Winter! You believe, 
and yet you abandon me in the hands of my enemies, of 
the enemy of England, of the enemy of God! You believe, 
and yet you deliver me up to him who fille and defiles the 
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world with his heresies and debaucheries, to that infamous 
Sardanapalus, whom the blind call the Duke of Buckirg- 
' ham, and whom true believers name Antichrist !” 

“I deliver you up to Buckingham! I! What mean 
you by that?” i . 

“They have eyes,” cried milady, “but they see not; 
ears have they, but they hear not.” tee 

“Yes, yes!” said Felton, passing his hands over his 
brow, covered with sweat, as if to remove his last doubt. 
“ Yes, I recognize the voice which speaks to me in my 
dreams; yes, I recognize the features of the angel that 
appears to me every night, crying to my soul, which cannot 
sleep: ‘Strike, save England, save thyself, for thou wilt 
die without having appeased God!’ Speak, speak!” cried 
Felton ; “I can understand you now.” 

A flash of terrible joy, but rapid as thought, gleamed from 
milady’s eyes. ; 

Fugitive as this homicidal flash was, Felton saw it,’ and 
casted as if its light had revealed the abysses of this woman’s 

eart. 

He suddenly recalled Lord Winter’s warnings, milady’s 
seductions, her first attempts after her arrival. He drew 
back a step and hung his head, without ceasing, however, 
to look at her. As if fascinated by this strange creature, 
he could not remove his eyes from hers. 

Milady was not a woman to misunderstand the meaning 
of this hesitation. Under her apparent emotions, her icy 
coolness never abandoned her. Before Felton replied, and 
before she should be forced to resume a conversation SO 
difficult to be sustained in the same exalted key, she let 
her hands fall, and as if the weakness of the woman over- 
powered the enthusiasm of the inspired fanatic, she said,— 

“ But no; it is not for me to be the Judith to deliver 
Bethulia from this Holofernes. The sword of the Eternal 
is too heavy for my arm. Allow me, then, to avoid dis- 
honour by death ; let me take refuge in martyrdom. I d9 
not ask you for liberty, as one who was guilty would, nor 
for vengeance, as a pagan would. Let me die—that is all. 
I beg you, I implore you on my knees; let me die, and my 
last sigh shall be a blessing for my saviour.” 

At her voice, so sweet and beseeching, at her look, 5° 
timid and downcast, Felton drew near. Little by little the 
enchantress had clothed herself with that magic which she 
assumed and threw aside at will—that is to say, beauty, 
meelmess, and tears, and above ali, the irresistible attrac 
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tion of mystical voluptuousness, the most consuming of all 
veluptuousness. 

“ Alas ! ” said Felton! “ I can do but one thing, and that 
is to pity you, if you prove to me you are a victim. Lord 
Winter alleges cruel accusations against you. You are a 
Christian, you are my sister in religion. I feel myself drawn 
toward you—I, who have never loved any one but my 
benefactor—I, who have met with nothing in life but traitors 
and impious men. But you, madame, so beautiful in reality, 
you, so pure in appearance, must have committed great 
iniquities for Lord Winter to pursue you thus.” 

“They have eyes,” repeated milady, with an accent of 
indescribable grief, “but they see not; ears have they, 
but they hear not.” 

“ But,” cried the young officer, “speak, speak, then!” 

“Confide my shame to you!” cried milady, with the 
blush of modesty on her face—“ for often the crime of one 
becomes the shame of another-—confide my shame to you, 
a man, and I a woman! Oh,” continued she, placing 
her hand modestly over her beautiful eyes, “ never | never | 
—I could not.” Py 

“ But to me, to a brother ? ” said Felton. 

Milady looked at him for some time with an expression 
which the young man took for doubt, but which, however, was 
nothing but observation—above all, the desire to fascinate. 

Felton, a suppliant in his turn, clasped his hands, 

“ Well, then,” said milady, “I confide in my brother. 
I will dare——” r 

At this moment Lord Winter’s steps were heard; but 
this time milady’s terrible brother-in-law did not content 
himself, as on the preceding day, with passing before the 
door and going away again. He stopped, exchanged some 
words with the sentinel; then the door opened, and he 


appeared, 
eae these few words Felton had quickly drawn back, 
and when Lord Winter entered he was several paces from 


the prisoner. 5 k 
The Baron entered slowly, casting a scrutinizing glance 
from milady to the young officer. EN 


“You have been a long time here, John,” said he. 
this woman been relating her crimes to you Pa In that case, 
I can comprehend the length of the conversation. $ 

Felton started, and milady felt she was lost if she did not 
come to the assistance of the disconcerted Puritan. 

“Aht you fear your prisoner may escape,” said she. 
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“Well, ask your worthy jailer what favour I was but this 
instant asking him.” in 

“You were asking a favour ? ” said the baron suspiciously. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the young man, in some con- 
fusion. 

“ And what favour, pray ? ” asked Lord Winter. 

“A knife, which she would return to me through the 
grating of the door a minute after she had received it,” 
replied Felton, : , 

“So there is some one concealed here whose throat this 
amiable lady is desirous of cutting,” said Lord Winter in 
his ironical, contemptuous tone, 

“ There is myself,” replied milady. 

“I have given you the choice between America and 
Tyburn,” replied Lord Winter. ‘‘ Choose Tyburn, milady. 
Believe me, the cord is more certain than the knife.” 

Felton grew pale and made a ste forward, remembering 
Ra at the moment: he entered dy had a rope in her 

nd, 

_ “You are right,” said she; “I had already thought of 
it,” Then she added in a low voice, “I will think of it 
again,” ‘ 

Felton felt a shudder run to the marrow of his bones $ 
probably Lord Winter perceived his emotion. 

“ Mistrust yourself, John,” said he; “I have placed 
reliance on you, my friend, Beware! I have warned yout 
But be of good courage, my lad; in three days we shall 
be delivered from this creature, and where I shall send 
her to she can no longer hurt anybody.” 

You hear him 1” cried. milady vehemently, so that the 
baron might believe she was addressing Heaven, and that 
Felton might understand she was addressing him. 

Felton hung his head and seemed buried in thought. 

The baron took the young officer by the arm, and kept 
looking over his own shoulder so as not to lose sight of 
milady till he had gone out. ` 

“ Alas 1” said the prisoner, when the door was shut, “I 
fear I am not so far advanced as I expected. Lord Winter 
has changed his usual stupidity into a prudence hitherto 
foreign to him. That’s what the desire of vengeance iss 
and how that desire forms a man?! Felton hesitates, Ah, 
he is not a man like that cursed D’Artagnan, A Puritan 
only adores virgins, and he adores them, by clasping his 
hands. A zusketeer loves women, and he loves them by 
clasping his arms round them.” 
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Meantime milady waited with great impatience, for shè 
feared the day would pags without her seeing Felton again. 
At last, an hour after the scene we have just related, she 
heard some one speaking in a low voice at the door. Soon 
after the door opened, and she perceived Felton. 

The young man advanced inte the room with & quick 
step, leaving the door open behind him, and making a sign 
to milady to be silent. His face was much agitated. 

“ What do you want with me ? “ she asked. 

* Listen,” replied Felton in a iow voice. “Y have just 
sent away the sentinel, that I, might remain here without 
any one knowing I had come te speak to you, without 
having what I say to you overheard by others. The baron 
has just related a frightful story to me.’ 

Milady assumed her smile of a victim resigned, and shook 


her head. 

“Either you are a demon,” continued Felton, “or the 
baron, my benefactor, my father, is 2 monster. I have 
known you four days, I have loved him two years. I there- 
fore may hesitate between you. But be not alarmed at 
what I say 3 I need to be convineed. To-night, after twelve, 
I will come to see, and you will convince me.” 

“No, Felton, no, my Brother ; the sacrifice is too great, and 
I feel what it must cost you. No; I am lost. Do not be 
lost with me. My death will be much more eloquent than 
my life, and the silence of the corpse will convince you 
much better than the prisoner’s words.” 

“Be silent, madame,” cried Felton, “ and do not speak 
to me in this way. I came to entreat you to promise me 
on your honour, to swear to me by what you hold most 
sacred, that you will make no attempt on your life.” 

“I will not promise,” said milady, “ for no one has more 
respect for a promise of an oath than I have, and if I made 


a promise I should have to keep it.” 
till after you have 


“Well,” said Felton, “ only promise j 
ou have seen me again, you 


seen me again. If, when yı 
still l then you shall be free, and I myself will 


ive you the weapon you asked me for.” 
ene Well,” said A, “ for your sake I will wait.” 


“ Swear it.” 3 
“T swear I will, by our God. Are you satisfied ? ” 
“Tam,” said Felton. “ Till night, then.” 

e room, shut the door, and waited 


And he darted out of th shut the, 
in the corridor, the soldier’s half-pike in his hand, and as if 


he had mounted guard in his place. 
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When the soldier returned Felton gave him back his 
weapon. z 

Then, through the grating to whith she had come, milady 
saw the young man cross himself with a delirious fervour, 
and go down the corridor in an apparent transport of joy. 

She herself returned to her place with a smile of savage 
contempt on.her lips, and repeated, blaspheming, that ter- 
rible name of God, by whom she had just sworn without 
ever having learned to know Him. 

Fi My God,” said she, “what an insane fanatic! My 
God, I shall avenge myself, and he will help me 1° 


CHAPTER LVI. 
THE FIFTH DAY OF CAPTIVITY. 


Mapy had achieved a half-triumph, and the success ob- 
tained doubled her strength, 

It was not a difficult thing to conquer, as she had hitherto 
done, men who were quick to let themselves be seduced, and 
whom the gallant education of a court led readily into her 
Snares, Milady was handsome enough not to find resist- 
ance on the part of the flesh, and she was clever enough to 
Prevail over all the obstacles of the mind. 

But this time she had to contend with an uncultivated 
nature, concentrated and insensible by dint of austerity. 
Religion and penance had made Felton a man inaccessible 
to ordinary seductions. In his heated brain fermented 
plans so vast, projects so tumultuous, that no room re- 
mained for any capricious or material love—that sentiment 
which feeds on leisure and grows by corruption. Milady 
therefore had made a breach with ier false virtue in the 
opinion of a man horribly prejudiced against her, and with 
her beauty in the heart of a man hitherto chaste and pure. 
In short, by this experiment, made upon the most rebellious 
subject that nature and religion could submit to her study, 
she had acquired a knowledge of her own resources hitherto 
unknown to herself. 

Many times, nevertheless, during the evening she despaired 
of fate and of herself. She did not invoke od, we know, 
but she had faith in the genius of evil—that immense sover- 
eignty which reigns in all the details of human life, and by 
which, as in the Arabian fable, a single pomegranate seed is 
sufficient to reconstruct a ruined world. 
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Milady, being well prepared for Felton’s reception, was 
able to erect her batteries for the next day. She knew she 
had only two days left ; that when once the order was signed 
by Buckingham—and Buckingham would sign it the more 
readily from its bearing a false name, and because he could 
not therefore recognize the woman in question—when once 
this order was signed, we say, the baron would make her 
embark immediately ; and she knew also that women con- 
demned to transportation employ arms much less powerful 
in their seductions than pretendedly virtuous women whose 
beauty is illuminated by the sun of society, whose kind the 
voice of fashion lauds, and whom a halo of aristocracy gilds 
with its magic splendours. To be a woman condemned to 
a painful and infamous punishment does not prevent her 
from being beautiful, but it is an obstacle to the regaining 
of power. Like all persons of real genius, milady knew what 
suited her nature and her means. Poverty was destruction 
to her; degradation took away two-thirds of her greatness. 
Milady was a queen only among queens. The pleasure of 
satisfied pride was necessary for her domination. To com- 
mand inferior beings was rather a humiliation than a pleas- 
ure for her. 

She should certainly return from her exile—she did not 
doubt that a single instant. But how long might this exile 
last? For an active, ambitious nature like milady’s, days 
not spent in climbing are days of ill-omen. What word, 
then, can be found to describe those days when they are 
descending ? To lose a year, two years, three years—that 
is to say, an eternity; to return when D’Artagnan and his 
friends, happy and triumphant, should have received from 
the queen the reward they had deserved by the services 
they had rendered her—these were devouring ideas which 
a woman like milady cquld not endure. Besides, the storm 
raging within her doubled her strength, and she would have 
burst the walls of her prison if her body could for a single 
instant have assumed the proportions of her mind. 

Then what spurredeher on still more in the midst of all 
this was ‘the remembrance of the cardinal. What must the 
mistrustful, restless, suspicious cardinal think of her silence— 
the cardinal, not merely her only support, her only prop, 
her only protector in the present, but still further, the 
principal instrument of her future fortune and vengeance ? 
She knew him—she knew that on her return after a fruit- 
less journey it would be idle to allege her imprisonment as 
an excuse, idle to enlarge on the sufferings she had under- 
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gone. The cardinal would reply, with the sarcastic calm- 
ness of the sceptic, strong at once by power and genius, — 

“ You should not have allowed yourself to be taken, 

Then milady collected all her energies, murmuring in the 
depths of her soul the name of Felton, the only beam of 
light penetrating to her in the depths of the hell into which 
she was fallen; and like a serpent which folds and unfolds 
its rings to ascertain its strength, she enveloped Felton 
beforehand in the thousand meshes of her inventive imagi- 
nation, 

Meanwhile the time was passing. The hours, one after 
another, seemed to awaken the bell as they passed, and 
every blow of the brazen hammer resounded on the prisoner $ 
heart, At nine o’clock Lord Winter made his usual visit, 
examined the window and the bars, sounded the floor and 
the walls, looked to the chimney and the doors; but during 
this long and minute examination neither he nor milady 
uttered a single word. 

Doubtless both of them understood that the situation 
had become too serious to waste time in idle words and 
ineffectual anger. i 

“Well,” said the baron’ on leaving her, “you will not 
escape for one more night 1” a 

At ten o’clock Felton came and placed the sentinel, 
Milady recognized his step. She was as well acquainted 
with it now as a mistress is with the footfall of the lover 
of her heart, and yet milady at the same time detested and 
despised this weak fanatic. 

Tt was not the appointed hour; Felton did not come in. 

wo hours after, as the clock struck twelve, the sentinel 
was relieved, 


This time it was the hour, and from this moment milady 
waited impatiently, x 

The new sentinel began his waliz in the corridor. 

At the end of ten minutes Felton came. Milady was all 
attention. 

“ Listen,” said the young man to the sentinel. “On no 
pretence leave the door, for you know that last night my 
lord punished a soldier for quitting his post for an instant, 
though I watched in his Place during his absence.” 

“ Yes, I know he did,” said the soldier. 

“ I recommend you, therefore, to keep the strictest watch. 
I am going to pay a second visit to this woman, who, 
fear, entertains sinister intentions on her own life, and I 
have received orders to watch ber.” 


IS SEES Te 
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“Good! murmured milady; « ¥ 
Pasian calling ae y; here’s the austere 
ane soldier only smiled. 

‘ Plague take it, lieutenant 1” said he; “you are not ve: 
unlucky in being charged with such ESE PaE 
larly if my lord has authorized you to look in her bed | ”? 

Felton reddened. In any other circumstances he would 
have reprimanded the soldier for indulging in such a joke, 
but his conscience murmured too loud for his mouth to dare 
to speak. f 

“ If I cali, come in,” said he; “df any one comes, call me.” 

“I will, lieutenant,” said the soldier. 

Felton entered milady’s apartment. Milady arose. 

“So here you are ! ” said she. 

“I promised you I would come,” said Felton, “and I 
have come.” 

“ You promised me something else.” 

“What? My God i” said the young man, who, in spite 
of his self-command, felt his knees tremble and the sweat 


start from his brow. 
“You promised to bring a knife, and to leave it with me 


after our conversation.” 

“Say no more of that, madame,” said Felton. “ There 
is no situation, however terrible, that can authorize one of 
God's creatures to inflict death upon itself. I have reflected 
that I could never become guilty of such a sin.” 

“ Ah, you have reflected!” said the Prisoner, sitting 
down in her armchair with a smile of disdain; “and I 
also have reflected.” 

“ About what ?” 

“ That I can have nothing to say to a man who does not 


kee ae word.” een 

“Oh, my God ! ” murmured Felton. y 

“ You ele retire,” said milady. “I shall not speak. 

“ Here is the knife,” said Felton, drawing from his pocket 
the weapon which, according to his promise, he had brought, 
but which he hesitated to give to his prisoner, 

“Let me see it,” said milady. 


“Fe h. ose 2”? f, 
S On a ee I will instantly return it to you. You 


Shall piace ae on that table, and you may remain between it 
and me.” $ ; 

Felton handed the weapon to milady, who examined the 
temper ‘of it attentively, and tried the point on the tip of 


her finger. 
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“« Well,” said she, returning the knife to the young officer, 
“this is fine and good steel. You are a faithful friend, 
Felton.” s ¢ 

Felton took back the weapon and laid it on the table, in 
accordance with his agreement with his prisoner. 

Milady followed him with her eyes, and made a gesture 
of satisfaction. 

“ Now,” said she, “ listen to me.” 

The recommendation was useless. The young officer 
nee standing before her, awaiting her words as if to devour 

em. 

“ Felton,” said milady, with a solemnity full of melancholy, 
‘Sif your sister, your father’s daughter, said to you, — 

“While still’ young, unfortunately beautiful, I was 
dragged into a snare. I resisted. Ambushes, acts of 
violence, were multiplied around me. I resisted. The 
religion I serve, the God I adore, were blasphemed because 
I called to my aid my religion and my God. I resisted. 
Then outrages were heaped upon me, and when they could , 
ae uin my soul they determined to defile my body for ever. 

inally——” A 

Milady stopped, and a bitter smile passed over her lips. 

“ Finally,” said Felton— finally, what did they do ? ” 
Finally, one evening, they resolved to paralyze my un- 
conquerable resistance. One evening a powerful narcotic 
was mixed with my water. Scarcely had I finished MY 
repast when I felt myself sink by degrees into a strange 
torpor. Though I was without suspicion, a vague feat 
Seized me, and I tried to struggle against sleep. I arose. 
I endeavoured to run to the window: and call for help, but 
my legs refused to carry me, It seemed as if the ceiling 
were sinking down on my head and crushing me under its 
weight. I stretched out my arms; I tried to speak 5 
could only utter inarticulate sounds. An irresistible eae 
ness came over me. I supported myself by an armchat, 
feeling that I was about fot Tall, but this support was soon 
insufficient for my weak arms. I fell’on one knee, then on 
both. I tried to pray, but my tongue was frozen. God, 
doubtless, neither heard nor saw me, and I sank down on 
the floor, a prey to a sleep which was like death. 

“ Of all that passed during my sleep, or the time that 
glided away while it lasted, I have no recollection. TES 
only thing I recollect is, that I woke in bed, in a roun 
chamber, the furniture of which was sumptuous, and into 
which light penetrated only by an opening in the ceiling: 
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Moreover, no door seemed to give entrance to the room. It 
might have been called a magnificent prison. 

“It was long before Z could make out where I was, or 
could take account of the details I describe. My mind 
seemed to strive in vain to shake off the heavy darkness 
of the sleep from which I could not rouse myself. I had 
vague perceptions of a space travelled over, of the rolling 
of a carriage, of a horrible dream in which my strength 
was exhausted; but all this was so dark and so indistinct 
in my mind that these events seemed to belong to another 
liio than mine, and yet mixed with mine by a fantastic 

uality. 

WY Boe some time the state into which I had fallen ap- 
peared so strange that I thought I was dreaming. I arose 
tremblingly. My clothes were near me ona chair. Ineither 
remembered having undressed myself, nor going to bed. 
Then little by little the reality broke upon me, full of 
chaste terrors.» I was no longer in the house where I had 
been dwelling. As well as I could judge by the light of the 
sun, the day was already two-thirds gone. It was the even- 
ing before that I had fallen asleep ; my sleep, then, must 
have already lasted nearly twenty-four hours ! What had 
happened during this long sleep ? 

*T dressed myself as quickly as possible. My slow and 
stiff motions all attested that the effects of the narcotic were 
still not entirely dissipated. The chamber was evidently 
furnished for a woman’s reception ; and the most finished 
coquette could not have formed a wish which, on looking 
round the dpartment, she would not have found gratified. 

“Certainly I was not the first captive who had been shut 
up inthis splendid prison. But you understand, Felton, 
the more superb the prison, the greater was my terror. 

“Yes, it was a prison, for I vainly tried to get out of it, 
I sounded afi the walls in the hopes of discovering a door, 
but everywhere the walls returned a full, dull sound. | 

“I made the circuit of the room perhaps twenty times, 
in search of an outlet of some kind; there was none. I 
sank exhausted with fatigue and terror into an armchair. 

“In the meantime night was rapidly coming on, and 
with night my terrors increased. I did not know but I had 
best remain where I was seated. I seemed to be surrounded 
rs, into which I was likely to fall at 


by unknown dange: i $ 
every step. Although I had eaten nothing since the even- 


ing before, my fears prevented me from. feeling hungry. 
t No noise from without by which I could measure the 


a7 
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time reached me. 1 only supposed it might be seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening, for it was October and quite dary. 

“ Ali at once a door, creaking ‘on its hinges, made me 
start. A globe of fire appeared above the glazed opening 
of the ceiling, casting a strong light into my chamber, and 
I perceived with terror that a.man was standing within 
a few paces of me, 

“A table, with two covers, bearing a supper ready pre- 
pared, stood, as if by magic, in the middle of the apartment. 

“ That man was he who had pursued me during a whole 
year, who had vowed my dishonour, and who, by the first 
words that issued from his mouth, gave me to understand 
he had accomplished it the preceding night.” 

“The scoundrel!” murmured Felton. 

“Oh yes, the scoundrel!” cried milady, seeing the in- 
terest which the young officer, whose soul seemed to hang 
on her lips, took in her strange story—“ oh yes, the scoun- 
drel! He believed that, by having triumphed over me in 
my sleep, all was completed. He came, hoping that Ï should 
accept my shame, since my shame was consummated. He 
came to offer his fortune in exchange for my love. 


“ All the haughty contempt and disdainful words that the , 


heart of a woman can contain I poured out upon this man. 
Doubtless he was accustomed to such reproaches, for he 
listened to me calm and smiling, with his arms folded over 
his breast. Then, when he thought I had said all, he ad- 
vanced toward me, I sprang to the table, I seized a knife, 
I placed it to my breast. 

f ake one step more,’ said I, ‘and in addition to my 
oa, you shall have my death to reproach yourself 

“ Unquestionably there was in my look, my voice, my 
whole Person, such sincerity of gesture, of attitude and 
action, as carries conviction to the most perverse minds, for 
he stopped. 7 

“*Your death!” said he. ‘Oh no; you are too charming 
a mistress to allow me to consent tò lose you thus, after 
having had the good fortune to have you once in my pos- 
session. Good-bye, my charmer ; I will defer paying you 
my next visit till you are in a better humour.’ 

“ At these words he blew a whistle. The globe of fire 
which lighted the room reascended and disappeared. _ 
found myself again in complete darkness. The same noise 
of the door opening and shutting was repeated the instant 
after, the flaming globe descended again, and I was alone. 
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“That moment was frightful. If I had still any doubts 
of my misfortune, these doubts had vanished in an over- 
whelming reality. I wes in the hands of a man whom I 
not only detested, but despised ; of a man capable of any- 
thing, and who had already given me a fatal proof of what 
it was in his power to do.” 

“ But, pray, who was this man ? ” asked Felton. 

“ I spent the night in a chair, starting at the least noise ; 
for about midnight the lamp went out, and I again was in 
darkness, But the night passed without-any fresh attempt 
on the part of my persecutor. Day came; the table had 
disappeared, only I had still the knife in my hand, 

“That knife was my only hope. 

“I was worn out with fatigue. Lack of sleep inflamed my 
eyes; I had not dared to sleep a single instant. The light 
of day reassured me. I went and threw myself on the bed, 
without parting with the emancipating knife, which I con- 
cealed under my pillow. 

“ When I awoke another meal was served. 

“ This time, in spite of my terrors, in spite of my agony, 
I began to feel a devouring hunger. It was forty-eight 
hours since I had taken any nourishment. J ate some bread 
and some fruit; then remembering the narcotic mixed with 
the water I had drunk, I did not touch that which was 
placed on the table, but filled my glass at a marble fountain 
fixed in the wall over my dressing-table. , 

“And yet, in spite of this precaution, I remained for 
some time still in a terrible agitation of mind. But this 
time my fears were unfounded ; I spent the day without 
experiencing anything like what I dreaded. 

“I took the precaution to half empty the carafe, so that 
my suspicions might not be noticed. 

“ The evening came on, and with it darkness ; but deep 
as this darkness was, my eyes began to be accustomed to 
it. I saw the table sink through the floor. A quarter of 
an hour after it appeared again, bearing my supper. And 
in an instant, thanks»sto the same lamp, my chamber was 


once mote lighted. 
aE aa aeina to eat only such things as could not 
ossibly have anything soporiñc introduced into them, 


[wo e and some fruit composed my repast. Then I 
drew e her glass of water’ from my protecting fountain, 
and drank it. 

“ After swallowing 
not to have the same 


a mouthful or two, it seemed to me 
taste as in the morning. A swift 


ae 3 
suspicion instantly seized me. I stopped, but I had already 
drunk half a glassful of it. 5 

“ I threw the rest away with horror, and waited, with the 
dew of fear on my brow. 

“ No doubt some invisible witness had seen me draw the 
water from that fountain, and had taken advantage of my 
very confidence in it the better to assure my ruin so coolly 
resolved upon, so cruelly pursued, 

“ Half an hour had not passed when the same symptoms 
began to appear ; only, as I had drunk but half a glass of 
the water, I struggled longer, and instead of falling entirely 
asleep, I sank into a state of lethargy, which left me a 
perception of what was happening around me, while it 
ceprived me of the strength either to defend myself or 

o fly, 
oT dragged myself toward the bed, to seek the only 
defence left me—my saving knife ; but I could not reach 

the bolster. I sank on my knees, my hands clasped round 
one of the bedposts ; then I realized that I was lost.” 

Felton became frightfully pale, and a convulsive shudder 
crept through his whole body, 

And what was most terrible,” continued milady, with 
altered voice, as if she still experienced the same agony as 
at that awful moment, “was that this time I retained a 
consciousness of the danger threatening me ; was that my 
Soul, so to speak, was still awake in my sleeping body ; was 
that I saw} was that I heard! It is true that all was like a 
dream, but it was only the more frightful. f 

I saw the lamp ascending and gradually leaving me in 
darkness ; then I heard the creaking of the door so well 
known, though I had heard it open but twice. 

<T felt instinctively that some one was approaching me- 

It is said that the doomed wretch in, the deserts of America 
thus feels the approach of the serpent. 
_ “I strove to make an effort, I tried to cry out; by an 
incredible effort of will I even raised myself up, but only 
to sink down again immediately, andsto fall into my perse- 
cutor’s arms.” g 

“Tell me, pray, who this man was ?” cried the young 
officer. 

Milady saw at a single glance all the painful feelings 
which she inspired in Felton by dwelling on every detail 
of her recital. But she would not spare him a single pang- 
The more profoundly she wounded his heart, the more 
certain he wonid be to avenge her; so she went on as if 
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she had not heard his exclamation, or as if she thought 
the moment was not yet come to reply to it. 

* Only this time it was no longer a kind of inert corpse, 
without feeling, that the villain had to deal with. I told you 
that without being able to regain the complete exercise of 
my faculties I retained the sense of my danger. I struggled, 
then, with all my strength, and weak as I was, doubtless 
opposed a tong resistance, for I heard him cry out,— 

“ These miserable Puritan girls! I knew very well that 
they tired out their executioners, but I thought them less 
strong against their lovers |’ 

“Alas! my desperate resistance could not last long. I 
felt my strength fail, and this time it was not my sleep that 
enabled the scoundrel to prevail, but my swooning.” 

Felton listened without making any sound but a kind of 
suppressed roar. Only the sweat streamed down his marble 
brow, and his hand, under his coat, tore his breast. 

" My first impulse on coming to myself was to feel under 
my pillow for the knife I had not been able to reach, If it 
had not come into play for defence, it might at least serve 
in expiation. \ 

“ But on taking that knife, Felton, a terrible idea occurred 
to me. I have sworn to tell you all, and I will tell you 
all. I promised you the truth: I will tell it, though it de- 
stroy me.” 

“The idea came into your mind to avenge yourself on 
that man, did it not ?” cried Felton. 

“Tt certainly did!” said milady. ‘‘ The idea was not a 
Christian one, I know ; but undoubtedly that eternal enemy 
of our souls, that lion roaring constantly around us, breathed 
it into my mind. In short, what shall I say to you, Felton?” 
continued milady, in the tone of a woman accusing herself 
of a crime. “This idea occurred to me, and did not leave 
me. Iam to-day bearing the punishment of that homicidal 


thought.” 
“Goon! goon!” said Felton ; “I am eager to see you 


come to your vengeance !” 

“Oh, I resolved that it should take place as soon as 
possible. I had no doubt he would return the following 
night. During the day I had nothing to fear. j 

“When the breakfast hour came, therefore, I did not 
hesitate to eat and drink. I determined to make believe 
sup, but to take nothing; so oy the nourishment of the 
morning I was to combat the fast of the none 

“Only I concealed a glass of water, which formed part 
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of my breakfast, thirst having made me suffer the most 
when I had remained forty-eight hours without eating or 
drinking. 

“ The day passed without having any other influence on 
me than to strengthen the resolution I had formed, only I 
took care that my face should not betray the slightest 
thoughts of my heart, for I had no doubt Í was watched. 
Several times, even, I felt a smile on my lips. Felton, I 
dare not tell you at what idea I smiled ; you would hold 
meni horror--——" i 

S on! goon I” said Felton; “ you see plainly that 
listen, and that I am anxious to iow iia end,” 

* Evening came; the ordinary events took place. During 
the darkness, as before, my table was covered; then the 
lamp was lighted, and I sat down to table. I ate some fruit 
only. I pretended to pour out water from the carafe, but 
I drank only what I had saved in my glass. Moreover, 
the substitution was made so carefully that my spies, if I 
had any, could have no suspicion of it. 

After supper i exhibited the same marks of languor as 
on the preceding evening. But this time, as if I yielded to 
fatigue, or as if I had become familiarized with danger, 
een myself toward my bed, let my dress fall, and 
ie ed my iiio where I had placed it anden a 

» and while feigning to s my hand convulsive. 
grasped the handle of it, E nee oY, k 4 

. wo hours passed without anything new occurring. 

‘time—oh, my God! who could have told me that the 
evening before ?—I began to fear he would not come. 

t length I saw the lamp rising softly, and disappearing 
PEE of the ceiling. My room was filled wi ara 

£ scuri i h S 
Caves Bhd Sete made an effort to see throug! 

“ Nearly ten minutes passed; I heard no other noise but 
the beating of my own heart, 

“I implored Heaven that he might*come. 

At length I heard the well-known noise of the door 
opening and shutting. In spite of the thickness of the 
carpet, I heard a step which made the floor creak. In 
spite of the darkness, I saw a shadow approaching my bed. 

“Make haste { make haste{” said Felton ; “do you not 
oe every one of your words burns me like molten 
lea 

“Then,” continued milady, “I collected all my strength“ 
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I recalled to my mind that the moment of vengeance, or 
rather of justice, had struck. I looked upon myself as 
anéther Judith. I gatbered myself up, knife in hand, and 
when I saw him near me, stretching out his arms to find 
his victim, then, with a last cry of agony and despair, I 
struck him in the middle of his breast. 

“ The scoundrel He had foreseen all. His breast was 
covered with a coat of mail; the edge of the knife was 
turned. 

“< Ah, hat? cried he, seizing my arm, and wresting from 
me the weapon that had served me so ill, ‘ you want to take 
my life, do you, my pretty Puritan? But this is more than 
dislike, this is ingratitude! Come, come, calm yourself, my 
sweet girl} I thought you were become kinder, I am not 
one of those tyrants who detain women by force. You don’t 
love’me, With my usual fatuity, I doubted it; now I am 
convinced. To-morrow you shall be free,’ f 

“Thad but one wish, and that was that he should kill me. 

“* Beware |’ said I, ‘ for my liberty is your dishonour,’ 

“í Explain yourself, my pretty sibyl,’ 

“1 Yes; for no sooner shall I have left this place than I 
will tell everything. I will proélaim the violence you have 
used toward me. I will describe my captivity. I will 
denounce this palace of infamy. You are placed very high, 
my lord, but tremble? Above you there is the king. 
Above the king there is God.’ 

“ Perfect master as he seemed over himself, my persecutor 
allowed a movement of anger to escape him. I could not 
see the expression of his face, but I felt the arm on which 
my hand was placed tremble. 

“* Then you shall not go from here,’ said he. ; 

“1 Very well,’ cried I; ‘then the place of my punishment 
will be also my tomb. So be it, I will die here; and you will 
see if an accusing phantom is not more terrible than a living 
being who threatens |’ 

“t No weapon shall be left in your hands.’ Pr 

“í There is a weapon which despair has placed within 
reach ofsevery creature that has the courage to make use 


of it. I will allow myself to die of hunger.’ 
“Come, come,’ said the wretch; ‘is not peace much 


better than such a war? I will restore you to liberty this 
moment. I will proclaim you a piece of immaculate virtue. 
I will name you the Lucretia of England.’ 

“And T will say that you are the Sextus, I will de- 
gounce you before men as I haye even now denounced you 
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before God; and if it be necessary that, like Lucretia, I 
should sign my accusation with my blood, I will sign it.’ 

“‘Ah, hai’ said my enemy in a jeering tone, ‘that’s 
quite another thing. Faith! everything considered, you 
are very well off here. You shall want for nothing, and if 
you choose to die of hunger, why, that will be your own 
fault. 

“ At these words he retired. I heard the door open and 
shut, and I remained overwhelmed, yet less, I confess, by 
my grief than by the shame of not having avenged myself. 

“He kept his word, All that day, all the next night, 
passed away without my seeing him. But I also kept my 
word with him, and I neither ate nor drank. I was, as I 
had told him, determined to starve myself to death. 

“ I passed the day and the night in prayer, for I hoped 
that God would pardon’ me my suicide. 

“The second night the door opened. I was lying on the 
floor, for my strength was beginning to abandon me. 

. At the noise I raised myself up on one hand. 

“Well,” said a voice, which vibrated in too terrible a 
manner in my ear not to be recognized—‘ well, are we 
Softened a little ? Will we not pay for our liberty by the 
mere promise of silence? Come, I am a good sort of a 
Prince,’ added he, ‘and though I do not like Puritans, I 

o them justice, as well as Puritan women when they are 
Pretty. Come, take a little oath for me on the cross; T 
won't ask anything more of you.’ 

On the cross,’ cried I, rising up, for at that abhorred 
voice I had recovered all my strength—‘ on the cross, 
Swear that no promise, no threat, no force, no torture, shall 
close my mouth! On the cross, I swear to denounce you 
everywhere as a murderer, as a despoiler of honour, as a 
base coward! On the cross, I swear, if I ever succeed in 
escaping from this place, to call down vengeance on you 
from the whole human race iÈ 

“‘ Beware 1° said the voice, in a threatening accent that 
I had never yet heard. ‘T have one supreme means, which 
I will not employ except in the last extremity, to close your 
mouth, or at least to prevent any one from believing @ 

single word you may utter.’ 
“I mustered all my strength to reply to him with a burst 
of laughter. 

“ He saw that it was an eternal war, a war to the death, 
between us from that time forth. 

“Listen,” said he: ‘I give you the rest of this night and 
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all to-morrow. Reflect: promise to be silent, and riches, 
consideration, even honour, shall surround you. Threaten 
-to speak, and I will condemn you to infamy. 

“You, cried I, ‘you!’ 

“To eternal, ineffaceable infamy |* 

“« You!’ repeated I. Oh, I declare to you, Felton, I 
thought him mad } 

“ "Yes, Il’ replied he. 

“Oh, leave me,’ said I; ‘begone, if you do not wish 
to see me dash my head against that wall, before your eyes!’ 

“*Very well,’ replied he. ‘It is your own doing. Till 
to-morrow evening, then |” 

“ ‘Till to-morrow evening,’ I repeated, allowing myself 
to fall, and biting the carpet with rage.” 

Felton leaned for support on a piece of furniture, and 
milady saw, with a demon’s joy, that his strength would 
fail him, perhaps before the end of her recital, 


CHAPTER „LVII. 
A DEVICE OF CLASSICAL TRAGEDY. 


AFTER a moment’s silence, employed by milady in observing 
the young man who was listening to her, milady continued 
her recital. y 

“ It was nearly three days since I had eaten or drunk any- 
thing. I was suffering frightful torments. At times there 
passed before me coe ne, ie „clouds compressing my 
brow, veiling my eyes. It was delirium. 

i When eas cari I was so weak that almost every 
instant I fainted, and every time ae I fainted I thanked 
i for I thought I was going to die. 

Colia the micet of one of these fainting fts I heard the 
door open. Terror recalled me to myself. f 

“ He entered the apartment, followed by a man in a 
mask. He himself Was masked, but I knew his step, I 
knew hig voice, I knew him by that imposing carriage 
which. hell bestowed on his person for the curse of hu- 


me Well? said he to me, ‘ have you made up your mind to 
take the oath I requested of you ?” te 


“«« You have said Puritans have but one word. 
you have heard, and that is to pursue you on earth before 
the tribunal of men, in heaven beiore the tribunal of God,’ 
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“ < You persist, then ?’ 
“ ‘I swear it before the God who hears me. I will take 


the whole world as a witness of your crime, and that until: 


I have found an avenger.’ 
“‘You are a prostitute,’ said he, in a voice of thunder, 


‘and you shall undergo the punishment of prostitutes! . 


Disgraced in the eyes of the world you will invoke, try to 
prove to that world that you are neither guilty nor mad !’ 

“Then addressing the man who accompanied him,— 

“* Executioner,’ said he, ‘do your duty.’ ” 

gon his name, his namel” cried Felton >; “tel it 
me 

“ Then in spite of my cries, in spite of my resistance—for 
T began to realize that for me there was a question of some- 
thing worse than death—the executioner seized me, threw 
me on the floor, bruised me with his rough grasp. Suffocated 
by sobs, almost without consciousness, invoking God, who 
did not listen to me, I suddenly uttered a frightful cry of 
pain and shame. A burning fire, a red-hot iron, the iron 
of the executioner, was imprinted on my shoulder.” 

Felton uttered a groan, © 
a} Here,” said milady, rising with the majesty of a queen— 

here, Felton, behold the new martrydom invented for a 
young girl, pure, and yet the victim of a scoundrel’s bru- 
tality. Learn to know the hearts ot men, and henceforth 

© yourself less easily the instrument of their unjust 

Tevenges,’* 


Milady, with a swift gesture, opened her dress,. tore the 


thee ut,” cried Felton, “it is a fleur-de-lis which J see 

“And therein consisted the infam n° replied milady. 
“ The brand of England t—it would aes as necessary to 
prove what tribunal had im: osed it on me, and I could have 
made a public appeal to all the tribunals of the kingdom ; 
but the brand of France t — oh, by that, by that I was 
branded indeed |” 

This was too much for Felton. 

Pale, motionless, overwhelmed by this frightful revela- 
tion, dazzled by the superhuman beauty of this woman, who 
‘unveiled herself. before him with a shamelessness., which 
appeared to him suviime, he ended by falling on his knees 
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before her, as the early Christians did before thos 

holy martyrs whom the persecution of the E E 
up in the circus to the bloodthirsty lewdness of the popu- 
lace. The brand disappeared; the beauty alone remained. 

“Pardon i pardon!” cried Felton + “oh, pardon!” 

Milady read in his eyes, “ Love! love!” 

“Pardon for what ?” asked she. 

“Pardon me for having joined your persecutors.” 

Milady held out her hand to him. 

“So beautiful | so young!” cried Felton, covering that 
hand with his kisses. 

Milady cast on him one of those looks which make a 
slave into a king, 

Felton was a Puritan, He dropped this woman’s hand 
to kiss her feet. 7 

He more than loved her; he adored her. 

When this crisis was past ; when milady seemed to have 
recovered her self-control, which she had not lost even for 
an instant ; when Felton had seen her cover again with the 
veil of chastity those treasures of love which were concealed 
from him only to make him desire them the more ardently,— 

“Ah, now!” said he, “I have only one thing to ask of 
you—that is, the name of your true executioner. For in 
my eyes there is but one. The other was the instrument, 
that was all.” X 

“What, brother!” cried milady ; ‘ must I name him? 
Have you not yet divined who he is ? ” 

“ What |” cried Felton ; “he |—he again |—he always! 
What: !—the real culprit i” 

“ The real culprit,” said milady, “is the ravager of Eng- 
land, the persecutor of true believers, the cowardly ray- 
isher of the honour of so many women-——he who, to satisfy 
a caprice of his corrupt heart, is about to make England 
shed so much blood, who protects the Protestants to-day 


and will betray them to-morrow——”’ 
s Buekingtae { Then it is Buckingham!” cried Felton, 
i tion. ° 
m Milac 7 hid her face in her hands, as if she could not endure 
the shame which this name recalied to her. E 
“ Buckingham, the executioner of this angelic creature ! 
cried Felton. “ And Thou hast not hurled Thy thunder at 
him, my Godi And Thou hast left him noble, honoured, 
powerful, for the ruin of us all!” in 
“ God abandoos him wha abandons himself,” said milady. 
“ But He will draw down on his head the punishment 
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reserved for the damned!” said Felton, with increasing 
excitement. “He wishes that human vengeance should 
precede heavenly justice.” 

“ Men fear him and spare him.” 

“J,” said Felton—‘‘I do not fear him, nor will I spare 
him!” ‘ 

Milady felt her soul bathed in a hellish joy. m 

“ But how can Lord Winter, my protector, my father, 
asked Felton, “ be mixed up with all this ? ” P 

“ Listen, Felton,” resumed milady. “ Because by the side 
of base and contemptible men there are often found great 
and generous natures. I had an affianced husband, a man 
whom I loved, and who loved me—a, heart like yours, Felton, 
a man like you. I went to him and told him all; he knew 
me, that man did, and did not doubt an instant, He was 2 
nobleman, a man equal to Buckingham in every respect. 
He said nothing; he only girded on his sword, enveloped 
himself in his cloak, and went straight to Buckingham 
Palace.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Felton, “I understand ; though with 
such men not the sword, but the dagger, should be used.” 

“ Buckingham had left England the day before, sent as 
ambassador to Spain, to demand the hand of the Infanta 
for King Charles I., who was then only Prince of Wales. 
My affianced ‘husband returned, 

“ ‘Hear me,’ said he. ‘That man has gone, and has 
therefore for the moment escaped my vengeance ; but 
meanwhile let us be united, as we were to have been. 
Then leave Lord Winter to maintain his own honour an 
his wife’s,’ ” 

“ Lord Winter |” cried Felton, 

“ Yes,” said milady, “Lord Winter, And now you can 
understand it all, can you not ? ckingham was absent 
nearly a year. A week before his return Lord Winter died 
suddenly, leaving me his sole heir. Whence came the 


blow ? God who knows all doubtless knows this, but I 
accuse no one.” 


“Lord Winter died without revealing anything to his 


till it burst like a thunderclap over the head of the guilty 
one. Your protector had regretfully seen his elder brother’ 
marriage with a portionless girl, I felt that I could look 
for no support from a man disappointed in his hopes ‘of 22 
inheritance. I went to France, intending to remain therë 
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tor the rest of my life. But ali my fortune is in England. 
Communication being closed by the war, I was in want of 
everything. So I wasvobliged to come back again. Six 
days ago I landed at Portsmouth.” 

“ Well ? ” said Felton, 

“ Well, Buckingham heard by some means, no doubt, of 
my return. He spoke of me to Lord Winter, already 
prejudiced against me, and told him that his sister-in-law 
was a prostitute, a branded woman. My husband’s voice, 
pure and noble, was no longer there to defend me. Lord 
Winter believed all that was told him, with so much the more 
facility because it was his interest to believe it. He had me 
arrested, brought me here, and placed me under your guard. 
You know the rest. The day after to-morrow he banishes 
me, he transports me; the day after to-morrow he exiles 
me among the infamous. Oh, the net is well woven, the 
plot is clever, and my honour will not survive it! You see, 
then, Felton, I must die! Felton, give me that knife!” 

And at these words, as if all her strength was exhausted, 
milady sank, weak and languishing, into the arms of the 
young officer, who, intoxicated with love, anger, and 
hitherto unknown sensations ‘of delight, held her with 
transport, pressed her to his heart, all trembling at the 
breath from her lovely mouth, bewildered by the contact 
with her palpitating bosom. > 

“No, no,” said he, “no; you shall live honoured and 
pure, you shall live to triumph over your enemies.” h 

Milady slowly pushed him from her with her hand, while 
drawing him nearer with her look. But Felton embraced her 
more closely, imploring her as though she were a divinity. 

“Oh, death, death!” said she, lowering her voice and 
her eyelids; “oh, death rather than shame! Felton, my 


brother, friend, I conjure you!” 
a No” cied E O no; you shall live, and you shall 


be avenged.” y 
“ Felton, I bring misfortune to all who surround me ! 
Felton, abandon me® Felton, let me die!” : 
“Well, then, we will die together!” cried he, pressing 


his lips to the prisoner’s. et f 
Several eae resounded on the door. This time milady 
really pushed him away from her. 
“Hark!” said she; “we have been overheard. Some 
one is coming! All is over! We are lost !”” ‘ 
“No,” said Felton ; “it is only the sentinel warning me 


that they are about to change guard.” e 
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“ Then run to the door and open it yourself.” 

Felton obeyed. This woman was already his whole 
thought, his whole soul. , 

He found a sergeant in command of a watch patrol. 

“ Well, what is the matter ? ” asked the young lieutenant. 

“ You told me to open the door if I heard any one cry 
out,” said the soldier ; “ but you forgot to leave me the key. 
I heard you cry out without understanding what you said. 
I tried to open the door, but it was locked inside; then I 
called the sergeant,” . 

“* And here I am,” said the sergeant. 

Felton, bewildered, almost mad, stood speechless, 

Milady, perceiving that it was now her turn to come 
forward, ran to the table, and seizing the knife which Felton 
had laid down,— 
ae what right have you to prevent me from dying ?” 

e. 

“Great God i” exclaimed Felton, on seeing the, knife 
glitter in her hand. 3 

At that moment a burst: of ironical laughter resounded 
through the corridor, Attracted by the noise, the baron, 
in his dressing-gown, his sword under his arm, was standing 
in the doorway. 

“Ah, hat’ said he; “ here we are, at the last act of the 
tragedy. You see, Felton, the drama has gone through 
au the phases I named. But be at ease; no blood will 

ow,” 

Milady perceived that all was fost unless she gave Felton 
an instant and terrible proof of her courage. 

You are. mistaken, my lord—blood will flow; and may 
that blood fall back on those who cause it to flow 1” 

Felton uttered a cry and rushed toward her. He was 
too late; milady had stabbed herself, 

But the knife had very fortunately, we should say skil- 
fully, come in contact with the steel busk which at that 
period, like a cuirass, defended women’s bosoms ; it had 
glided down it, teari g her dress, and had penetrated 
slantingly between the flesh and the ribs. ? 

Milady’s robe was none the less stained with blood in a 
second, Milady fell backward and seemed to have fainted. 

Felton snatched away the knife. $ 

“See, my lord,” said he, in a deep, gloomy tone, “ here 
5 a woman who was under my guard, and who has killed 
erself ! ”” 

“ Do not worry, Felton,” said Lord Winter. “She is not 
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dead ; demons do not die so easily. Do not worry, but go 
wait for me in my chamber.” 

“ But, my lord Me 

“Go, sir; I command you.” 

At this injunction from his superior, Felton obeyed ; but 
as he went out he put the knife into his bosom. 

Lord Winter contented himself with calling the woman 
who waited on milady, and when she came he recommended 
the prisoner, who was still in a swoon, to her care, and left 
her alone with her. 

But as the wound after all might be serious, he im- 
mediately sent off a man on horseback to fetch a doctor, 


CHAPTER LVIII. 
ESCAPE. 
Winter had thought, milady’s wound was not 


As Lord c 
dangerous. So soon as she was left alone with the woman 
summoned, and who hastened to her, 


whom the baron had 
she opened her eyes. A 

It was necessary, however, to affect weakness and pain, 
but this was not a very difficult task for an actress like 
milady. Thus the poor woman was completely the pris- 
oner’s dupe, and notwithstanding her entreaties, she per- 
sisted in watching all night. z 

But this woman’s presence did not prevent milady from 
thinking. 

There was no longer any doubt that Felton was con- 
vinced; Felton was hers, If an angel appeared to that 
young man to accusé,, milady. he would certainly, in the 
disposition of mind he was {hen in, regard him as a mes- 
sen, he demon. 

aa nied at this thought, for Felton was henceforth 


| her only means of safety. 
te ot ond Winter might have suspected him! But Felton 


i i w be watched Ì 
himselt E orclock in the morning the doctor came. 
Since milady had stabbed herself the wound had already 
closed. The doctor could therefore measure neither its 
direction nor depth. He only reco, by milady’s 
was no serious. 
paee Se ee milady, under the pretence of nat having 
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slept during the night and wanting rest, sent away the 
woman who attended her. o 
She had one hope—that Feltor would appear at the 
breakfast hour ; but Felton did not come. 
Were her fears realized ? Was Felton, suspected by the 
baron, about to fail her at the decisive moment? She had 


only one day left. Lord Winter had announced her em- s 


lye sok for the 23rd, and it was now the morning of the 

22nd. 

x Nevertheless she still waited patiently till the dinner 
our. 

Though she had eaten nothing in the morning, the dinner 
was brought in at its usual time. Milady’then perceived 
with terror that the uniform of the soldiers who guarded 
her was changed. 

Then she ventured to ask what had become of Felton. 

She was told that he had left the castle an hour before 
on horseback. She inquired whether the baron was sti 
at the castle, The soldier replied that he was, and that 
he had given orders to be informed if the prisoner wished 
to speak to him, 

Milady replied that she was too weak at present, and that 
her only desire was to be left alone. 

The soldier went out, leaving the dinner served. 

o Felton was sent away; the marines were changed. 
elton, then, was mistrusted ! 

nee was the last blow to the prisoner. 

-eft alone, she got up. The bed in which she had re- 
toe for prudence, and in order that she might be be- 
aa to be seriously wounded, burnt her like a blazing 

re. She cast a glance at the door. The baron had had 
a plank nailed over the grating. He feared, no doubt, 
that through this opening she might still, by some diabolical 
means, succeed in corrupting her guards. 

Milady smiled for joy. She was free now to give way tO 
her transports without being observed. She walked up 
and down her chamber with the furyf a crazy woman, Or 
a tigress shut up in an iron cage. Assuredly if the knife 
had been left in her hands she would now have thought, 
not of killing herself, but of killing the baron. 

At six o’clock Lord Winter came in. He was armed to 
the teeth. This man, in whom milady till that time had 
only seen a rather silly gentleman, had become an admirable 
jailer. He appeared to foresee everything, to divine every- 
thing, to. anticipate everything. 
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A single look at milady informed him of all that was 
passing in her mind. 

_‘ Ay ! ”? said he, “ Iesee ; but you will not kill me to-day 
either. You have no longer a weapon; and besides, I am 
on my guard, You began to pervert my poor Felton. He 
was already yielding to your infernal influence. But I 
intend to save him. He will never see you again; all is 
over. Get your clothes together; to-morrow you will go. 
I had fixed the embarkation for the 24th. But I have 
reflected that the more promptly the affair takes place, the 
more certain it willbe. To-morrow at noon I shall have the 
order for your exile, signed ‘Buckingham.’ If you speak 
a single word to any one before you are on shipboard, my 
sergeant wili blow your brains out. He has orders to do 
so. If, when on board, you speak a single word to any one 
before the captain permits you, the captain will have you 
thrown into the sea; that is determined. Au revoir, then. 
That is all I have to say to you to-day. To-morrow I will 
see you again, to take my leave of you.” 

And at these words the baron went out. Milady had 
listened to all this tirade of threats with a smile of disdain 
on her lips, but with rage in her heart. 

The supper was served. Milady felt that she needed all 
her strength. She did not know what might take place 
during this night, which was approaching portentously, 
for enormous clouds were rolling over the face of the sky, 
and distant lightning announced a storm. 

The storm broke about ten o’clock. Milady felt a con- 
solation at seeing nature share the disorder of her heart ; 
the thunder growled in the air like the anger in her thoughts, 
It seemed to her that the blast sweeping along dishevelled 
her brow, as it bowed the branches and bore away their 
leaves, She howled aş the hurricane howled, and her voice 
was lost in the great voice of nature, which seemed also to 

‘oan with despair. : 
EEE eneieerd a tap at her window, and by the help 
of a flash of lightning she saw the face of a man appear 
behind ‘the bars. s 

She ran to the window and opened it. 

“ Felton ! ” cried she. “Iam saved!” } 

“ Yes,” said Felton; “but be silent, be silent! I 
must have time to file through these bars. Only take care 


me through the grating of the door.” 
that tae nohi that the Lord is on our side, Felton ! ” 


“ Oh, it is a proof ie Le u o 
replied ilada “ The grating is closed with a board. 
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“ That is well; God has made them mad! ” said Felton. 

“ But what must I do ? ” asked milady. J 

** Nothing, nothing—only shut the window. Go to bed, 
or at least lie down with your clothes on. As soon as I 
have finished I will knock on the panes. But are you 
strong enough to follow me ? ” 

“ Oh yes!” 

* Your wound ? * 

“ Pains me, but wili not prevent my walking.” 

“ Be ready, then, at the first signal.” e 

Milady shut the window, extinguished the lamp, and 
went, as Felton had desired her, to lie down on the bed. 
Amid the moaning of the storm she heard the grinding 
of the file on the bars, and by the light of every flash she 
saw Felton’s shadow behind the panes. 

She spent an hour scarcely breathing, panting, with a cold 
Sweat on ‘her brow, and her heart oppressed by frightful 
agony at every movement she heard in the corridor. 

here are hours that last a year. 

At the end of an hour Felton tapped again. ` 

bars y recent of bed and opened the enindon Ee 
remove ea ni enot; ora 
pass through. n opening large g 

„ Are you ready ?” asked Felton. 

«es, Must Í take anything with me P” 

A Money, if you have any.” 

a 08S? fortunately they have left me all I had.” É 

. < So much the better, for I have expended all mine in 
ri g a Nees Peet n 
erel” said milady, placing a ba; Ob) ous 
Felton's hands, Felton took the bag and threw it to tho 
foot of the wall 


“ Now,” said he, « » 

tH aa here.” FES COmS í 

ilady climbed on a chair, aned the upper part 0: 

her body through the ei MGhe saw the ore officer 
suspended over the abyss by a rope fadder. For the first 
time a feeling of terror reminded her that she was a“woman. 
The ark space frentea her. 

“I expected this,” said Felton. i 

“ Oh, it's nothing, it’s nothing!” said milady; “I will 
descend with my eyes shut,” 

“ Have you confidence in me ? ? said Felton. 

“ Can you ask me such a question ?” 3 5 

“Put your two hands together. Cross them ; that’s right! 
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Felton fastened her two wrists together with 
chiet, and then tied a cord over the Bandkerchicf ae 
“ What are you doing ?” asked milady in surprise. 
a Fut your A round my neck, and fear nothing.” 
u’ s] make you lose you balance, 
Bothibe dashed earpiece mam oes 
“ Don’t be afraid. Iam a sailor.” 
Not a second was to be lost. Milady put her arms 
round Felton’s neck, and let herself slip out of the window. 
Felton began to descend the ladder slowly, step by step. 
In spite of the weight of their bodies, the blast of the hurri- 
cane made them swing to and fro in the air. 
All at once Felton stopped, anxious and alert, listening. 
“ What is it ? ” asked milady: 
“Silence!” said Felton; “I hear footsteps.” 
“ We are discovered | >” 
There was a silence of several seconds. 
“No,” said Felton; “it is nothing.” 
“ But what noise was that, then ?” 
“ The patrol going their round.” 
“Where is their round?” | 
by! gust under us.” 
“ They will discover us! * 
“ No ; unless it lightens they will not.” 
“ But they will run against the ladder.” 
“ Fortunately it is too short by six feet.” 
“ Here they are! My Godt” 


“ Silence |” 
Both remained in suspense, motionless and breathless, 


within twenty feet of the ground, while the soldiers were 
passing beneath them, laughing and talking. b 
The patrol passed. The noise of their retreating foot- 
steps and the murmur of their voices soon died away. 
Now,” said Felton, “ we are safe ! hi 


Milady breathed a deep sigh and fainted. 
Felton continued to descend. When he reached the 


bottom of the laddef, and found no more support for his 
feet, he ‘clung to it with his hands. At length, coming to 
he hung by his hands and touched the ground, 


the last round, d 
He stooped dowal picked up the bag of money, and took it 
in his teeth. 1 4 

ee milady in his arms, and set off briskly in 


Then hi ized 
the direction opposite to the one the patrol had taken. He 
soon left the beat, climbed across the rocks, and when he 
reached the shore of the sea, whistled. ° 
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A similar signal replied to him, and five minutes after a 
eared, rowed by four men. ‘ 
poe boat Ste eda near as it could to the shore, 
but there was not water deep enough for it to touch ; and 
Felton walked into the sea up to his waist, being unwilling 
to trust his precious burden to any one. ; 

Fortunately the storm was beginning to die away, but 
the sea was still rough. The little boat bounded over the 
waves like a nutshell. 

“ To the sloop,” said Felton, “ and give way lively.:’ 

The four men bent to their oars, but the sea was too 
high to let them get much hold of it. 5 

At all events, they were leaving the castle behind them. 
That was the main thing. The night was extremely dark; 
it was already almost impossible to make out the shore 
from the boat; it was therefore even more difficult to 
make out the boat from the shore. 

A black speck was rocking on the sea. It was the sloop. 

While the boat was advancing with all the speed its four 
oarsmen could give it, Felton untied the cord, and then the 
handkerchief that bound milady’s hands together. Then 
when her hands were loosed he took some sea-water and 
sprinkled it over her face. 

Milady drew a deep breath and opened her eyes. 

“Where am I ?” she asked. 

“Saved,” replied the young officer. ? 

“Oh, saved! saved!” cried she. “Yes, there is the 
sl.y, here is the sea! The air I breathe is the air of liberty ! 
Ah, thank you, Felton, thank you!” 

The young man pressed her to his heart. § 

“ But what is the matter with my hands ? ” asked milady ; 
“it seems as if my wrists had been crushed in a vice.” 

Milady held out her arms ; her wrists were bruised. 

“ Alas !” said Felton, looking at her beautiful hands and 
gently shaking his head. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, it’s nothing!” cried milady ; “now 
I remember.” o 

Milady looked searchingly around her. x 4 

“ There it is,” said Felton, touching the money-bag with 
his foot. 

They drew near to the sloop. A sailor on watch hailed 
the boat ; the boat replied. 

“ What vessel is this ? ” asked milady. 

“ One I hired for you.” 

“ Where is it going to carry me ? ” 
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“Wherever you please, after you have landed me at 


Partsmouth,” 

“What are you going to do at Portsmouth ?” asked 
milady. ’ 

“ Fulfil Lord Winter’s orders,” said Felton, with a gloomy 
smile. 

“ What orders ? ” insisted milady. 

“Do you not understand ? ” asked Felton. 

“No; explain yourself, I beg of you.” 

“ As he mistrusted me, he determined to guard you him- 
self, and sent me in his place to get Buckingham to sign the 
order for your transportation. y 

“But if he mistrusted you, how could he confide such 


an order to you ?”* 
“Could I be supposed to know what I was the bearer 


OEP 

“True! And you are going to Portsmouth ?” 

“T have no time to lose. To-morrow is the 23rd, and 
Buckingham sets sail to-morrow with his fleet.” 

“ He sets sail to-morrow! Where for ?”* 


“ For Rochelle.” r 
“ He must not sail!” cried milady, forgetting her usual 


presence of mind. g E ; 
“Do not worry |” replied Felton ; “he will not sail.” 
Milady started with joy. She had just read to the depths 


of this young man’s heart: Buckingham’s death was written 
there at full length. 

“Felton,” cried she, “ you are as great as Judas Mac- 
cabæus! If you die, I will die with you; that is all I can 


say to you.” 
“th Silence 1” cried Felton ; “ we are here.” 


ct they were grazing the sloop. 
Felton climbed uj Ane ladder first, and gave milady his 
hand, while the Ss supported her, for the sea was still 
t. ‘ 
ve ent ateer they were on the deck. 
“Captain,” said Felton, “ this is the lady of whom I 
spoke to you, and whom you must convey safe and sound 


pore! thousand pistoles,” said the captain. 
“T have paid you five hundred of then: 
“ That’s correct,” said the captain. 3 
“ And here are the Ce ot pore replied milady, 
ing he: n the of go! 
pieiet ae he captalD. WY stick to mp bargain; and F 
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agreed with this young man that the other five hundred 
shall not be due me till we arrive at Boulogne.” 

“ And shall we arrive there?” 1 

“Safe and sound,” said the captain; “as true as my 
name’s Jack Butler.” 

“ Well” said milady, “if you keep your word, instead of 
five hundred I will give you a thousand pistoles.” 

“Hurrah for you, then, my pretty lady!” cried the 
captain; “and may God often send me such passengers 
as your ladyship.” ( 

_ ‘In the meanwhile,” said Felton, “ convey me to the 
little bay of — ; you know it was agreed you should put 
in there.” 

The captain replied by ordering the necessary manceuvres, 
and toward seven o'clock in the morning the little vessel was 
casting anchor in the designated bay. 

During this passage Felton related everything to milady— 
how, instead of going to London, he had hired the little 
vessel; how he had returned ; how he had scaled the wall 
by fastening cramps in the interstices of the stones as he 
ascended, to give him foothold ; and how, when he had 
zoned the bars, he fastened his ladder. Milady knew the 


Milady tried to encourage Felton in his project, but at the 
first words that issued from her mouth she plainly saw that 
the young fanatic stood more in need of being moderated 
than urged on. 

„It was agreed that milady should wait for Felton till ten 
o'clock. If he did not return by ten o'clock, she was to 
sail without him, 

Then, in case he was free, he was to rejoin her in France, 
at the convent of the Carmelites, at Béthune, 


r 


CHAPTER LIX, 
WHAT TOOK PLACE AT PORTSMOUTH; AUGUST 23, 1628. 


FELTON took leave of milady as a brother about to go for 
a mere walk takes leave of his sister—by kissing her hand. 
His whole person appeared in its ordinary state of calm- 
ness, only an unusual fire beamed from his eyes, like the 
glow of a fever; his brow was even paler than usual, his 
teeth were set, and his speech had a short, dry accent, in- 
dicating-that something dark was going cn within him. 
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As long as he remained in the boat which conveyed hi 
to land he kept his face toward milady, who, Pantie ch 
the deck, followed him with her eyes. Both felt sufficiently 
relieved from the fear of pursuit. No one ever came into 
milady’s apartment before nine o’clock, and it would require 
three hours tc ge from the castle to London. 

Felton leaped ashore, climbed the little ascent leading to 
the top of the beach, saluted milady a last time, and took 
his course toward the city. 

At'the end of a hundred paces, as the ground kept sloping 
down, he could, on turning round, only see the mast of the 


loops 

e immediately ran in the direction of Portsmouth, 
which he saw about half a mile before him, standing out 
in the haze of the morning, with its towers and houses. 

Beyond Portsmouth the sea was covered with vessels, the 
masts of which, like a forest of poplars stripped by the 
winter, were swaying with each breath of the wind. 

Felton in his swift walk reviewed all the accusations, 
true or false, with which two years of mature meditations 
and long residence among the Puritans had armed him 
against the favourite of James I. and Charles I. 

When he compared this minister’s public crimes—startling 
crimes, European crimes, if we may say so—with the private 
and unknown crimes with which milady had charged tim, 
elton found that the more culpable of the two men who 
composed Buckingham’s character was the one whose life 
the public did not know. This was because his love, so 
strange, so new, and so ardent, made him view Lady 
Winter’s infamous and imaginary accusations as, through 
a magnifying glass, we see frightful monsters which are in 
reality only atoms imperceptibly small compared to ants. 

The swiftness of his walk heated his blood still more. 
The idea that he was leaving behind him, exposed to a 
frightful vengeance, the woman whom he loved, or rather 
adored as a saint, the emotion he had experienced, his 
Mek aller together exalted his mind above human 
ecling. 

He entered Portsmouth about eight oer is ELEN 
i ation was on foot. rums were 
ing. URS whole Pe in the port. The troops about 


beating in the streets an nine towardithelsea 
marc! Wi ies 
to be embarked ee aie salt of the Admiralty covered 


Felton arrived € Adn k 
with dust and streaming with perspiration. | face, 
usually so paw, was purple with heat and passion, The 
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sentinei was about te keep bim away, but Felton called 
to the officer of the post, and drawing from his pocket the 
letter of which he was the bearer,— 

“ A pressing message irom Lord Winter,” said he. 

At the name of Lord Winter, who was known to be one of 
his Grace’s most intimate friends, the officer of the post 
gave orders to pass Felton, who, indeed, wore a naval 
officer’s uniform. 

Felton darted into the palace. 

At the moment he entered the vestibule another man 
was entering likewise, covered with dust and out of breath, 
leaving at the gate a post-horse, which, as soon as he had, 

ighted from it, sank dowa exhausted. i 

Felton and he addressed Patrick, the duke’s confidential 
valet, at the same moment. Felton named Lord Winter. 
The stranger would give no name, and asserted that he 
could make himself known to the duke alone. Each in- 


The valet led 
waiting the deputies from Rochelle, headed by the Prince 


ingham, just out of the bath, was finishing his toilet, one 
which, as usual, he was bestowing extraordinary atten- 


“ Lieutenant Felton, from Lord Winter,” said Patrick. 
nee Lord Winter !” Tepeated Buckingham. “ Let him 

in, 

Felton entered. Buckingham was in the act of throwing 
on a couch a rich dressing-gown worked with gold, to put 
ona blue velvet doublet embroidered with pearls. 

“Why did not the baron come himself ?’? demanded 
Buckingham. “I expected him this morning.” 

“He desired me to tell your Grate,” replied , Felton, 
“that he very much regretted not having that honour, but 
that he was prevented by the guard he is obliged to keep 
at the castle.” 

“ Yes yes,” said Buckingham; “I know he has 2 
prisoner.” : 

“ IT wish to speak to your Grace of that prisoner,” replied 
Felton. 

“ Well; then, speak 1” 
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“ What I have to say of her can only be heard by your- 
self, my lord!” 

“Leave us, Patrick,” said Buckingham, “but remain 
within sound of the bell. I will call you presently.” 

Patrick went out. 

“ We are alone, sir,” said Buckingham ; “speak!” 

“ My lord,” said Felton, “the Baron Winter wrote to 
you the other day to request you to sign an order of 
embarkation relative to a young woman named Charlotte 
Backson.”” 

“Yes, sir; and I answered him that if he would bring or 
send me the order I would sign it.” 

“ Here it is, my lord.” 

“ Give it to me,” said the duke, 

And taking it from Felton, he cast a rapid glance over 
the paper. Then perceiving that it was the one that had 
been mentioned to him, he laid it on the table, took a pen, 
and prepared to sign it. 

“Pardon, my lord,” said Felton, stopping the duke ; 
“ but does your Grace know that Charlotte Backson is not 
this young woman’s real name ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I know it,” repliéd the duke, dipping the pen 
into the ink. 

“ Then your Grace knows her real name ? ” asked Felton, 
in a sharp tone. 


“I know it.” 
And the duke put the pen to the paper. Felton grew pale. 


“ And knowing her real name, my lord,” replied Felton, 
“ will you sign it all the same ? ” : 

“I certainly will,” said Buckingham, “and sooner twice 
than once.” i, l ¢ 

“I cannot believe,” continued Felton, in a voice that 
became sharper and harsher, “that your Grace knows that 


this concerns Lady Winter.” 
Tatchiive it perectly well, though I am astonished that 


you know it.” 4 ; A 
“ And will your Grace sign that order without remorse ? 
Buckingham looked at the young man haughtily. 

“ Indeed, sir, do you know you are asking me strange 
questions, and that I am very silly to reply to them ? ” 

“ Reply to them, my lord,” said Felton ; “the circum- 
stances are more serious than perhaps you imagine.” » 

Buckingham reflected that the young man, coming from 
Lord Winter, very likely spoke in his name, and softened 
his manner a little. s 
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“ Without remorse,” said he. “ And the baron knows as 
well as myself that Lady Winter is a very guilty woman, 
and it is almost equivalent to pardoning her to reduce her 
punishment to transportation.” 

The duke put his pen to the paper. % 

“ You will not sign that order, my lord!” said Felton, 
taking a step toward the duke. 

“Not sign this order!” said Buckingham. `“ And why 
not 2” 

“ Because you will look into your own heart, and you 
will do justice to Lady Winter,” y 

“I should do justice to Lady Winter by sending her to 
Tyburn,” said Buckingham 3 “ Lady Winter is an infamous 
woman,” 

“My lord, Lady Winter js an angel. You know that she 
is, and I demand her liberty of you.” 

» “Come, comet” exclaimed Buckingham ; “ are you mad, 
to speak to me im this manner ? ” y 

“My lord, excuse mei T speak as Į can; I am restrain- 
ing myself. But, my lord, think of what you are on the 
point of doing, and beware lest you go too far t” ; 

“What do yon say God pardon me!” cried Bucking- 
ham; “J think he threatens me!” 

“No, my ford, I stii pray; and I say to you, One drop 
of water suffices te make tha full vase overflow; one slight 
fault may draw down puniahment on the life spared in spite 
of so many crimes,” 

‘Mr. Felton,” said Buckingham, “you will pea? 
withdraw, and place yourself under arrest immediately. 

, You shall hear me to the end, my lordi You seduced 
this young girl, you outraged, defiled her! Repair your 
crimes toward her, let her go free, and I will not require 
anything else from you.” 

ou will not requiret” said Bàckingham, looking at 
Felton with astonishment, and dwelling upon each syllable 
of the four words which he had just pronounced. 

“ My lord,” continued Felton, becoming more excited as 
he spoke—“ my lord, bewaret All England is weary of 
your iniquities. My lord, you have abused the royal power, 
which you have almost usurped, My lord, you are held in 
horror by God and men. God will punish you hereafter, but 

. I will punish you here |“ 

“ Ah, this is too much!* cried Buckingham, taking 2 

step toward the door. 
elton. barred his passage, 
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“I ask it humbly of you, my lord,” said he; “si; 
order for Lady Winter’s liberation. Reet atone 
woman, oe have dishonoured 4 

“Wi aw, sir,” said Buckingham, “or I wi 
attendant and have you placed ay irons.” ean 

.“ You shall not call,” said Felton, throwing himself be- 
tween the duke and the bell, placed on a silver-mounted 
stand. ‘ Beware, my lord ; you are in God’s hands!” 

“Tn the devils hands, you mean!” cried Buckingham, 
raising his voice so as to attract the notice of his people 
without absolutely calling. 

“Sign, my lord—sign Lady Winter’s liberation,” said 
Felton, holding’a paper to the duke. 

“What! by force? You are joking !—Hello, Patrick!” 

“ Sign, my lord 1 ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Never ?” 

“Help |” cried the duke, and at the same time sprang 
toward his sword. 

But Felton gave him no time to draw it. He held the 
knife with which milady had stabbed herself open in his 
bosom. With one bound he was on the duke. 

At that moment Patrick entered the room, crying,— 

“ A letter from France, my lord!” 

“Prom France!” cried Buckingham, forgetting every- 
thing on thinking from whom that letter came. 

Felton took advantage of this moment, and plunged the 


knife into his side up to the handle. 
“ Ah, traitor!” cried Buckingham, “thou hast killed 


me!” : 
“Murder ! ” screamed Patrick. ! 
r means of escape, and seeing 


Felton cast his eyes round fo ; 3 
the door free, he rushed into the next chamber, in which, 
as we said, the deputies from Rochelle were waiting, crossed 
it as quickly as possible, and sprang toward the staircase. 
But on the first step he met Lord Winter, who, seeing him 
pale, wild, livid, and stained with blood, both on his hands 
and face’ seized him by the throat, crying,— 

“I knew it! I guessed it! A minute too late! Oh, 
unfortunate, unfortunate that Tam!” ee 

Felton made no resistance. Lord Winter | laced him in 
the hands of the guards, who led him, un they should 
receive fresh orders, to a little terrace looking out over the 
sea; and then he rushed into Buckingham’s room. 

At ths cry uttered by the duke and Patrick’s scream the 
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man whom Felton had met in the antechamber darted into 
oset. 4 

ae found the duke lying on a sofa; with his hand pressed 

convulsively over the wound. J 

“La Porte,” said the duke in a faint voice—" La Porte, 
do you come from her ? ” i “ 

Fes, monseigneur,” replied Anne of Austria’s faithful 
cloakbearer, “ but too late, perhaps.” 3 

“ Silence, La Porte ; you may be overheard.—Patrick, let 
no one enter.—Oh, I shall not know what she says to me! 
—My God! Iam dying!” 

And the duke fainted. 

In the meanwhile Lord Winter, the deputies, the leaders 
of the expedition, the officers of Buckingham’s household, 
had all made their Way into the chamber. Cries of despair 
Tesounded on all sides. The news which filled the palace 
with tears and groans soon became known, and spread 
throughout the city, j 

The report of a cannon announced that something new 
and unexpected had taken place. 

Lord Winter was tearing his hair. 

“Too late by a minute!” cried he, “too late by a 
minute! Oh, my God, my God! what a misfortune t'i 

In fact, he had been informed at seven o’clock in the 
morning that a rope ladder was swaying from one of the 
castle windows. He had hastened to milady’s chamber, 
found it empty, the window open and the bars filed, had 
jemembered the verbal caution D'Artagnan had transmitted 
to him by his messenger, had trembled for the duke, and 
Tunning to the stable, without taking time to have a horse 
saddled, had jumped upon the first he came to, had galloped 
off at full speed, had alighted in the courtyard, had ascended 
the stairs precipitately, and on the top step, as we have said, 
had met Felton. P 

The duke, however, was not dead. He recovered a little, 
opened his eyes, and hope revived in all hearts. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ leave me alone with Patrick and 
La Porte.—Ah, is that you, De Winter? You seht me a 

strange madman this morning. See what a condition he 
has brought me to!” 


“Oh, my lord ! ” cried the baron, “ I shall never console 
myself for it.” i P 

“ And you would be quite wrong, my dear De Winter, 
said Buckingham, holding out his hand to him; “I do 
not know the man who deserves being regretted during z 
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the whole of another man’s life. But leave us, I pra’ 
you.” j 7 

The baron went outssobbing. 

_ Only the wounded duke, La Porte, and Patrick remained 
in the closet. A surgeon had been sent for, but none could 
be found, 

“You will live, my lord, you will live!” repeated Anne 
ee aes faithful servant, on his knees before the duke’s 
sofa. 

“ What did she write me?” said Buckingham feebly, 
streaming with blood and suppressing his frightful agony to 
speak of her he loved; “ what did she write me? Read 


me her letter.” 

“Oh, my lord ! ” said La Porte. 

ii “ Obey, La Porte. Do you not see I have no time to 
lose ?” 

La Porte broke the seal and placed the paper before the 
duke’s eyes; but Buckingham tried in vain to make out 
the writing. 

“Read it!” said he—“read it! I cannot see. Read, 
then! for soon, perhaps, I shall not hear, and I shall die 
without knowing what she has written me.” 

La Porte made no further objection, and read,— 


“ Mitorp,—By what I have suffered by you and for you 
since I have known you, I conjure you, if you have any care 
for my repose, to interrupt those great armaments which 
you are preparing against France, to put an end to a war 
the ostensible cause of which is publicly said to be religion, 
and the hidden and real cause of which is privately whis- 
pered to be your love for me. This war may bring not only 
land and France, but misfortunes 


great catastrophes on Eng 
on you, milord, for which I should never console myself. 


“ Be careful of your life, which is threatened, and which 
will be dear to me from the moment I am not obliged to see 
an enemy in you.—Your affectionate ANNE.” 


o 
Buckingham collected all his remaining strength to listen 
Then when it was ended, as 


to the reading of the letter. r it w 
if he had met with a bitter disappointment in it, — 
“Have you nothing else to say to me verbally, La 


» he 
Foe aaa The queen charged me to bid you 


“Yes, igneur. 
S E for she has been informed that your 


be on your guard 
2 asatietion would be attempted.” s 
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“And is that all, is that all?” replied Buckingham 
i jently. ` 
PRS iieis charged me to tell vou that she still loved 

ou.” 
yok Ah,” said Buckingham, “ God be praised ! My death, 
then, will not be to her as the death of a stranger.” 

La Porte burst into tears, r A 

“ Patrick,” said the duke, “ bring me the casket in which 
the diamond studs were kept.” 

Patrick brought the object desired, which La Porte recog- 
nized as having belonged to the queen, . 

“ Now the white satin sachet on which her monogram 18 
embroidered in pearls.” 

Patrick again obeyed. 

“ Here, La Porte,” said Buckingham, “ these are the only 
remembrances I ever received from her-~-this silver casket 
and these two letters, You will restore them to her 
Majesty ; and as a last memorial ”-—he looked round for 
some valuable object—“* you will add to them——” 

He still looked; but his eyes, darkened by death, saw 
only the knife which had fallen from Felton’s hand, still 
steaming with the red blooa spread over its blade. 

“And you will add to them this knife,” said the duke, 
pressing the hand of La Porte. 

He had just strength enough to place the sachet at the 
bottom of the silver casket, and to let the knife fall into it, 
making a sign to La Porte that he was no longer able to 
speak. Then, in a last convulsion, which he had no longer 
the power to resist, he slipped from. the sofa to the floor. 

Patrick uttered a loud cry. d 

, Buckingham tried to smile a last time, but death checke 
piai wish, which remained graven on his brow like a last kiss 
of love, 

At this moment the duke’s surgeon arrived, quite terrified. 
He was already on board the Earnie ship, where they had 
been obliged te go for him. 2, 

He approached the duke, took hischand, held it for an 


instant in his own, and letting it fall, — 
“ All is useless,” said he; “ he is dead.” 
“Dead i dead!" cried Patrick. a 
At this cry all the crowd came again into the apartment, an 
everywhere nothing but consternation and tumult prevailed. 
As soon as Lord Winter saw Buckingham was dead he 
ran to Felton, whom the soldiers were still guarding on the 
terrace cf the palace. 
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R $ Miserable wretch i” said he to the young man, who 
since Buckingham’s death had regained the coolness and 
self-possession which was never again to abandon him— 
“miserable wretch! What hast thou done ?” 

“TJ have avenged myself!” said he. 

_“ Avenged yourself!” said the baron. “ Rather say that 
yor have served as an instrument for that cursed woman. 
ut I swear to you that this crime shall be her last.”  » 

“T don’t know what you mean,” replied Felton quietly, 
“and,I am ignorant of whom you are speaking, my lord. 
I killed the Duke of Buckingham because he twice refused 
your request to have me appointed captain. I punished 
him for his injustice, that is all.” 

De Winter, stupefied, looked on while the soldiers bound 
Felton, and did not know what to think of such insensi- 
bility. 

One thing alone, however, cast a shade over Felton’s 
pallid brow. At every noise he heard the simple Puritan 
fancied he recognized milady’s step and voice coming to 
throw herself into his arms, to accuse herself and meet 
death with him. z 4 

Suddenly he started. His eyes became fixed ae a point 
of the sea which the terrace where he was overlooked. With 
a sailor’s eagle eye, he had recognized there, where another 
would have seen only a gull hovering over the waves, the 
sail of the sloop, sailing toward the coast of France. M 

He grew deadly pale, laced his hand on his breaking 
heart, and perceived how he had been betrayed. 

“ One last favour, my lord i” said he to the baron. 

“ What is that ? ” replied his lordship. 

“ What time is it ?”” 

The baron drew out his watch. 

ic Tt wants ten minutes to nine,” said he. 

Milady had hastened her departure by an hour and a half. 
As soon as she heard the cannon announcing the fatal event, 
she had ordered the anchor to be weighed. 

The vessel was sailing away under a blue sky at a great 


distance’from the coast. 


nation, but without, however, being 
from that ship, 7 
could distinguish the white phanto: 


life was to be sacrificed. } : 
Lord ‘Winter fcllowed his look, observed his suffering, 


and guessed all. 
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“ Be punished alone, in the first place, miserable man!" 
said Lord Winter to Felton, who allowed himself to be 
dragged away with his eyes turned toward the seas “but 
I swear to you, by the memory of my brother whom I 
loved so much, that your accomplice is not saved.” 

Felton hung down his head without pronouncing a 
syllable. : 
Lord Winter descended the stairs rapidly, and went to 

the port. 7 


CHAPTER LX. 


IN FRANCE. 


THE first fear of the king of England, Charles I., on 
learning of the duke’s death, was that such terrible news 
might discourage the Rochellais. He tried, says Richelieu 


United Provinces, 
hau as it did not occur to him to give this order till five 


Louis at St. Germain, and asked the cardinal to order 
him an escort of twenty musketeers only. The cardinal, 
who was sometimes affected by the king’s unrest, granted 
this leave of absence with great pleasure to his royal lieu- 
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tenant, who promised to return about the 15th of Sep- 
tember. P 

M. de Tréville, or being informed by his Eminence, 
packed his portmanteau, and as, without knowing the cause, 
he knew the great desire and even imperative need that 
his friends had of returning to Paris, he fixed on them, of 
course, to form part of the escort. ¥ 

The four young men heard the news a quarter of an hour 
after M. de Tréville,-for, they were the first to whom he 

Then D’Artagnan appreciated the favour 
conferred on him by transferring him at 
last to the musketeers, for had it not been for that circum- 
stance, he would have been forced to remain in the camp 
while his companions left it. $ 

His impatience to return toward Paris, of course, had 
for its cause the danger which Madame Bonacieux would 
run of meeting at the convent of Béthune with milady, 
her mortal enemy. Aramis, therefore, as we have said, 
had written immediately to Marie Michon, the seamstress 
at Tours, who had such fine acquaintances, to obtain from 
the queen permission -for Madame Bonacieux to leave the 
convent, and to retire either into Lorraine, or Belgium. 

wait for an answer, and eight or ten 


They had not long to 
days later Aramis received the following letter :— 


“My pear CousIn,—Here is my sister’s permission to 
little servant from the convent of Béthune, 
ink does not agree with her. My 

i pleasure, for she 
f the little girl, to whom she intends to be 


le hereafter.—I salute you, 


communicated it. 
the cardinal had 


is very fond o 
more serviceab 


In this letter was enclosed an order conceived in these 
terms :— 

“ The superior of the convent of Béthune will place in the 
hands of ae person who shall present this note to her the 
novice who entered the convent on my recommendation and 


under my patronage- 

« At the Louvre, A 

' b ily imagined how the relationship between 

N e Seamstress who called the queen her sister 

amused the young men ; ae ‘Aramis begged lus friends 
xi 


ugust 10, 1628. ANNE.” 
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not to revert to the subject again, deciaring that if another 
single word were said to him about it, he would never again 
employ his cousin to interfere in such affairs. 

There was no more talk, therefore, of Marie Michon 
among the four musketeers, who, besides, had what they 


wanted—that is to say, the order for withdrawing Madame: 


‘Bonacieux from the convent of the Carmelites at Béthune. 

To be sure this order would not be of great use to them 
while they were in camp at Rochelle—that is to say, at 
the other end of France. So D’Artagnan was on the point 
of asking leave of absence of M. de Tréville, at the same 
time candidly confiding to him the importance of his 
departure, when the news was transmitted to him, as well 
as to his three friends, that the king was about to set out 
for Paris with an escort of twenty musketeers, and that 
Bek formed part of the escort, 

„Their joy was great. They sent their lackeys on in advance 
with the baggage, and set out on the morning of the 16th. 

The cardinal accompanied his Majesty from Surgéres to 
Mauzé, and there the king and his minister took leave of 
each other with great demonstrations of friendship. 

The king, however, who was after amusement, while 
travelling as fast as ible—for he was anxious to be 
A Paris by the 23rd—stopped from time to time to 

y thè magpie, a pastime the taste for which had been 
formerly inspired in him by De Luynes, and for which he 
had always preserved a great liking. Sixteen of the twenty 
musketeers, when the thing happened, rejoiced greatly at 
inten Pat four cursed it heartily. D et 

ar had a tual ing in his ears, whic! 
Por thos explained in fnew val i 
,_ _. Avery great lady has told. me that that means somebody 
is talking of you somewhere.” é 
_ At length the escort passed through Paris on the 23rd, 
in the night. The king thanked M. de Tréville, and 
permitted him to give out furloughs of four days, on con- 
dition that not one of those so favouréd should appear in 
any public place, under penalty of the Bastille. 

The first four furloughs granted, as may be imagined, 
were to our four friends, Moreover, Athos obtained of 
M. de Tréville six days instead of four, and got these six 
days lengthened by two nights more, for they set out on 
the 24th at five o’clock in the evening, and as a further 
Kindness, M. de Tréville post-dated the furlough to the 
morniug öf the 25th. 
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“Good Lord!” said D’Artagnan, who, as we know, 

never scrupled at anything ; “it seems to me we are making 
a great trouble for æ very simple thing. In two days, by 
using up two or three horses (which I care little about, as I 
have money), I am at Béthune, I present my letter from 
the queen to the superior, and I bring back the dear treas 
ure Í go to seek, not into Lorraine, not into Belgium, but 
to Paris, where she will be much better concealed, particu- 
larly while the cardinal is at Rochelle. Then once back from 
the sampaign,, half by the protection of her cousin, half as 
a favour for what we have personally done for her, we shall 
obtain from the queen what we desire. Stay here, then, and 
do not exhaust yourselves with useless fatigue. Myself and 
Planchet are all that such a simple expedition requires.” 

To this Athos replied Sars 

“We also have money left, for I have not yet drunk 
up all my share of the diamond, and Porthos and Aramis 
have not entirely eaten theirs. So we will use u four horses 
as well as one. But consider, D’Artagnan,”’ added. he, ina 
tone so solemn that it made the youn man shudder—“ con- 

sider that Béthune is a city where the cardinal agreed to 
meet a woman, who, wherever she goes, brings misery with 
D'Artagnan, 


her. If you had only to deal with four men, 
You have to do with that woman, 


I would let you go alone. y 
All four of us will go; and I hope to God that, with our 
four lackeys, there may be enough of us.” f 

“You terrify me, Athos!” cried D'Artagnan. “But 
phata do you fear ? i TEIS 

“ Everything Í ” replie os. z 

pe an studied his companions faces, which, like 
Athos’s, wore an expression of deep anxiety, and they con- 
tinued their route as fast as their horses could carry them, 
but without adding agother word. 

On the evening of the 25th, as they were entering Arras, 

unting at the tavern of the 


into the street the wind blew open 
was wrapped, L t 
which the traveller seizeg y ae i 

it down qui $ 
EE i) had his eyes fixed on this man, became 
very pale, and let his glass fall. , 
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“What is- the matter, sir?” asked Planchet.—‘ Oh, 
come, gentlemen, gentlemen! My master is ill! ” ee. 

The three friends hastened to D’Artagnan, but instead of 
finding him ill, met him running for his horse. They stopped 
him at the door. 

“ Now, where the devil are you going in this way ? ” cried 
Athos. 

“It is he!” cried D’Artagnan, pale with passion, and 
re the sweat on his brow; “it is he! Let me overtake 
him!” c 

“ He—who ? ” asked Athos. 

“ He—my man!” 

“ What man ? ” 

“ That cursed man, my evil genius, whom I have always 
seen when threatened by some misfortune ; he who accom- 
panied the horrible woman when I met her for the first 
time; he whom I was seeking when I offended our friend 
Athos; he whom I saw on the very morning of the da 
Madame Bonacieux was carried off{ I just saw him! It 
is he ! I recognized him when his cloak blew open!” 

‘The devil!” said Athos musingly. 

To horse, gentlemen, to horse! Let us pursue him! 

We shall overtake him | ” 

ly dear friend,” said Aramis, “ remember that he’s 
gone in an opposite direction to that in which we are going; 
that he has a fresh horse, and ours are fatigued ; that con- 
Sequently we shall disable our own horses without even the 
chance of overtaking him. Let the man go, D’Artagnan ; 
let us Boye the woman.” 

ello, sir!” cried an hos ing out and looking 
after the unknown—“ hello, eae i hereon lites paper which 
dropped out of your hat. Hello, sir! Hello!” 
pa etiend,” said D'Artagnan, “a ,half-pistole for that 

j Faith, sir, with great pleasure! Here it is!” 

The hostler, delighted with the good day’s work he had 
done, went into the yard again. D’Artagnan unfolded the 
paper. ; R 

RSWen ?” eagerly demanded all his three friends, sur- 
rounding him. 

“ Only one word!” said D’Artagnan. 

“Yes,” said Aramis; “ but that one word is the name of 
some town or village.” D 

“ Aymentières/” read Porthos—“ Armentières! I don’t 

~ know it >" 


- 
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“ And that name of a town or village i i i 
hapa !” cried Athos. Sp aa ae 
© “Come on!.comeon!” said D’Artagnan ; “let us kee 
that paper carefully ; perhaps I have not lost i ae 
To horse, my friends, to ions 12? gino aa 

ə And the four friends galloped off on the road to Béthune. 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE CARMELITE: CONVENT AT BÉTHUNE. 


Great criminals carry with them a kind of predestination, 
causing them to surmount all obstacles, causing them to 
escape all dangers up to,the moment which Providence, ex- 
hausted, has designated as the reef of their impious fortunes. 

Thus it was with milady. She passed through the cruisers 
of both nations, and reached Boulogne without accident. 

On landing at Portsmouth milady was an Englishwoman, 
driven from Rochelle by the persecutions of the F: trench. On 
landing at Boulogne, after a two days’ passage, she claimed 
to be a Frenchwoman, whom the English persecuted at 
Portsmouth, out of their hatred for France. 

Milady had likewise the most efficacious of passports— 
her beauty, her noble appearance, and the generosity wi 
which she scattered pistoles. Freed from the usual formali- 
ties by the affable smile and gallant manners of an old gov- 
ernor of the port, who kissed her hand, she only stayed long 
enough at Boulogne to post a letter, conceived in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

“To his Eminence Monseigneur Cardinal Richelieu, in his 
camp before Rochelle :— 
r Eminence be reassured: his 


“ Monseigneur, let you 
will not set out for France. 


Grace the Duke of Buckingham 
“ Boulogne, evening of the 2 5th. 
° “LADY DE ——. 


“P.S.—According to your Eminence’s desire, I am going 
to the convent of the Carmelites at Béthune, where I will 
await your orders.” 


evening milady began her journey. 


In fact, that same 
She stopped and slept at an inn. 


Night overtook her. 
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At five o’clock the next morning she was on her way again, 
and three hours later entered Béthune. aie 

She inquired for the Carmelite convent, and went to it 
immediately. 

The superior came to meet her. Milady showed her the 
cardinal’s order. The abbess assigned her a chamber, and 
had breakfast served. : 

All the past was already effaced from this woman’s eyes, 
and her looks, fixed on the future, beheld only the high 
fortunes reserved for her by the cardinal, whom she had so 
successtully served without his name being in any way 
mixed up with the sanguinary affair. The ever-new pas- 
sions consuming her gave to her life the appearance of those 
clouds which float in the sky, reflecting sometimes its azure, 
sometimes the fire, sometimes the opaque blackness of the 
tempest, and which leave behind them no traces on the earth 
but devastation and death. 

After breakfast the abbess came to pay her a visit, There 
are very few distractions in the cloister, and the good mother- 
neuer was eager to make acquaintance with her new in- 


Milady wished to please the abbess. Now this was an 
gasy matter for a woman so really superior as she was. 
aoa 2 pali ereeablo; She was charming, and won ng 

er varied ci i ces of 
hes whole es) onversation, and by the gra 
he abbess, who was the daughter of a noble house, took 
Particular delight in those stcries of the court which so 
seldom travel to the extremities of the kingdom, and which, 
above all, have so much difficulty in penetrating the walls 
of convents, on whose thresholds the noise of the world 
dies away. z 

Milady, on the contrary, was quite conversant with all 
aristocratic intrigues, in the midst of which she had con- 
stantly lived for five or six years. So she made it her 
business to entertain the good abbess ith the mundane 
practices of the court of Tance, mixed with the king’s 
extravagant devotions. She related to her the entire budget 
of gossip and scandal concerning the lords and ladies of the 
court, whom the abbess knew perfectly by name; touched 
lightly on the amours of the queen and the Duke of Buck- 
ea talking a great deal to induce her auditor to talk a 

ie. 

But the abbess was content to listen and smile, without 
replying ät all. Milady, however, saw that this style of 
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conversation amused her very much, and continued. But 
now she let the conversation fall on the cardinal. 

But here she wes greatly embarrassed. She did not 
know whether the abbess was a royalist or a cardinalist ; 
she therefore confined herself to a prudent middle course. 

„ But the abbess on her part maintained a still more prudent 

° reserve, contenting herself with making a profound inclina- 
tion of the head every time that the fair traveller pro- 
nounced his Eminence’s name. 

Milady began to think she should be very greatly bored 
in the convent ; so she resolved to risk something, in order 
immediately to know how to act afterwards. Desirous of 
Seeing how far the good abbess’s discretion would go, she 
began to tell a scandal, carefully veiled at first, but very 
‘circumstantial afterwards, about the cardinal, relating the 
minister’s amours with Madame d’Aiguillon, Marion de 
Lorme, and several other women of easy virtue. 

The abbess listened more attentively, grew animated by 
degrees, and smiled. 

*Good!” thought milady; “she likes my conversa- 
tion. If she is a cardinalist, she has no fanaticism, at least, 
in it.” 

She then went on to describe the persecutions wreaked by 
the cardinal on his enemies. The abbess onl crossed her- 
self without approving or disapproving. confirmed 

rather a royalist 


milady im her opinion that the nun was 
than M car Milady, therefore, continued colouring 
her narrations more and more. a 

“I am very ignorant about all these matters,” said the 
abbess at length; “but though we are distant from the 
court and remote from the interests of the world, we have 
very sad examples of what yee have related ; and one of 
our inmates has suffered mu m the cardinal’s vengeance 


” e 
ant ee tes!” sald milady. “O Heavens! 


Ping: Bae after all,” resumed the ae , “the cardinal 
has perhaps pl: ting thus ; and though 
she iS the Took of an angel, we must not always judge 


people by 8pPeid milady to herself; “who knows! Per- 
haps I am about to discover something here. I am in 


luck |” 
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And she tried to give her countenance an appearance of 
ct candour. a 
Per clas 1” said milady, “ I know it is so. . It is said that 
we must not believe in faces. But in what, then, shall we 
place confidence, if not in the most beautiful work of the 
Lord ? I shall be deceived all my life, perhaps, but I 
shall always have faith in a person whose face inspires me 
with sympathy.” i 
“ You would, then, be tempted to believe,” said the 
abbess, “that this young woman is innocent ?” a 
“The cardinal does not only pursue crimes,” said she ; 
“there are certain virtues which he pursues more severely 
than certain offences.” : 
“ Permit me, madame, to express my surprise,” said the 
abbess. 
“At what ? ” asked milady naïvely. 
“ At the language you use.” . P 
“ What do you find so astonishing in my language ?’ 
asked milady, smiling. . 
“ You are the cardinal’s friend, for he sends you here, and 
yet—_”” 
“And yet I speak ill of him,” replied milady, finishing 
the mother-superior’s thought. 
(, At least, you don’t speak well of him.” í 
«a, That is because I am not his friend,” said she, sighing, 
but his victim |” 
« But yet the letter in which he recommends you to me ? y 
; Is an order for me to keep myself in a kind of prison 
from which he will release me through some of his satel- 


lites.’ 


i h 
But why did you not escape ? ” ` 
I go? Do you believe there is a spot 
on earth which the cardinal cannot reach, if he takes the 
trouble to stretch forth his hand? if I were a man, that 
might really be possible; but what can a woman do? 
This young inmate of yours—has she tried to escape ? ” 
“ No, she has not; but she—that is another thing; I 
believe she is detained in France by some love affair?” 
“ Then,” said milady, with a sigh, “if she is in love, she 
is not altogether wretched.” 
“ And so,” said the abbess, looking at her with increasing 
interest, “ I behold another poor persecuted woman ? ” 
“ Alas, yes!’ said milady. if 
The abbess looked at her for an instant anxiously, as i 
a fresh thought were rising in her mind. 
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‘You are not an enemy of our hol i ??'sai 
nesitatingly. y ly faith ?” said she 
“I?” cried milady ; “Ia Protestant? Oh no! I call 
to witness the God who hears us that, on the contrary, I 
am a fervent Catholic 1” = 
>| “Then, madame,” said the abbess, smiling, ‘‘be re- 
assured, The house in which you are will not be a very 
hard prison, and we will do all in our power to make you 
love your captivity. You will find here, moreover, that 
- young woman who is persecuted, no doubt, in consequence 
of some court intrigue. She is amiable and courteous.” 
“ What is her name.?” 
“She was sent to me by some one of very high rank, 
under the name of Kitty. I have made no effort to learn 
her other name.” 
“ Kitty |” cried milady ; “ whati Are you sure ? Bt 
D That she is called so? Yes, madame. Do you know 
her ? ” 
Milady smiled to herself at the idea which had occurred 
to hes, that this might be her former waiting-maid. There 
was connected with the recollection of this girl a recollection 
of anger ; and a desire of vengeance disordered milady’s 
features, which, however, immediately recovered the calm 
and benevolent expression which this woman of a hundred 
faces had for a moment allowed them to lose. 

“ And when can I see this young lady, for whom I already 
feel so great a sympathy ? ” asked milady. X 

“ Why, this evening,” said the abbess ; “ even during the 
day. But you told me you had been travelling these four 
days. This morning you rose at five o'clock 3 you must need 
rest. Gọ to bed and sleep; at dinner-time we will wake you.” 

Though milady would very willingly have gone without 
sleep, sustained as she was by all the excitements. that a, 
fresh adventure was awakening in her heart, ever thirsting 
for intrigues, she nevertheless accepted the mother-superior’s 
advice. During the preceding twelve or fifteen days she 

different emotions that if her 


had experienced se many ; a 1 
iron frame was still capable of supporting fatigue, her mind 


required repose. 

She therefore took leave of the abbess and went to bed, 
gently rocked by the ideas of vengeance which the name of 
Kitty had naturally evoked. She remembered that almost 
unlimited promise which the cardinal had given her if she 
succeeded in her enterprise. Shehad succeeded. D’Artag- 
nan was therefore in her power! ə 
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One thing alone frightened her: that was the remembrance 
of her husband, the Comte de la Fére, whom she had thought 
dead, or at least expatriated, and whoia she found again in 
Athos, D’Artagnan’s best friend. 

But also if he was D’Artagnan’s friend he must have 
lent him his assistance in all the measures by which the queen, 
had defeated his Eminence’s projects. If he was D’Artag- 
nan’s friend he was' the cardinal’s enemy ; and she, doubt- 
less, would succeed-in enveloping him in that vengeance 
by the coils of which she hoped to suffocate the yeung 
musketeer. 

All these hopes were sweet thoughts to milady ; so, rocked 
by them, she soon fell asleep. 

She was ‘awakened by a gentle voice sounding at the foot 
of her bed. She opened her eyes, and saw the abbess, 
accompanied by a young woman with light hair and a 
delicate complexion, who was giving her a look full of benev- 
olent curiosity. i 

The young woman’s face was quite unknown to her. 
Each examined the other with great attention while ex- 

_ changing the customary compliments. Both were very 
handsome, but of quite different styles of beauty. Milady, 
however, smiled on observing that she excelled the young 
woman by far in her noble air and aristocratic bearing. 
To be sure, the novice’s habit which the young woman 
ofthis ena very advantageous in sustaining a contest 


The abbess introduced them to each other. Then when 
a formality was accomplished, as her duties called her to 
e church, she left the two young women alone. 
e Novice, seeing milady remained in bed, was about 
to follow the mother-superior, but milady stopped her. 
How, madame,” said she ; ‘I have scarcely seen you, 
and you already wish to deprive me of your company, on 
which I had nevertheless counted a little, I must confess, 
for the time I have to pass here ? ” 
“No, madame,” replied the novice ;«“‘only I thought I 
had chosen my time badly. You were asleep; you are 
fatigued.” ich 
“Well,” said milady, “what can sleeping people wis 
for? A happy awakening! This aa Lense you have EN 
me. So let me enjoy it at my ease.” And taking her hang, 
she drew her to an armchair which was near her bed. 
The novice sat down. 


“ Heavens í now aniortanate Lam I ™said she ; “ Phave 
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been here six months without the shadow of an amusement. 
You arrive, and your presence was likely to afford me de- 
lightful_ company $ and now here I am, according to all 
probability, likely to leave the convent at any moment!” 

“What! are you going soon ?” asked milady. 

, _ “Atleast I hope So,” said the novice, with an expression 
> of joy which she made no effort to disguise. 

& Í think I heard you had suffered through the cardinal,” 
continued milady. ‘ That would have been another motive 
for sympathy between us.” 

“So what I have heard from our good mother is true! 
You have likewise been a victim of that wicked priest ? ” 

“ Hush!” said milady; “let us not, even here, speak thus 
of him, All my misfortunes arise from my having said almost 
the same as you have just said before a woman who I 
thought was my friend, and who betrayed me. And are 

ou also the victim of treachery ? uw 

“ No,” said the novice, “' but of m; devotion—of a devo- 
tion to a woman I loved, for whom would haye laid down 
my life, for whom I would still do so.” 

% And who has abandoned you. Is that it ?” 

“T have been unjust eno) h to believe so. But during 
the last two or three days I have had proof to the contrary, 
and I thank God for it! I should have been sorry to think 
she had forgotten me. But yon, madams,” continued the 
novice—-‘‘ you oppaat to be free; 2n 
to escape, it wo only rest with yourself to do so.” 

« Where would you have me g0, i 
money, in a art of France with which I am unacquainted, 
and where I have never been before p 

“ Oh,” cried the novice, “ as to 
them wherever you went, you appeat so 
beautiful 1” 

“That does not prevent,” replied milady, softening her 

smile so as to give it an angelic expression, “ my being 


alone or being.persecuted.”” 

* Hear me,” said the novice; “we must trust in Heaven. 
There’ always comes a moment when the good you have 
done pleads your cause before God. And see! Perhaps 
it is your good fortune that you have met with me, humble 
and powerless as I am; for if I leave this place—well, I 
shall have powerful friends, who, after exerting themselves 
on my account, ma also sxert themselves for you.” 

“Oh, when I said I was alone,” said milady, hoping to 
make the novice speak by speaking of hergeli, "i$ ta not for 


° 


a 
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want of some friends high in station. But these friends 
themselves tremble before the cardinal. The queen herself 
does not dare to oppose the terrible minister. have proot 
that her Majesty, notwithstanding her excellent heart, has 
more than once been obliged to abandon to the anger of his 
Eminence persons who had served her.” = 

“ Trust me, madame ; the queen may seem to have aban- 
doned those persons, but we must not put faith in ap- 
pearances. The more they are persecuted the more she 
thinks of them, and often when they the least expeçt it 
they receive proofs of kind remembrance.” 

k aie I” said milady, “I believe so. The queen is so 
goo 3 

“Oh, you know her, then, that lovely and noble queen, 
by your ‘speaking of her in this way!” cried the novice 
enthusiastically. 

“That is to say,” replied milady, driven into her in- 
trenchments, “ I have not the honour of knowing her per- 
sonally. But I know a great number of her most intimate 
friends. I am acquainted with M. de Putange; I met M. 
alarin England; I know M. de Tréville.” o 

. de Tr el” exclaimeé ice. o you know 
M, de Treville > laimeä the novice. ys 

Be Yes, perfectly well—intimately, even.” 

Re Whati the captain of the king’s musketeers P” 

u On” the captain of the king’s musketeers.” n 
shall h, why, then, only see!” cried the novice; “ we 
M. di Paon be well acquainted, almost friends. If you know 

e Often a you must have been at his house ?.” i 
tracks 1 Said milady, who having entered on this 

and perceiving that her falsehood was succeeding, 

was Pees to carry it through. att A 
ve visi 

his musket s naa him, you must have met some o 

ose he is in the habit of receiving !” replied 

miedy, for whom this O beeen an a real 


“ Name a few of t e E 3 
are my friends.” hose you know, and you will find they 
“Well,” said milady, a little embarrassed, “I know M. 
de Souvigny, M. de Courtivron, M. de Férusac.” 
The novice let her speak, but observing she stopped, — 
fen you know,” said she, “a gentleman named 
os 2 * 


Milady became as pale as the sheets in which she was 


e 


ý doubt of her truth ; 
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lying, and mistress as she was of herself, could not help 
uttering acry, seizing the novice’s hand, and devouring her 
With her looks. $: 
“What is the matter? O Heavens!” asked the poor 
woman; “have I said anything that hurt your feelings ? ” 
“No, no; but the name struck me, because I also used 


° to know that gentleman, and it appeared strange to me to 


meet with a person who appears to know him well.” 

“Oh yes, well, very well! Not only him, but also his 
friends Porthos and Aramis ! ” 

“Indeed! you know them likewise? I know them!” 
cried milady, who felt a chill penetrating to her heart. 

“ Well, if you know them, you know that they are good 
and worthy gentlemen. Why do you not apply to them 
if you need support ?” 

“That is to say,” stammered milady, “I am not really 
very intimate with any of them. I know them from having 
heard one of their friends, Monsieur d’Artagnan, say a 
great deal about them.” 4 

“You know M. d’Artagnan!” cried the novice, in her 
turn seizing milady’s hand and devouring her with her eyes. 

Then remarking the strangé expression of milady’s face,— 

“Pardon me, madame,” said she; “you know him— 


how ?” 
“Why,” replied milady, considerably embarrassed — 
“why, as a friend.” i 


“ You are deceiving me, madame,” said the novice. “You 


have been his mistress ! ” te AW 
“Tt is you who have been his mistress, -madame,” cried 

milady in her turn. i 
“T1” exclaimed the novice. 


“Ye, you. I know you now. 


cieux.” ra; i 
The young womar drew back in surprise and terror. 
EIS Answer!” continued milady. 


“Oh, do not deny it! ; u ila 
` “Well, yes, madame!” said the novice. Are we 


ivals ? ” nee 
i Milady’s face was illumined by such a savage Joy that * 
in any other circumstances Madame Bonacieux would, have 
fled in terror. But she was absorbed by her jealousy. , 
“Speak, madame 1” resumed Madame Bonacieux, with 
an energy of which one would not have thought her.capable. 
his mistress ?” 


Hi been, or are you, Ag 
TOR Jol peered Sy with a tone that admitted no 


“never! never!” si 


You are Madame Bona- 
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“I believe you,” said Madame Bonacieux. ` But why, 
n, did you out so?” ° 
ae Do eon Bot understand ? ” said milady, who had already 
overcome her agitation and recovered all her presence of 
ind. 
et How can I understand ? I know nothing.” 

“Can you not understand that M. d’Artagnan, being 
my friend, might take me into his confidence ? ” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“Do you not perceive that I know all— your being 
carried off from the little house at St, Germain, his despair, 
that of his friends, and their useless inquiries from that 
moment? How could I help being astonished when, without 
having the least capers of such a thing, I meet you face 
to face—you of whom we have so often spoken together, 
you whom he loves with all his soul, you whom he had 
taught me to love before I had seen you! Ah, dear 
Constance, I have found you, then ; I see you at last!” 

And milady stretched’ out her arms to Madame Bona- 
cieux, who, convinced by what she had just said, saw 
nothing in this woman, whom an instant before she had 
believed to be her rival, but a Sincere and devoted friend. 

“Oh, pardon me!” cried she, sinking upon milady’s 
shoulders; “I love him so dearly |” 


But as she could not stifle her, she smiled on her. 

“Oh, dear, pretty, good little creature!” said milady ; 
“how delighted I am to see you! Let me look at you!” 
And while saying these words, she absolutely devoured her 
with her eyes. “ Oh yes, it is you indeed! “From what he 
has told me, I know you now. “T Tecognize you perfectly.” 

„The poor young woman could not possibly suspect ,the 

frightfully cruel thought behind the rampart of that pure 

. brow, behind those brilliant eyes, in which she read nothing 
but interest and compassion, a 

“Then you know what I have suffered,” said Madame 
Bonacieux, “since he has told you what he has suffered ; 
but to suffer for him p happiness.” 

Milady replied mechanicall > “ Yes, that is happiness.” 

She was thinking of something else. ne 

“ And then,” continued Madame Bonacieux, “my pun; 
ishment is.drawing to a close, To-morrow, perhaps this 
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evening, I shall see him again; and then the past will no 
longer exist.” 

> {This evening ?” asked milady, roused from her reverie 
by these words, “What do you mean ? Are you expecting 
some news from him ?” 

“I expect D’Artagnan himself.” 

“Himself! D’Artagnan here!” 

“Yes, D’Artagnan himself!” 

“ But that’s impossible! He is at the siege of Rochelle 
with the cardinal. He will not return till after the taking 
of the city.” 

“Ah! you fancy so. But is there anything impossible 
for my D’Artagnan, the noble and loyal gentleman ? p? 


“Oh, I cannot believe you!” 
unhappy young woman, in 


“Well, read, then!” said the 
the excess of her pride and joy presenting a letter to milady. 
“Humph! Madame de hevreuse’s writing!” said 


milady to herself. “Ah! I was very sure messages came 


from that quarter.” 
‘And she greedily read the following few lines :— 


“My DEAR Cuitp,—Hold yourself in readiness. Oury 
friend will see you soon, and he will see you only to release 
you from the imprisonment in which your safety required 
you should be concealed. Prepare, then, for your departure, 


a r despair of us. 
ang a ri st proved himself as brave 


“Yes, yes,” said milady ; “the letter is precise. Do 
ou kow what that warning was ?” : 

“No; I only suspect he has warned the queen against 
some fresh machinations of the cardinal. $ 

“Yes, that’s it, no doubt !” said milady, returning the 
letter to Madame Bonacieux, and allowing her head to sink 
én her bosom. 
aE onan the galloping of a horse was heard. 
“Oh!” cried Madame Bonacieux, darting to the window, 


i already ?”” x 
4 Canes eed in bed, petrified by surprise. So many 
unexpected things were happening +o her all at once that 
for the first time ‘she was at a loss, 5 Á x 
“D'Artagnan !” murmured she; can it be he? 
And she remained in bed with her eyes staring. , 
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is no!” said Madame Bonacieux. “Itis a man I 
nt hon And yet he seems to be coming here. — Yes, 
he has reined in his horse—he stops at the gate—he rings. 
Milady sprang out of bed. 3 
“ Are you very sure it is not he ? ” said she. | 
“ Oh yes—very sure!” i 
“ Perhaps you did not see him plainly.” \ 
“Oh, if I were to see the plume of his hat, the end of 
his cloak, I should know him!” 
Milady continued to dress herself. O >» 
“Never mind! The man is coming here, do you say ? 
“ Yes, he has come in.” 
“ He must come either for you or for me.” 
“ My God! how agitated you seem.” 
“Yes, I admit I am. T have not your confidence ; I 
am in dread of the cardinal.” P 
Sf Hush!” said Madame Bonacieux ; “some one is 
coming.” š A 
In fact, the door opened, and the mother-superior entered. 
“Did you come from Boulogne ?” demanded she of 


y. 
“Yes, I did,” replied she} trying to recover her self- 
Possession. ‘ Who wants me ?” 
“A man who will not tell his name, but who comes from 
the cardinal.” 
q And wishes to speak with me ? ” asked milady. s 
a He Wishes to speak to a lady just come from Boulogne. 
«; Lhen let him come in, if you please.” h n 
« Ob, my God, my God!” cried Madame Bonacieux ; 
can it be any bad news ?” 
“I am afraid so.” ons " 
“I will leave you with this stranger ; but as soon as he is 
gone, if you will permit me, I will return.” 
“ Certainly ! beg you will.” £ i 
The mother-superior and Madame Bonacieux retired. 
Milady was left alone, with her eyes fixed on the door. 
An instant after the jingling of spurs.was heard ‘on the 
stairs, then steps approached, the door opened, and à man 
appeared. : de 
Milady uttered a cry of joy. This man was the Comte 
Rochefort, the cardinal’s personal agent. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 
TWO°KINDS OF DEMONS. 


~o 


“An!” cried milady and Rochefort together, “so it is 
you?” + 

“Yes, it is.” 

“ And you come ? ” asked milady. 

“From Rochelle. And you ?” 

“From England.” 

“ Buckingham ? ” 

“Dead or desperately wounded, as I was leaving with- 
out having succeeded in obtaining anything from him. A 
fanatic assassinated him.” 

-“ Ah !” said Rochefort, with a smile, ‘this is a piece of 
good luck—one that will delight his Eminence ! Have you 
informed him of it ? ” . i 

“TJ wrote to him from Boulogne. But what brings ‘you 


here?” 
“ His Eminence was uneasy, and sent me to inquire after 


you.” 
“ I only arrived yesterday.’ 
“ And what have you been doing since yesterday ? g 
“ Thave not wasted my time.” : 
“ Oh, I have no fear of that.” 
“Do you know whom I have foynd here?” 


“No. 
“ Guess.” 


“How can I?” $ 
“ That young woman whom the queen took out of prison.” 


“The mistress of that fellow D'Artagnan: ? ” r 
“ Yes; Madame Bonacieux, with whose hiding-place the 


cardinal was unacquainted,” 
d,” said De Rochefort, “ here is a chance 


“Upon my word, | sal 
that may be coupled with the other! Truly, the cardinal 
is a privileged man te a ; nN ; 
“Can you imaging my astonishment,” continued milady, 
“ when found myself face to face with this woman?” 
“Does she know you ? 3r ; 
“No.” f 
“ Then she looks on you as a stranger ? 
Milady smiled. 


“I am her best friend.” 
only you, my dear countess, can 


“Upon my honour, 
perform such miracles |” 
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“ And itis well I can, chevalier,” said milady; “ for.do 
you know what is going on ?” ; 

“No. TO a e 

“ They are going to take her away to-morrow or the day 
after, on an order from the queen.” 

“Indeed! And who is going to do that ?” 

“‘D’Artagnan and his friends.” ; s 

“ They are certainly going to such lengths that we shall 
have to send them to the Bastille.” 

“ Why has it not been done already ? ” > 

“ Well, because the cardinal has a weakness for these 
men which I do not understand.” ` 

“ Indeed t” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, tell him this, Rochefort, Tell him that our 
conversation at the inn of the Red Dovecot was over- 
heard by these four men, Tell him that after his departure 
one of them came to me, and took from me, by violence, 
the safe-conduct which he had given me. Tell him they 
warned Lord Winter of my journey to England; that this 
time again they nearly made me fail in my mission, as they 
did in the affair of the studs. Tell him that among these 
four men two only are to be feared—D’Artagnan and Athos. 
Tell him that the third, Aramis, is Madame de Chevreuse’s 
lover. He must be left alone ; we know his secret, and 
he may be useful. As to the fourth, Porthos, he is a fool, a 
Sinpicton, a booby, not worth troubling himself about” 
chalet these four men must be now at the siege of Ro- 

ep” 


“I thought so too; but a letter which Madame Bonacieux 
as received from Madame la Connétable, and which she 
d the imprudence to show me, leads me to bélieve that 


these four men, on the contrary, are on the road here tó take 
her away.” £ 


“ The devil t What’s to be done ? ” 

‘What did the cardinal Say with respect to me ? ” 

“I was to take your dispatches, written or verbal, to 
return post-haste ; and when he shall know what you have 
done, he will think of what you have to do.” 

“ So I must remain here Peon 

“ Here, or in the neighbourhood.” 

“ You cannot take me with you?” 

“No; the order is imperative. Near the camp you 
might be recognized ; and your presence, you must be aware, 
would compromise his Eminence.” 
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' “ Then I must wait here or in this vicinity ? ” 

“ Only tell me beforehand where you wil wait for com- 
pee 5 om the cardinal. Let me aan always where to 
i “Listen: it is probable I may not be able to remain 

ere.” : 


“ Why not ? ” 
“You forget that my enemies may arrive at any minute.” 


“True ; but, then, is this little woman to escape his 
Emengo i 
“ Bah t” said milady, with a smile that only bel 
herself, “ didn’t I tell you I am her best friend ? ” vont 
“ Ah, true! I may then tell the cardinal, respecting this 


woman 
“ That he need not be anxious.” 
“Ts that all ?” 
“ He will know what that means.”’ 
f “ He will guess, at least. Now, then, what had I better 
0?” 
“Go back again directly. It seems to me the news you 
bear is worth the trouble of a little diligence.” 
«My chaise broke down coming into Lilliers.” 


“ Capital ! ” 

“Why capital Pp” 

“Yes; I want your chaise.” 

« And how shall I travel, then ?” 

“ Ata gallop.” 

“That’s very easy for you to say—a hundred and eighty 
leagues ! ” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ Well, it shall be done. And then ny 

“Then, why, as you pass through Lilliers you will send 


me your chaise, with an order to your servant to place 
himself at my disposal.” 


“Well.” $ 
“You have, no doubt, about you some order from the 
cardinal ? ” o j 
“T have ‘ full powers! *”. 
tell her that some one will 


“ Show it to the abbess, and 
come and fetch me either to-day or to-morrow, and that i 
am to follow the person who presents himself in your name. 


“Very well.” 
fe Don’t forget to speak harshly of me when you talk of 
me to the abbess.” 4 
“Why so?” \ $ 
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“I am one of the cardinal’s victims. I must inspire 
confidence in poor little Madame Bonacieux.” i 
“You are right. Now, will you make me a repért’ of 
all that has happened ? ” 
“Why, I have related the events to you. You have a 
good memory ; repeat what I have told you. -A paper may 
et lost. 
5 “ You are right; only let me know where to find you, 
so that I may not lose my time in hunting for you about 
the neighbourhood.” 
“ You are right; wait.” 
“Do you want a map ? ” 
“ Oh, I know this country well.” 
“ You ? When were you here before ? ” 
“ I was brought up here.” 
“Indeed 1” 


“Tt is worth something, you see, to have been brought 


0 


up somewhere,” 

“You will wait for me, then, at——” i 

“Let me reflect a moment. Oh yes, at Armentiéres.” 

“ What is Armentières ? ” 

“ A little town upon the Lys. I shall only have to cross 
the river, and I shall be in a foreign country.” ; 

‘Capital! But it is understood you will cross the river 
only in case of danger.” 

_ Certainly.” r » 

« And in that case, how shall I know where you-are ? 

A ME not want your lackey ?” . 

o. 


“ Is he to be depend d z2, 
“ Perfectly,” A A 


<“ Let me have him, then; no one knows him. I will 
leave him at the place I quit, and he will bring you to me. 
| And you say you will wait for nie at Armentières ?’ 
“ At Armentières.” i 
“ Write that name on a piece-of paper, lest I forget it. 
That is not compromising; a name of atown, isit?” 
“Eh! who knows? No matter,” said milady; writing 
the name on a half sheet of paper ; “ I will-run-the risk.” - 
“ Good!” said Rochefort, taking the paper from milady? 
folding it, and placing it in the lining of his hat. “ Be- 
sides, do not worry. I will do as children do, and in case 
I lose the paper, I will repeat the name as I go along. Now, 
is that all?’ : 
“I believe so.” 
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-Let us see: Buckingham dead or grievously wounded ; 
your conversation with the cardinal overheard by the four 
musketeers; Lord Winter warned of your arrival at Ports- 
mouth; D'Artagnan and Athos to the Bastille ; Aramis 
Madame de Chevreuse’s lover ; Porthos a fool ; Madame 
Bonacieux found again; to send you the chaise as soon as 
possible ; to place my lackey at your disposal; to make 
you out to be a victim of the cardinal, in order that the 
abbess may entertain no suspicion ; Armentiéres, on the 
banks, of the Lys. Is that all correct ? °" 

“In good truth, my dear chevalier, you are a miracle 


of memory. By the way, one thing more——” 


“ What is that ? ” 
“ I saw some very pretty woods which must be next the 
convent garden. Say that I am to-be permitted to walk in 


those woods. Who knows? Perhaps I may need to go out 


of a back door.” 
“ You think of everything.” 
“ And you forget one thing.” 
“ What’s that?” 
«To ask me whether I need money.” 
“True; how much do you want?” 
« All you have in gold.” 
“ T have five hundred pistoles, or thereabouts.” 
“JT haveas much, With a thousand pistoles one can face 


everything. Empty your pockets.” 
“ Here it is.” ef 
“Good! When do you start ? R L 
“Tn an hour—time to eat a morsel while I am sending 


for a post-horse.” read ke 
“ Capital Farewell, chevalier ! 
« Farewell, countess |” ? ‘ fe 
« Recommend me warmly to his Eminence ! 
“ Recommend me to?Satan (es k 
a smile and separated. 


i hefort exchanged y 
maiegan ERR PRT set out at his horse’s best 


that fact, by sugges 
tagnan, and how tha to iivity to their journey 


o ————oO3037] ree 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
THE DROP OF WATER. 


ROCHEFORT had scarcely departed when Madame Bonacieux 
came back. She found milady with a smiling countenance. 

“ Well,” said the young woman, “ what you dreaded has 
happened: this evening or to-morrow the cardinal will 
send some one to take you away.” } 

“Who told you that, my dear?” asked milady. , a 

“ I heard it from the mouth of the messenger himself. 

“Come and sit down close to me,” said milady. 

“ Here I am.” 

“ Wait till I'am sure no one can hear us.” 

“ Why all these precautions ? ” 

“ You shall know,” i a 

Milady arose and went to the door, opened it, looke : 
down the corridor, and then returned and seated hersel 
near Madame Bonacieux. R T 

e Toenni said she, “he has well played his part. 

“ Who has ? ” 

“He who just now presènted himself to the abbess as 
the cardinal’s messenger ? ” 

“So he was playing a part ?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“That man, then, is not—” “ 

“That man,” said milady, lowering her voice, “is my 
brother |” 

“Your brother!” cried Madame Bonacieux. t 

“ Well, no one must know this secret, my dear, bu 


yourself. If you reveal it to any one at all I shall be lost, 
and you also, perhaps,” 
“ O Heavens 1” 


“ Listen to me. This is what has happened: My brother, 
who was coming to my assistance, to take me away by forc 
if tt were necessary, fell in with the cardinal’s emissary 
coming in search of me, He followed him. kephren a 
solitary and retired part of the road, he drew kis swa is 
and required the messenger to deliver up to him the pape’ 
of which he was the bearer. The messenger resisted; mY 
brother killed him.” 

“Oh!” said Madame Bonacieux, with a shudder. aye 

“ Remember that was the only way. Then my ee TE 
determined to substitute cunning for force. He too aise 
Papers, and presented himself here as the cardinal’s emis 


Pee 
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sary, and in an hour or two a carriag' i 
avray by order of his Eminence.” Sire ASTD 
= Ï understand. Your brother sends the carriage.” 
g Exactly so ; but that is not all. That letter you have 
received, and which you believe to be from Madame de 


Chevreuse——” 

“ Well?” 

“ Tt is a forgery.” 4 

BE Hoy cn that be?” 

“Wes, a forgery; it is a snare to prevent you! i 
any resistance when the persons come ia fetch ToT ig 

$ pi EEES is D ee 

“Do not be deceived. D’Artagnan and his friends’ 
detained at the siege of Rochelle” whit 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“My brother met some of the ‘cardinal’s emissaries in 
the uniform of musketeers. You would have been sum- 
moned to the gate; you would have thought you went to 

` meet friends; you would have been carried off and taken 
back again to Paris.” . $ 

| “Oh, my God! my senses fail me amid such a chaos of 

| iniquities. I feel, if this continues,” said ‘Madame Bona- 

her hands to her forehead, “I shall go mad !”" 


i 


cieux, raising 


“What?” , 
; it is my brother setting off 
nt to give him a last farewell. Come.” 


Milady opened the window and beckoned to ‘Madame 
in her. The young woman complied. 


Rochefort passed at a gallop. 
“ Farewell, brother !” cried milady. 

* The chevalier raised his head, saw the two young women, 
and without stopping,,waved his hand in a friendly way 
to milady. 4 y% 

“ Dear, good George,” said she, closing the window with 
an expression of face full of affection and melancholy. 
‘And she resumed ker seat as if plunged in entirely personal 


reflections. 
“Dear lady, 
interrupting y^ À 
Heavens! You have more experience 
T will listen.” y 
j in “In the first place,” raid milady, “it is possible that I 
 Gnay be mistaken, and D'Artagnan and his three friends 
“may really come to your assistance.” re F 


” said Madame Bonacieux, “ pardon me for 


u, but what do you advise me to do? Good 
than I have. Speak! 
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“Oh, that would be too beautiful!” cried Madame 
Bonacieux. “So much happiness is not destined for 
me!” e 

“Then you perceive tt would be only a question of 
time, a kind of race, which should arrive first. If your 
friends are the speedier, you are saved; if the cardinal’s 
satellites are, you are lost!” 

“Oh yes, yes— lost beyond redemption! What am I 
UO ae, a all Oa eee 

“ There would be a very simple way, very natural—” 

“What? Say!” L E s,s 

“To wait, concealed in the neighbourhood, until: you 
satisfied yourself who the men were who came to ask for 

ou.” 

“ But where can I wait ?” 

“ Oh, there is no difficulty in that. I shall stop and con- 
ceal myself at a few leagues from here, till my brother 
can rejoin me, Well, I will take you with me. We can 
conceal ourselves and wait together.” n 

“ But I shall not be allowed to go; I am almost a pris- 
oner here,” 

“As I am supposed to goby an order from the cardinal, 
No one will believe you are anxious to follow me.” 

Well ?” 

“ Well, the carriage is at the door ; you bid me farewell ; 
you get on the step to embrace me a last time. My 
brother’s seryant, who comes to fetch me, is forewarned + 
he makes a sign to the postillion, and we set off at a gallop. 

;, But D’Artagnan, D’Artagnan! if he should come! 

s a eval we not know it?” 

wW ; 


“ Nothing more easy. We will send my brother's serv 
ant back to Béthune, Al as I told you ah can trust him. 
He shall assume a disguise, and place“himself in front of the 
convent. If the cardinals emissaries arrive, he will not 
stir; if M. d’Artagnan and his friends.come, he will bring 
them to us.” ' y 

“He knows them, then?” ` p 

“Certainly he does. Has'he not seen M. d'Artagnan ‘at 
my house ? ? seco VE 

“Oh yes, yes; you are right. In this way all will 8) 
well—all will be for the best ; but do not go far from bere 

“Seven or eight leagues at most. We will stay on t e 
Posner, or instance; and at the first alarm-we can leav! 

ranes, 3 


-t 


Fa 
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, And what shall we do meantime ? ” F 

i Wait.” 

`“ But if they come ? ” 5 

“ My brother's carriage will be here before them.” 
|“ Supposing I am at a distance from you when the 
carriage comes for you—at dinner or supper, for instance ? ” 

"Do one thing.” 

“What ? ” 

“Tell your goo mother-superior that, in order that we 
may pe as much together as possible, you beg her to let 
you take your meals with me.” 

« Will she let me ?” 

“ What harm is there in it ?” 

“Oh, very good! In this way we shall not be separated 
for an instant.” i 

“Well, go down to her, then, and make your request. 
My head feels a little heavy.: I will take a turn in the 
garden.” 

“Go; and where shall I find you ? H 

“ Here, in an hour.” 

“Here, in an hour, 
thankyou!” 

“How could I help being interested in you? If you 
were not so beautiful and so amiable, are you not the 
beloved of one of my best friends ? ” 

“Dear D'Artagnan ! Oh, how he will thank you!” 

“I hope so. Now, then, all is agreed; letus go down.” 

“You are going into the garden ? ” 4 

“Yes.” i 

“ Go along this corridor, and a little staircase will bring 

óu to te Dee ” ; 

“Excellent ; tha ou B > 

And the two Saen parted, exchanging. affectionate 
AY had told the truth: her head was heavy, for 
her ill-arranged.plans clashed against one another like a 
chaos. She mee ed.to be alone in order to collect her 
thoughts a little. She saw vaguely into the future, but 

nd quiet in order to give all:her ideas, 


she needed silence ane ‘ 
still in confusion, 2 distinct form and a regular plan. 


The most pressing thing was to get Madame Bonacieux 
away, and convey her to a place of safety, and there, in case 
of necessity, use her as a hostage. Milady. began to ques- 
tion the issue of this terrible duel, in which her enemies 
showed as much perseverance 2s she did animosity. 


Ob, how good you are! and I 
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Besides, she felt as we feel when a storm is approaching 
—that this issue was near and could not fail to be terrible. 

The principal thing for her then was, as we have said, to 
keep Madame Bonacieux in her power. Madame Bona- 
cieux was D’Artagnan’s very life; the life of the woman 
jhe loved was more than his life: in case of ill-fortune, 
this was a way of negotiating and of certainly obtaining 

. favourable conditions. ' 

Now this point was settled ; Madame Bonacieux, with- 
out any suspicion, accompanied her. Once concealed with 
her at Armentiéres, it would be easy to make her believe 
that D’Artagnan had not come to Béthune. In a fort- 
night, at the most, Rochefort would be back again. During 
that fortnight, moreover, she would have time to think 
how she could best be revenged on the four friends. She 
entertained no fear of being bored, thank God! for she 
should enjoy the sweetest pastime events could offer to a 
woman of her character—the perfecting of a cruel vengeance. 

While revolving all this in her mind, she was casting her 
eyes around her, and arranging in her head the topography 
of the garden. Milady was like a good general, who looks 
out alike for victory and défeat, and is quite prepared, ac- 
cording te the chances of the battle, to arek forward or 
to beat a retreat, 

At the end of an hour she heard a sweet voice calling 
her. It was Madame Bonacieux’s. The good abbess had 
naturally consented to everything, and as a beginning 
hae were to sup together. sanota 

n reaching the courtyard they heard the noise oO 

carriage stopping at the gate. 

Milady listened. 

Do you hear ? ” gaid she. 
“ Yes, the rolling of a carriage.” 

“ It is the one my brother eens for us.” 
i. or my God!” 
me, come! Courage |” \ 
‘The bell of the convent gate rang; milady was not 
mistaken. ?, 

.“ Go up to your chamber,” said she to Madame Bona- 
cieux; “of course you have some jewels you would like to 
take with you.” 

“ I have his letters,” said she. i 

“ Well, go get them, and come to my room; we will 
havea bite of su . We shall travel part of the nigh 
perhaps. and must keep our strength up.” 
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“Great Heavens!” said Madame Bonacieux, placing her 
hand on her bosom ; “ my heart beats so I cannot walk.” 

“Courage, my deer, courage | Remember that in a 
quarter of an hour you will be safe; and think that what you 
are about 'to do és for his sake.” i 

th Yes, yes—everything for his sake. You have restored 
my courage by a single word. Go; I will be with you 
directly.” 

Milady hastily ran up to her room. There she found 
Rochefort’s lackey, and gave him his instructions. 

He was to wait at the gate. If by chance the musketeers 
should appear, the carriage was to drive off as fast as pos- 
sible, pass round the convent, and go and wait for milady 

ituated at:the other side of the wood. 
Tn this case milady was to cross the garden and gain the 
village on foot. We have already said milady was perfectly 
acquainted with this part of France. 

If the musketeers id not appear, things were to go on as 
had been agreed. Madame Bonacieux was to get into the 

P to bid her farewell, and she was to take away 


Madame Bonacieux.~ shal ‘ 
Madame Bonacieux came in, and to remove all suspicion, 
if she had any, milady repeated to the lackey, before her, all 
the last part of her instructions. r 

Milady asked some quenans about the carriage. It was 
a three-horse chaise driven by a postillion. Rochefort’s 

as to precede it as a courier. y 
PRAY was Trong in fearing that Madame Bonacieux would 
have any suspicions. The poor young mon wes we m 
to suppose at any woman Cou e guilty of suc! 

I peed the Countess Winter, which 


3 esides, the name of 
eray the abbess pronounce, was perfectly un- 


her, and she was even ignorant that she had so 
PERERA As in the misfortunes of her life. 

, when the lackey had gone gm 
al ing is ready. The abbess suspects nothing, an 

pee leeea yy they ave come after me by the cardinal’s 
command. The man has gone to give his last orders ; 
take a mouthful to eat, drink a swallow of wine, and let 


ms Yes," said Madame Bonacieux mechanically ; “Jet us 


go.” ‘ ' 
8 Milady made her a sign to sit down before her, poured 
ese ahi glass of Spanish wine for her, and helped her to 
some of the breast of a chicken. : 


a 
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fa » said she, “how propitious everything is! Here 
is night coming on; by Geb we shall have gained our 
retreat, and no one can have any suspicion where we are. 
Come, courage! take something.” 8 

Madame Bonacieux ate a few mouthfuls mechanically, 
and just touched the glass to her lips. p 

“Come, come!” said milady, lifting hers to her mouth, 

«do as I do.” 3 

But just as she was putting hers to her mouth her hand 
remained suspended. She had heard something on thre roa i 
which sounded like the far-off beat of hoofs approaching ; 
then, almost at the same time, it seemed to her that she 
heard the neighing of horses. 

This noise roused her from her joy.as a storm awakens 
the sleeper in the midst of a beautiful dream. She grew 
pale and ran to the window, while Madame Bonacieux, 
rising all of a tremble, supported herself on her chair to 
avoid falling. 

Nothing was yet to be seen, only they heard the gallop- 
ing constantly draw nearer. 2 a‘ 

“O Heavens!” cried Madame Bonacieux, “what is 
that noise ? ” $ seul 

“It is either our friends or our enemies,” said milier 
with her terrible coolness. “ Stay where you are. I wi 
tell you.” 


Madame Bonacieux remained standing, mute, pale, and 
motionless, 

The noise became louder ; the horses could not be rene 
than a hundred paces distant. If they. were not yet to be 
seen, it was because the road made a bend. Yet the noise 
Beeeme = distinct that the horses might be counted by the 
sharply defined sound of their h sin 

Milady gazed with all her eyes pare was just light enough 
for her to recognize those who were éoming. A f 

Suddenly, at a turn of the road, she saw the glitter O’ 
laced hats and the waving of plumes; she counted) pase? 
then five, then eight horsemen. -One of them uae s 
lengths of his horse in advance of the others. JE 

Milady uttered a stifled groan. . In the first horseman 
recognized D’Artagnan. y i 

i o Heavens, eave 1? cried Madame. Bonacieux: 
“what is it ? what is it ?” r Jost! 

“Tt is the cardinal’s a oai to be lo: si 
cried milady. “Let us fly! let us fly!” ieux, 

“Yes, me let us fly te repeated Madame ‘Bonaciev* 
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but: without being able to take a step, fixed to the spot as 
she was by terror. 

They heard the horsemen riding under the windows. 

“Come on, then! do come on!” cried milady, striving 
to. drag the young woman along by the arm. ‘Thanks to 
the garden, we yet can escape. I have the.key. But let 
us-‘make haste. “In five minutes it will be too late!” 

Madame Bonacieux tried to walk, took two steps, and 
sank:on her knees. j i 

Milady strove to lift her up and carry her, but could not 
succeed. 

At this moment) they heard the rolling of the carriage, 
which as soon as the musketeers were seen set off at a 

allop. Then: three or four shots: were fired. 

“ For the last time, will you come ? ” cried milady. 

“Oh, my God, my God! You see my strength fails me. 
You see plainly I cannot: walk. Escape yourself | ” 

“ Escape myself, and leave you here! No, no, never |” 


cried milady. : 
All at once she stopped ; a livid flash darted from her 
eyes. She ran to the table, poured into Madame Bona- 


cieux’s glass the contents of a ring which she opened with 


singular quickness. 
It was a grain of a reddish colour, which instantly. melted. 
Then taking the glass with a firm hand,— 
“ Drink,” said' she; “ this wine will give you strength— 


drink |” 
And she put the glass to the lips of the young woman, who 
myself,” said 


drank mechanically. 
“This is not the way I wanted to avenge, a 
milady, setting the glass on the table with an infernal smile, 
“but, faith! one does what one can.” 
And she rushed out of the room. i : 
Madame Bonacieux saw her go without being able to 
She was like those people who dream they are 


follow herd who vainly struggle to walk. 
who v: s S 
aoa ee x SE Sghtful noise was heard at 


few moments passed. A 
3 ane Madame Bonacieux expected to 


ounced. ? EEA 
Pro at once che uttered a loud ery of. ioy. and darted 
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toward the door. She had recognized D’Artagnan!s 
voice. ; 

“D'Artagnan! D'Artagnan!” cried she, “is it you? 
This way! this Way!” x 

«Constance! Constance!” replied the young man, 
“ where are you? My God!” y 

At the same moment the door of the cell yielded to a 
shock, rather than opened. Several men rushed into the 
room. Madame Bonacieux had sunk into an armchair, 
without the power of moving. ¢ 

D’Artagnan threw down a pistol, still smoking, which he 
held in his hand, and fell.on his knees before his mistress. 
Athos replaced his in his belt, Porthos and Aramis, who 
held their drawn swords in their hands, returned them to 
their scabbards, . 

“O D’Artagnan! my beloved D’Artagnan! You nave 
come, then, at last. You have not deceived me! It is 
indeed you!” 

“ Yes, yes, Constance !—reunited !” ; 

“Oh, how foolish she was to tell me you would not 
come! I hoped silently. I was not willing to flee. Oh, 
how rightly I have acted! “How happyIam!.” |. 

At the word she, Athos, who had quietly seated himself, 
So ey got up. 

e! Who?” asked D'Artagnan. 

“Why, my companion. She who, out of friendship non 
me, wished to save me from my persecutors. She who, 
mistaking you for the cardinal’s guards, has just made her 
escape.” a 

our companion |” cried D’Artagnan, becoming paler 
tanini mistress’s white veil. “ What companion do you 
_, “ She whose carriage was . a woman who:calls 
herself yous friend, DERS AEE to whom you 
have told everything.” i 

“But her name, her name” cried D'Artagnan; “my 
God! don’t you know her name?” © iti 

“ Yes, it was pronounced before me. Stop—but—it 35 
strange—oh, my God! my head swims—I cannot see! "4 

“Help, friends, help! “Her hands are like ice!” a 
D’Artagnan; “she is ill! Great God, she is growing 0? 
conscious | ” 

While Porthos was calling for help at the top of et 
voice, Aramis ran tothe table to get a glass of water. n 
he stopped at sesing the horrible alteration that had take 
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place in the face of Athos, who, standing before the table, 
his. hgir rising from his head, his eyes fixed in stupor, was 
looking at one of the glasses, and seemed'a prey to the most 
horrible doubt. 

“Oh,” said Athos, “oh no! It is impossible! God 
would not permit such a crime Kad 

“ Water! water!” cried D’Artagnan—‘ water!” 

“Oh, poor woman! poor woman |” murmured Athos, in 


a broken voice. 
Madame Bonacieux opened her eyes under D’Artagnan’s 


kisses. 

“ She revives! ” cried the young man. 

“Madame,” said Athos—‘* madame, in Heaven’s name, 
whose empty glass is this ?)” 

“ Mine, sir,” said the young woman, in a dying voice. 

“ But who poured out for you the wine that was in this 


glass?” 

** She.” 

But who is she?” 

“Oh, I remember,” said Madame Bonacieux ; “ the 
Countess Winter.” A 

The four friends uttered one dnd the same cry, but the cry 


*g face grew livid, a 
stifled agony overcame her, and she sank panting into the 
arms of Porthos and Aramis. i rie 
D’Artagnan seized Athos’s hand with an anguish difficult 
to describe. 3 
“What! do you believe——~ 
_ His voice was stifled by sobs. 


“T believe everything, x 
cn py an! D’Artagnan!”” cried Madame Bonacieux, 
Q not leave me! Thou seest that I 


thos’s hand, which he still held 
, and ‘hastened to her. 
iful face was distorted, her glassy eyes were 


fixed, a ‘convulsive shuddering shook her body, the sweat 


stood on her brow. $ 
“Tn Heaven’s name, run, call! Aramis! Porthos! call- 


for help!” i ; 
« Useless |” said Athos, “ useless! For the poison which 


she en out there is no antidote.” 


“Yes, yes! help, help!” murmured 


Madame Bonacieux 
ETENI help! we ve a; 


———————<——==———— i =e 
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ing ‘all her strength, she took’ the young 
eee ee SERO at him for an ingtant 
mie her whole soul had passed into her look, and pressed 
Bers Constanies 1 Constance!” cried D’Artagnan wildly. 
A sigh escaped from Madame Bonacieux’s mouth and 
dwelt for an instant on D’Artagnan’s lips. That sigh was 
her soul, so chaste and so loving, reascending to heaven. 
D’Artagnan held only a corpse pressed to his heart. p 
The young man uttered a cry, and fell by his mistsess’s 
side as pale and as cold as she was. 
Porthos wept, Aramis lifted his hand toward heaven, 
Athos’ made the sign of the cross. 


At that moment a man appeared inthe doorway, almost 


as pale as those in the room, looked round him, saw Madame 
Bonacieux dead and D’ fainting. 


He appeared just at that moment of stupor which follows 
great catastrophes. 

“ I was not mistaken,” said he. “ Here is M. d’Artagnan, 
and you are his three friends, MM. Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis.” : 

The persons whose names had just been pronoynced looked 
a the a Stronger in astonishment. Al three thought they 

ew 2 


“Gentlemen,” resumed the newcomer, “ you are, as I 
am, in search of a woman, who,” added he, with a terrible 
smile, “ must have passed this way, for I see a corpse here!” 

The three friends remained mute. But the voice, as well 
as the face, reminded them of a man they had seen, and yet 
they could not remember in what circumstances, , 

“ Gentlemen,” continued the stranger, “ sincesyou will 


not recognize a man who probably owes his life to you 
twice, I must name myself. I am 


the Lord Winter—that 

woman’s brother-in-law.” x à 

The three friends uttered a cry of surprise. 

Athos rose and offered him his hand. ar” 

“You are welcome, milord,” said he; “you are one of 
our friends.” g 

“I left Portsmouth five hours after her,” said Lord 
Winter. “I arrived three hours after her at Boulogng. I 
missed her by twenty minutes at St. Omer. At last at 
Lilliers I lost trace of her. Iwas going about at haphazard, 
inquiring of every one, when I saw you gallop by. I recog- 
nized M. d@’Artagnan. I called to you; you did not answer. 
{ tried to follow you, but my horse was too tired to go at 
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the same rate as yours. And yet it se in spi 
all, wz dilemo R real arrived er RO aaa 
ou see |” said-Athos, pointing to Madame Bonacieux 

dead, and to D'Artagnan, whom Porth as 

tying tp recall ents gn orthos and Aramis were 
“ Are they both dead ?” asked Lord Winter coldl 
“No,” replied Athos; “ fortunately, M. d’ a 

ay cat li ately, M. d’Artagnan has 
@ Ah | so much the better!” said Lord Winter. 
At that moment —D’Artagnan opened his eyes. 


He tore himself from the arms of Porthos and Aramis, and 


threw himself like a madman on his mistress’s dead body. 
‘Athos rose, walked up to his friend with a slow and 
solemn step, kissed him tenderly, and as he burst into 
violent sobs, said to him, with his noble and persuasive 
voice,— 
7 “Friend, be a man! 
avenge them ! 
“Oh yes,” cried D’Artagnan, “yes! 
her, I am ready to follow you.” ~ 
Athos took advantage of this moment of strength, which 
tored to his unfortunate friend, 


the hope of vengeance res 
to make a sign to Porthos and Aramis to go and fetch the 


mother-superior. 
The two friends met her in the corridor, still in great 
anxiety and agitation at such events. She summone 
some of the nuns, who, contrary to all convent customs, 
found themselves in the presence of five men. 

“Madame,” said Athos, passing his arm under D’Artag- 
nan’s, “we abandon to your pious care the body of this 
unfortunate woman. Treat her as one of your sisterhood. 


We will geturn some day to pray over her grave Sag 
hid his face in Athos's bosom and burst 


Women weep for the dead; men 


If it is to avenge 


D’Artagnan 
into sobs. | o 
“Weep,” _ said Athos — “ weep, heart full of love, 


youth, and life! Alas! would that I could weep as thou 


dost ! ” > 

And affectionate às a father, consoling as & priest, great 

as a man who has suffered much, he drew away his friend, 
All five, followed b: ing their horses, 

took their way to the town o 

of which they saw, and stopped at the firs 


th ; 
i Peat,” said D’Artagnan, “are we not to pursue that 
| woman?” 

19 


f 
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“Presently,” said Athos; “I have certain measures to 
Sle will escape us,” epic’ the young man—‘‘ she will 
escape us, Athos, and it will be your fault.” 

“ I will answer for her,” said Athos. 

D’Artagnan had such trust in his friend’s word that he 
bowed his head, and entered the inn without making a 
reply. 

Sa and Aramis looked at each other, not at all 
understanding Athos’s confidence. 9 

Lord Winter thought he spoke in this way to assuage 
D’Artagnan’s sorrow. ‘ 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Athos, when he had ascertained 
there were five vacant rooms in the hotel, “let us each 
retire to his own chamber. D’Artagnan needs to be alone, 
to weep and to sleep. I take charge of everything. Do 
not worry.” : 

“It seems to me, however,” said Lord Winter, “ that if 
there are any measures to be taken against the countess, it 
concerns me; she is my sister-in-law.” 

“Me also!” said Athos; “she is my wife.” 

D’Artagnan smiled, for he realized that Athos was sure of 
his vengeance since he revealed such a secret. Forthos and 
Aramis looked at each other. Lord Winter thought Athos 
was mad. 

“Now, all go to your rooms,” said Athos, “ and leave me 
to act. You must Perceive that in my quality of a husband 
this concerns me. Only, D’Artagnan, if you have not lost 
it, give me the piece of paper which fell from that man’s 
hat. The name of the village of is written on it.” 

“Abt” said D'Artagnan, “I understand now. That 
name written in her hand——_” 2. 


“You see,” said Athos, “ there is a God in heaven!” 


CHAPTER LXIV. c 
THE MAN IN THE RED CLOAK. 


ArtHOS’s despair had given place to a concentrated grief, 
which made this man’s brilliant menta) faculties keener 
than ever. 

Possessed by a single thought—that of the promise he had 
made, and of the responsibility he had assumed—he was the 
last to retire to his room. He begged the host to get him 


2 


+ 
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a map of the province, bent over it, examined the lines 
traced on it, perceived that there were four different roads 
ffofh Béthune to Armentiéres, and called the valets. 

Planchet, Grimaud, Bazin, and Mousqueton presented 
themselves, and received Athos’s clear, positive, and serious 
orders. They were to set out the next morning at daybreak, 
and to go to Armentiéres—each by a different route. Plan- 
chet, the most intelligent of the four, was to follow the 
road by which had passed the carriage on which the four 
friends had fired, and which was accompanied, as will be 
remembered, by Rochefort’s servant. 

Athos set the lackeys to work first, because, since these 
men had been in the service of himself and his friends, he 
had discovered in each of them different and essential 


qualities. 
Besides, lackeys asking questions inspire less mistrust in 
strangers than their masters, and meet with more sym- . 
athy among those to whom they apply. 

Finally, milady was acquainted with the masters, but 
did not know the lackeys ; while, on the contrary, the 


lackeys knew milady perfectly well. 

‘All four were to meet the next day at eleven o'clock. 
If they had discovered mil 
remain on guard ; the fourth was to return to Béthune, to 


inform Athos and serve as a gut 

When these arrangements were made | 3 

Athos then arose from his chair, gues on his sword, 
imself in ‘his cloak, and left r 

‘clock in the evening, we 


o’cl even 
eon the streets in provincial towns are very little fre- 
uented Athos, however, was visibly anxious to find 
a : he could ask a question. At length he 


some ore of whom 


met a belated passer-by, went up to him, and spoke a few 


him. The gan he addressed drew back in terror, 
pie eed the musketeer by a gesture. Athos offered 
the man half th him, but the man Ye- 


fused. ° 2 
Athos then plunged int 


with his finger. But on arriving at a cross-way, he stopped 


d. However, as he had a 


a night-watch 
uestion he had 
night-watch evince! 


—————— 
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with Athos, and only showed him with his hand the road 
he should take. 


uneasy and embarrassed, and stopped for the third time. 

Fortunately, a beggar passed and came up to Athos 
to ask charity. Athos offered him a crown to accompany 
him where he was going. The beggar hesitated at first, 
but at the sight of the Piece of silver glittering in the dark- 
ness, he consented, and walked on before Athos. 


house, while the beggar, having received his reward hurried 

away as fast as he could walk, s 
Athos went round the house before he could distinguish 

the door from the reddish colour in which the house was 


hree times Athos knocked and no one responded. At 
the third knock, however, the-door was half opened, and a 


man of lofty stature, Pale complexion, and black hair and 
beard appeared, 


e was engaged in fastening 
rattling bones of a skeleton. 
djusted. The skull only lay 


together with iron ‘wire the 
' All the frame was already a 
on the table. 


7 ; > With snakes labelled’ according to 
their species. Dried lizards shone likè emeralds set in 


of the apartment. 


But there was no family, no servant. The tall man 
dwelt alone in this house. 


thos cast a cold and indifferent glance on all the objects 


Ril 
4| 
h, 
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we have described, and at the invitation of the man he 
game to seek sat down near him. 

hen he explained to him the cause of his visit, and the 
service he required of him. But scarcely had he expressed 
his request when the unknown, who had remained stand- 
ing before the musketeer, drew back in terror, and refused. 
Then Athos took from his pocket a small paper, on which 
were written two lines, accompanied by a signature and a 
seal, and presented them to him who had been too pre- 
mature in showing these signs of repugnance. The tall 
man had scarcely read the two lines, seen the signature, 
and recognized the seal, when he bowed to denote that he 
had no longer any objection to make, and that he was 
ready to obey. 

Athos required no more. He arose, bowed, went out, 
returned by the same way he had come, re-entered the hotel, 
and shut himself up.in his room. 

At daybreak D’Artagnan came to him, and asked him 
what was to be done. ; 

“Wait |” replied Athos. 

Some minutes later the mother-superior of the convent 
sent to inform the musketeets that the funeral would take 
place at ndon. There was no news of the poisoner, only she 
must have escaped through the garden, on the sand of 
which her footsteps could be traced, and the gate of which 
had been found locked. The key had disappeared. __ 

At the hour appointed Lord Winter and the four friends 
repaired to the convent. The bells were tolling solemnly, 
the chapel was open, the grating of the choir was closed. 
f the choir the body of the victim, clothed 


In the centre o. x 
in her novitiate dress, was exposed, On each side of the 


i d behind the gratings opening from the convent, 
ot er the whole community of the Carmelites, 
who were listening to the divine service, and mingling their 
chants with the chants of the priests without seeing the lay 


i being seen by them, i ts 
Eea AT door D'Artagnan felt his courage failing 
him again, and tfirned to look for Athos, but Athos had 
a his mission of vengeance, Athos had asked to 
be taken to the garden ; and there, on the sand, following 
the light steps of this woman who had left a bloody track 
wherever she had gone, he proceeded as far zeae Eate { 
leading into the wood, had it opened, and plunged into the 


forest. 


o 
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Then all his suspicions were confirmed. The road by 
which the carriage had disappeared skirted the forest. 
Athos pursued the road for some time-with his eyes fixed 
on the ground. Slight bloodstains, coming from the wound 
inflicted either on the man who accompanied the carriage 
as a courier or from one of the horses, spotted the road. o 
At the end of three-quarters of a league, about fifty paces 
from Festubert, a larger bloodstain showed. The ground 
was beaten down by horses. Between the forest and this 
tell-tale place, a little behind the trampled ground, owas 
the same track of small feet as in the garden. Here the 
carriage had stopped. 


At this place milady had come out of the wood and got 
into the carriage. 

i Satisfied with this discovery, which confirmed all his sus- 
picions, Athos returned to the hotel and found Planchet 
impatiently waiting for him. ’ 2 

Everything was as Athos had foreseen. 

Planchet had followed the road; like Athos, had noticed 
the bloodstains ; like Athos, had remarked the place where 
the horses had stopped. But he had gone farther than 
Athos, so that at the village-of Festubert, while drinking 
at an inn, he had learned, without requiring to dsk a ques- 
tion, that about half-past eight the evening before a 
wounded man, who accompanied a lady travelling in a 
Post-chaise, had been obliged to stop, being unable to 
Proceed. The accident was attributed to robbers, who 

ad stopped the chaise in the wood. The man had re- 
mained in the village; the woman had taken a relay of 
horses and continued her journey, 

lanchet went in search of the postillion who had driven 
the chaise, and found him, He had taken the lady as far 
as Fromelles, and from Fromelles she had set out for Ar- 
mentiéres. Planchet took the short. cut, and by seven 
o’clock in the morning was at Armentières, 

There was but one hotel, the Post. Planchet went and 
presented himself as a lackey out of a placé, who was in 
Search of a job. He had not chatted*ten minutes with 
the people of the tavern before he knew that a lady had 
come there about eleven o'clock the night before alone, 
had taken a room, had sent for the steward, and told kim 
that she wanted to stay some time in that neighbourhood. 

Planchet did not need to know any more. He hastened 
to the rendezvous, found the three lackeys at their posts, 
Placed them as sentinels at all the doors of the hotel, and 


| T 
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came to find Athos, who was just hearing the last of the 


report when his friends returned 
‘RIL their faces were melancholy and anxious, eyen Ara- 
mis’s mild face. 

“ What is to be done ? ” asked D’Artagnan. 

“ Wait,” replied Athos. 

Each one went to his own room. ` 

At eight o’clock in the evening Athos ordered the horses 
to be saddled, and had Lord Winter and his friends notified 
to be prepared for the expedition. 

In an instant all five were ready. Each examined his 
arms, and put them in order. Athos was last to come down, 
and found D’Artagnan already on horseback and impatient. 

“ Patience ! ” cried Athos ; “ one of us is still lacking.” 

The four gentlemen looked round them in astonish- 
ment, for they vainly wondered who this some one lacking 


could be. k 
ent Planchet brought Athos's horse. The 


htly into the saddle. 
ied he; “I will be back.” 


And he set off at a gallop. 

In a quarter d, accompanied by a 
tall man, masked, and enveloped in a large red cloak. 

Lord Winter 
another inquiringly. None of them 
any information, for all were ignorant w V 
Nevertheless, they felt that this was as it should be, since 
the thing was done by Athos’s order. s 

At nine o'clock, guided by Planchet, the little cavalcade 
set out, following the route the carriage had taken. a 

holy sight, that of these six men, riding 


It was a melanc! h 
silently: each plunged in his own thoughts, sad as despair, 


sombre as punishment. 
eae 


CHAPTER LXV. 


A JUDGMENT. 


o 
-was a dark and stormy night. Monstrous clouds were 
TEE “across the sky, concealing the light of the stars. The 
moon would not rise before midnight. 4 
Occasionally, by the light of a lightning flash, gleaming 
along the horizon, the road could be seen stretching before 
them, white and solitary. Then when the flash became - 
extinct, all relapsed into darkness. | 
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ery instant Athos was calling D’Artagnan back, who 
sete rode in advance of the little troop, and com- 
pelling him to fall into rank, though ia a moment he was 
ahead foo mie pod but one thought, which was to go 

rward ; and he went. 

= They silently rode through the little village of Festubert,, 
where the wounded servant was; then they skirted the 
wood of Richebourg. When they had reached Herlier, 
Planchet, who was still acting as guide, turned to the left. 

Several times Lord Winter, or Porthos, or Aramis tried 
to have a word with the man in the red cloak. But at each 
question put to him he bowed, without making any reply. 
The travellers then understood that there must be some 
reason why the unknown kept silence, and ceased speaking 
to him. i x 

Moreover, the storm was increasing, the flashes succeeded 
each other rapidly, the thunder began to growl, and the 
wind, precursor of a hurricane, whistled in the. plumes and 
the hair of the horsemen, 

The cavalcade rode at their utmost speed. 

A little beyond Fromelles the storm burst upon them. 
They put on their cloaks, They had still three leagues 
before them, and they rode amid torrents of Tair. t 

D’Artagnan had taken off his hat, and did not put on his 
cloak. He found it pleasant to let the water trickle over 
aii eae brow, and down his body shaken with feverish 
chills, 

Just as the little troop had passed Goskal, and were ap- 
Proaching the Post, a man sheltered under a-tree stepped 
out from its trunk, with which he had been confounded in 


the darkness, and advanced into the middle of the road, with 
his finger on his lips. s 


thos recognized Grimaud. 


s What’s the matter?” cried Athos; “has she left 
Armentières ? ” 


Grimaud nodded. Ata movement made by D'Artagnan, — 
“Silence, D’Artagnan | ” said Athos. ‘IT have taken this 
whole affair myself, so it is my right to question Grimaud. 
“ Where is she ?” asked Athos, 5 
. Grimaud stretched out his hands in the direction of the 
ys. a 
“ Far from here ? ” asked Athos. 
Grimaud showed his master his forefinger bent, 
“ Alone ?” asked Athos, 
Grimaud made a sign that she was. 
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“Gentlemen,” said Athos, “she is alo ithi 
aoe Athos, ne, withi 
league of here, in the direction of the river. Tis ait 
—Lead us forward, Grimaud.” X 
Grimaud started off across country, and served as a guide 


to the cavalcade. - 
At the end of nearly five hundred paces they came to a 


‘brook, which they forded. 
By a flash of lightning they saw the village of Enguing- 


hem. 

“Ts she there, Grimaud ? ” asked Athos. 
Grimaud shook his head. 
And the troop continued their route. s 
Another flash gleamed. Grimaud stretched out his arm 

and by the livid light, of the fire-serpent they distinguished 

a little isolated house on the banks of the river, within a 


hundred paces of a ferry. 
One window was lighted. 


“ Here we are!” said Athos. 
At this moment a man who had been crouching in a 


‘ditch jumped up. It was Mousqueton. He pointed his 


finger to the lighted window. 
& She’s there,” said he. ò 
«And Bazin ? ” asked Athos. 
“While I was watching the window, 


the door.” 
“ Good ! ” said Athos ; “ you are all faithful servants.” 
his horse, gave the bridle to 


Athos leaped down from i 
Grimaud, and advanced toward the window, after having 
to the rest of the troop to go toward the 


made a sign 
door. A 
The little house was surrounded by a quickset hedge two 
or three geet high. ‘Athos sprang over the hedge and went 
up to the window, which was without shutters, but had the 
palf-curtains closely dawn. |. 
He got upon the stone coping, 1n order to see over the 
top of the curtain. , 
By the light of the lamp he saw a woman wrapped in a 
dark mantle sitting en a stool near a dying fire. Her elbows 
rested on a mean table, and she leaned her head on her twa 
ich were white as ivory. : 3 
nae we not distinguishable, but an ominous smile 
passed over ‘Athos’s lips. There was no mistaking. It 


as indeed she whom he sought. À 
i At this moment a horse neighed. Milady r: 
saw Athos’s pale face close to the window, an 


194 


he was watching 


aised her head, 
d screamed. 
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Athos saw he was recognized, pushed the window with 
his knee and hand. It yielded ; the panes broke. ng`into 
And Athos, like the spectre of vengeance, sprang 
the room. it: but paler and. 
ilady ran to the door and opened it; but y 
ees Me still than Athos, D’Artagnan stood on thy 
eshold. — € 
Dady drewback, uttering a . D'Artagnan, pelig ving ae 
might have means of flight, and earing lest she on TTE 
them, drew a pistol from his belt, But Athos raised his } this 
“Put back your weapon, D’Artagnan, Sie ie but a 
woman must be judged and not assassinated. $ : 4 Come 
moment longer, my friend, and you shall be satisfied. 
in, gentlemen.” ‘ ese d 
DA Etan obeyed, for Athos had the solemn Poe E 
the mighty: gesture of a judge sent by the Lord ne S 
So behind D’Artagnan entered Porthos, Aramis, Lor 
and the man in the red cloak, r 2 
The four lackeys guarded the door and the mindo S 
Milady had sunk into a chair, with her hands ex eiving 
as if to conjure away this terrible apparition. On perc 
her brother-in-law she uttered a terrible cry. x 
“What do you want ? ” screamed milady. ho first 
“We want,” said Athos, “ Charlotte Backson, nts at 
ma called Comtesse de la F, ére, and afterwards Lady Wi 
aroness of Sheffield.” ight 
“Iam she! Iam she!” murmured she, at the heigh 
of terror. “ What do you want of me ? ” imes,” 
“We intend to judge you according to your cri ustify 
said Athos. “ You Shall be free to defend yourself. J ou to 
yourself if you can.—Monsieur d’Artagnan, it is for y 
accuse her first.” 
D’Artagnan stepped forward. is 
zi Beire God aud before men,” sad he, “I Sone ee 
woman of poisoning Constance Bonacieux, who died y 
day evening.” ; 
He turned to Porthos and Aramis. _ es teers, with 
“ We bear witness to this,” said the to musketeers, 
one impulse. i 
D’Artagnan continued, — E menin a 0 
Ad Before God and before men, I accuse this vO Ero 
having tried to poison me by wine which she sen ine came 
Villeroi, with a forged letter, purporting that the ae eae 
from my friends. God preserved me, but a ma 
Brisemont died in my place.” 
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“ We bear witness to this,” said Porthos and Aramis, in 
the same voice. 

~ Before God and. before men, I accuse this woman of 
having urged me to murder the Baron de Wardes. But 
as no one is present to bear witness to the truth of this ac- 
gusation, I attest it myself. I have done.” 

And M. d’Artagnan passed to the other side of the room 
with Porthos and Aramis. 

“It is your turn, milord,” said Athos. 

J The baron came forward. 

4 “ Before God and before men,” said he, “I accuse this 
woman of having caused the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham.” A 

“The Duke of Buckingham assassinated!” cried all 
present with one voice. 

“Yes,” said the baron, “ assassinated. On receiving the 
warning letter you wrote to me, I had this woman arrested, 
and put her in the charge of a loyal servant. She cor. 
rupted this man, she placed the dagger in his hand, she 
made him kill the duke. And at this moment, perhaps, 
Felton is paying with his life for this fury’s crime!” 

A shudder crept through the judges at the revelation of 
these crimes of which they had not yet heard. 

“This is not all,” proceeded Lord Winter. “ My brother, 

t who made you his heir, died in three hours, of a strange dis- 
order, which left livid traces over all his body. Sister, how 
did your husband die ? ” 

“ Horror ! ” cried Porthos and Aramis. 

“ Buckingham’s assassin, Felton’s assassin, my brother’s 

} assassin, I demand justice upon you, and I swear that if it 
be not granted to me, I will execute it myself.” 

And Lord Winter ranged himself by D’Artagnan’s side, 
leaving his place free for another accuser. 

Milady buried her sface in her two hands, and tried to 
recall her ideas, confused in a mortal vertigo. $ 

“ It is my turn,” said Athos, himself trembling as the lion 
trembles at thé sight of the serpent—“‘it is my turn. I 

. married this womarf when she was a young girl. I married 

i her in spite of all my family. I gave her my wealth, I gave 
her my name; and one day I discovered that this woman 
was branded—this woman was marked with a fleur-de-lis 
on her left shoulder.” 

“Oh,” said milady, “I defy you to find the tribunal 
which pronounced that infamous sentence upon me. J 
defy you to find him who executed it,” 


EE a 
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“Silence!” said a voice. “It is for me to reply to 
that!” 

And the man in the red cloak came forward in his turh.° 

“Who is this man? who is this man?” cried milady. 
She was suffocated by terror; her hair, which had become 
undone, seemed to stand up over her livid countenance as, 
if it were alive. : p 

All eyes were fixed on this man, for to all except Athos 
he was unknown. ý ps oe 

Even Athos looked at him with as much stupefactign as 
the others, for he knew not how he could in any way be 
mixed up with the horrible drama which was at that 
moment coming to its climax, . 

After approaching milady with a slow and solemn step, 
so that the table alone separated them, the unknéwn took 
off his mask, e 

,Milady for some time examined with increasing terror 
his pale face, framed in its black hair and beard, and the 
only expression of which was icy sternness. Then all at 

ce, — z 

“Oh no, no!” cried she, rising and retreating to the 
very wall; “no, nol it is an infernal apparition! It is 
pot hel, “Help, helpil?? she ‘screamed in a hearse voice, 
turning to the wall as if she could tear an opening in it 
with her hands, 


“But who are you, then?” cried all the witnesses of 
this scene, j 
“Ask this woman,” said the man in the red cloak, “ for 
you sce well enough she knows me!” an 
p e executioner of Lille! the executioner of Lille! p 
cried milady, a prey to wild terror, and clinging with her 
hands to the wall to avoid falling. y 
Every one drew back, and the man in the red cloak re- 
mained standing alone in the middle of the room. 
Oh, forgive me! pardon, pardon!” cried the wretched 
woman, falling on her knees, 
The unknown waited for silence. <i 
“I told you so—that she knew me, he went on,to say: 
“ Yes, I am the executioner of the city of Lille, and here 1S 
my story.” ‘ ited 
All eyes were fixed upon this man ; his words were awaite! 
with anxious eagerness, x 
“ This young woman when she was a young maiden war 
as beautiful as she is now. She was a nun in the conven 
of the Benedictines of Templemar. A young priest, of & 


a 
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simple and believing heart, was the chaplain of that con- 
vent. She undertook to seduce him, and succeeded ; she 
woutd have seduceda saint. 

“The vows of both were sacred—irrevocable. Their 
intrigue could not last long without ruining both. She 
„prevailed on him to leave the country ; but for them to 
leave the country, to escape together, to reach another 
part of France, where they might live at ease because there 
they would be unknown, money was necessary. Neither 
of them had any. The priest stole the sacred utensils and 
sold them. But as they were preparing to escape together, 
they were both arrested. 

“ Within a week she seduced the jailer’s son and escaped. 
The young priest was condemned to ten years in chains, 
and to be branded. I was executioner of the city of Lille, 
as this woman has said. I was obliged to brand the guilty 
man ; and the guilty man, gentlemen, was my brother ! 

“ I then swore that this woman who had ruined him, who 
was more than his accomplice, since she had spurred him on 
to commit the crime, should share at least his punishment, 
I suspected the place where she was concealed. I followed 
her, i caught her, I bound her, and I imprinted the same 
disgraceful®mark on her that I had imprinted on my poor 
brother. 

“The day after my return to Lille, my brother in his 
turn succeeded in making his escape. I was accused of 
complicity, and was condemned to stay in prison in his 
place till he should be again a prisoner. My poor brother 
was ignorant of my condemnation. He had rejoined this 
woman. They fled together into Berry, and there he ob- 
tained a little curacy. This woman passed for his sister, 

“The lord of the estate on which the curate’s church was 
situated saw this pretended sister, and fell in love with her 
so sincerely that he,offered to marry her. Then she left 
the man whom she had ruined for the man whom she was 
destined to ruin, and became the Comtesse de la Fére. 5 

All eyes were turned toward Athos, whose real name this 
was. ¿He bowed kis head in token that all that the exe- 
cutioner had said was true. 

“ Then,” resumed the other, “ mad, desperate, determined 
tosget rid of an existence from which she had taken away 
everything, both honour and happiness, my poor brother 
returned to Lille, and learning the sentence that had con- 
demned me in his place, gave himself up, and hanged himself 
that same night from the air-hole of his dungeon cell, 


> 
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“I must say in justice that they who had condemned me 
kept their word. As soon as the identity of the body: was 
roved, I was set at liberty. FS i 
“That is the crime of which I accuse her. That is the 
cause of her being branded.” 
“Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said Athos, ‘ what penalty do, 
ou demand against this woman ? ” 
“ The penalty of death,” replied D’Artagnan. 
“ Milord de Winter,” continued Athos, “what penalty do 
you demand against this woman ? ” c 
“ The penalty of death,” replied Lord Winter. 
“ MM. Porthos and Aramis,” repeated Athos, “you who 
are her judges, what penalty do you pronounce on this 
woman ?” 


“The penalty of death,” replied the musketéers in a 
hollow voice. 

Milady uttered a frightful shriek, and dragged herself 
along on her knees several paces toward her judges. 

Athos stretched out his hand toward her. 

“Charlotte Backson, Comtesse de la Fère, Milady de 
Winter,” said he, “your crimes have wearied men on earth 
and God in heaven. If youeknow any prayer, say it; for 
you are condemned, and you shall die.” * 

At these words, which left her no hope, milady rose to 
her full height and tried to speak, but her strength failed 
her. She felt that a powerful and implacable hand was 
seizing her by the hair, and was dragging her away as 
irrevocably as fate drags man. She did not, therefore, even 
attempt to make any resistance, and went out of the cottage. 

Lord Winter, D’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis 
followed her. The lackeys followed their masters, and 
the room was left desolate, with its broken wiridow, its 
atti door, and its smoky lamp burning forlornly on the 
able. 


o 


CHAPTER: LXVI. e 
EXECUTION.  “ 


Ir was almost midnight. The moon, hollowed by its waning, 
and red as blood. under the last traces of the storm, «was 
rising behind the little town of Armentiéres, which outlined 
against its pallid light the dark silhouette of its houses and , 
the skeleton of its high carved belfry. In front of them the 
Lys was rolling its waters like a river of molten lead; while 
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on the other bank could be seen a black mass of trees, out- 
lined against a stormy sky, which was invaded by huge- 
coppery clouds, creating a kind of twilight amid the night. 
On the left was an old abandoned windmill, with motion- 
less vans, from the ruins of which an owl was emitting its 
shrill, periodical, and monotonous cry. Here and there in 
the plain, on the right and on the left of the road, which the 
dismal procession followed, appeared a few low, stunted trees 
looking like deformed dwarfs crouching down as if to watch 
menat this ominous hour. 
From time to time a broad sheet of lightning opened the 
horizon in its whole width, zigzagged over the black mass of 
trees, and came like a terrible scimitar, cutting the sky and 
the water into two parts. Not a breath of wind disturbed 
the heavy atmosphere. A deathlike silence oppressed all 
nature. The soil was humid and glistening with the rain 
which had just fallen, and the refreshed herbs distilled their 
perfume with increased energy. i 
Two of the lackeys dragged milady along, each taking 
The executioner walked behind them, 


one of her arms. n 
Porthos, and Aramis walked 


and Lord Winter, D’Artagnan, 

behind the executioner. ° 
Planchetsand Bazin came last. R 
The two -lackeys led milady toward the Tiver. Her 

mouth was mute, Dut her eyes spoke with their inexpressible 

eloquence, supplicating by turns each of those on whom 

d. PE: 

ae she found herself a few paces mm advance, she 
i to the lackeys,— f - 

p eand pistoles to each of you if you will protect my 

flight. But if you deliver me up to your masters, I have at 

hand avengers who will make you pay dearly for my death. 
Grimaud. hesitated ; Mousqueton trembled in all his limbs. 
Athos, hearing milady’s voice, came up quickly. Lord 
inter di me. os 

Fad eee Jackeys,” said he. She has spoken to 

; the longer safe.” 
temi owe par Bazin ee summoned, and took the places 
in eton. p rÀ 

x Lee aid eed the banks of the river the oan a 

approached Y ilady and bound her hands and her feet. 
‘Then she broke silence to cry out,— Seite 


You are cowards, you are miserable assass! 
u to murder one woman + Beware | 


takes ten men of yo i 
lf Tam not rescued I shall be avenged. 
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“ You are not a woman,” said Athos coldly. ‘ You do 
not e to the human species. You are a demon escaped 
from hell, and we are going to send yow back again. pui 

“Ah, you virtuous men!” exclaimed milady ; “bu 
remember that he who touches a hair of my head is him- 
self an assassin.” p P . 

_“ The executioner can kill, madame, without being on 
that account an assassin,” said the man in the red cloak, 
striking on his immense sword. ‘He is the last judge; 
that is all.” o 

And as he was binding her while saying these worda 
milady uttered two or three wild cries, which produce! 
a strange effect, flying away into the night and losing them- 
selves in the depth of the woods. r à 

“ But if I am guilty, if I have committed the crimes 
you charge me with,” shrieked milady, ‘‘ take me before a 
tribunal. You are not judges, you, to condemn me ! i 

“I offered you Tyburn,” said Lord Winter. “ Why did 
you not accept it ? ” ae eee 

“ Because I do not want to die ! ” cried milady, writhing ; 

“because I am too young to dic!” 

“The woman you poisone@ at Béthune was even younger 
than you, madame, and yet she is dead,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ I will enter a cloister ; I will become a nun,” said milady. 

“You were in a cloister,” said the executioner, “ and you 
left it to destroy my brother.” a 

Milady uttered a cry of terror and sank on her knees. 

The executioner lifted her up by her arms and was carry- 
ing her toward the boat. 


“Oh, my God! ” cried she, “my God! Are you going to 
drown me?” 


These cries had’ so 
D’Artagnan, who h 


mething so heartrending in tem that 
ad been at first the most implacable 
against milady, sank down on a stump and bent his head, 
covering his ears with the palms of his hands; and yet, not- 
withstanding this, he still heard her threaten and cry. ` 

D’Artagnan was the youngest of all these men; his 
heart failed him. s ' 

“ Oh, I cannot behold this frightful spectacle! I cannot 
consent that this woman should die thus ! ” e 
3 Milady heard these few words, and caught at.a gleam: O 

ope. 


“ D'Artagnan, D’Artagnan!” cried she, “remember I 
loved you!” 


The young man rose and took a step toward her. 
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But Athos arose, drew his sword, and placed himself in 
front of him. 

weg you take one step farther, D’Artagnan,” said he, 
“ we cross swords.” z 

M. d’Artagnan fell on his knees and prayed. 

“Come!” continued Athos; ‘‘executioner, do your 
duty.” 

“Willingly, monseigneur,” said the executioner; ‘‘ for as 
true as I am a good Catholic, I firmly believe I am right in 
performing my functions on this woman.” 

“Tis well.” 

Athos took a step toward milady. 

“T pardon you,” said he, “ the ill you have done me; I 
pardon you for my blasted future, my lost honour, my 
defiled’ love, and my salvation for ever compromised by the 
despair into which you have cast me. Die in peace!” 

Lord Winter advanced next. 

“I pardon you,” said he, “ the poisoning of my brother, 
the assassination of his Grace the Duke of Buckingham ; I 
pardon you poor Felton’s death ; I pardon you the attempts 
on me personally. Die in peace!” í 

“And I,’ said D’Artagran—“ pardon me, madame, for 
having by deccit, unworthy of a gentleman, provoked your 
anger; and in exchange I pardon you the murder of 
my poor sweetheart and your cruel vengeance against me. 
I pardon you, and I weep for you. Die in peace!” 

“I am lost!” murmured milady in English; “I must 
die f” 

Then she rose of her own accord, and cast around her one 
of those keen looks which seemed to dart from a flaming eye. 

She saw nothing. 

Shé’listened ; she heard nothing. 

She had only enemies around her. 

“ Where am I tœdie ? ” she asked. 

“ On the other bank,” replied the executioner. 

Then he made her enter the boat, and just as he was going 
to set foot ifi it himself, Athos handed him a sum of money. 

“Here,” said he, “is the price of the execution, that it 
may be plain we are acting as judges.” 


“Very well,” said the executioner. “And now, in her 
turn, let this woman see that I am not fulfilling my trade, 
but my duty.” 


And he threw the money into the river. 
The boat moved off toward the left bank of the Lys, 
bearing the guilty woman and the executioner. All the 
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others remained on the right bank, where they had fallen 
on their knees. x 

The boat glided along the ferry-rope under the glean? of 
a pale cloud which hung over the water at the moment. 

It was seen reaching the opposite bank ; the figures were 
outlined in black against the red-tinted horizon. 

Milady during the passage had contrived to untie the 
cord which fastened her feet; on reaching the bank, she 
jumped lightly on shore and took to flight. 

But the soil was moist. When she reached the top of the 
bank she slipped and fell on her knees. 

A superstitious idea struck her: she realized that Heaven 
denied her its aid, and she remained in the attitude in 
which moga fallen, with her head drooping and her hands 
clasped. ° 

Then from the other bank the executioner was seen to 
raise both his arms slowly. A moonbeam fell on the blade 
of his broadsword. His two arms fell; they heard the 
hissing of the scimitar and the victim’s cry; then a trun- 
cated mass sank under the blow. á 

The executioner then took off his red cloak, spread it on 
the ground, laid the body in it, threw in the head, tied it 
by the four corners, lifted it on his shoulder, and got into 
the boat again. 
, in the middle of the stream he stopped the boat, and hold- 
ing his burden over the water,— 

“Let the justice of God be done!” cried he, in a loud 
voice, 


And he let the body drop into the depths of the waters, 
which closed over it. 
„„ Three days later the four musketeers were in Paris again. 
They had not exceeded their leave. of absence, amd that 
same evening went to pay their customary visit to M. de 
Tréville. 

“Well, gentlemen,” asked the excellent captain, “ have 
you enjoyed your excursion ? ” j 

“ Prodigiously !” replied Athos for himself and his com- 
panions. 


® . 


CONCLUSION. ` 


On the sixth of the following month the king, in com- 
Phance with the promise he had made the cardinal to leave 
aris and to return to Rochelle, departed from his capital, 
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enable to recover from his amazement at the news which 
was just beginning to spread abroad that Buckingham had 
peén assassinated, 

“Though warned that the man she had loved so fondly was 
in danger, the queen, when his death was announced to her, 
would not lend credence to it; she was even imprudent 
enough to exclaim,— 

“ Tt is false ; he has just written to me!” 

But the next day she was obliged to believe this fatal 
intelligence. La Porte, detained in England, as every one 
else had been, by the orders of King Charles I., arrived, 
bringing the last, the funereal present which Buckingham 
sent to the queen. 

The king’s joy had been very lively. He did not trouble 
to dissembie it, but even displayed it with affectation before 
the queen. Louis XIII., like all weak minds, was wanting 
in generosity. x 

But the king soon became dull and indisposed again ; his 
brow was not one of the kind that are serene for any length 
of time. He felt that by returning to his camp he was about 
to become a slave again, and yet nevertheless he returned. 

The cardinal was for himsthe fascinating serpent, and he 
was the bird flying from branch to branch without being 
able to escape. . 

So the return to Rochelle was profoundly dull. Our four 
friends in particular astonished their comrades. They 
travelled together, side by side, with melancholy eyes and 
hanging heads. Athos alone from time to time raised his 
broad brow. A flash kindled in his eyes, a bitter smile 
passed over his lips. Then, like his comrades, he again 
resumed his reveries. P 

When the escort arrived in a city, as soon as they had 
escorted the king to his lodgings the four friends either re- 
tired to their own, quarters or to some secluded tavern, 
where they neither drank nor played. They only conversed 
in a low voice, looking around attentively that no one 
overheard tkem. 

One day, where the king had halted on the way to fly the 
magpie, and the four friends, according to their custom, 
instead of following the sport, had stopped at a tavern on 
the turnpike, a man, riding full speed from Rochelle, pulled 
up at the door to drink a glass of wine, and glanced into 
the room where the four musketeers were sitting at table. 

“ Hello, Monsieur 4’Artagnan !” said he, “isn’t it you I 
see in there ? ”- ‘ 
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f, an raised his head and uttered a cry of joy. It 
on ee he called his phantom ; it was the strangor of 
Meung, of the Rue des Fossoyeurs, and of Arras. h 

D’Artagnan drew his sword and sprang toward the door 

But this time, instead of eluding him, the stranger leape! 
from his horse and advanced to meet D’Artagnan. s 

“ Ah, sir!” said the young man, “I meet you, then, at 
last! This time you shall not escape me!” . 

“ Neither is it my intention, sir, for this time I was seeking 
you. TI arrest you in the name of the king. I tell you that 
you must surrender your sword to me, sir, and that without 
resistance. Your life depends upon it. I warn you.” — 

“ But who are you?” demanded D’Artagnan, lowering 
the point’of his sword, but without yet surrendering it. 

“Tam the Chevalier de Rochefort,” answered the stranger, 
“ Cardinal Richeliew’s equerry, and I have orders to conduct 
you to his Eminence,” i 

“We are returning to his Eminence, chevalier,” said 
Athos, advancing ; “and you will be good enough to accept 
os g Artagnan’s word that he will go straight to Ro- 
chelle,” 


,“ I must place him in the hands of guards who will take 

m to camp.” © 7 

“We will serve as his guards, sir, on our word as gentle- 
men; but, on our word as gentlemen, likewise,” added 
Athos, “ M. d'Artagnan shall not leave us.” 

The Chevalier de Rochefort cast a glance backward, and 
saw that Porthos and Aramis had taken their places be- 
tween him and the door. He perceived that he was com- 
pletely at the mercy of these four men. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “ if M. d’Artagnan will surrender 
his sword to me and join his word to yours, I shall be satis- 


fied with your promise to convey M. d’Artagnan to the 
cardinal’s quarters,” 


“You have my word, sir, 

“ This suits me all the be 
continue my journey,” e z% 

“ If it is to rejoin milady,” said Athosoolly, “‘ it is use- 
less. You will not find her” 

“ What has become of her ? ” asked Rochefort eagerly. 

“Come back with us to the camp and you shall know.’ 
` Rochefort remained thoughtful for a moment; then, as 
they were only a day’s journey from Surgéres, where the 
cardinal was coming to meet the king, he resolved to follow 
Athos’s advice and go back with them, 

e 


. 


, and here is my sword.” 
tter,” said Rochefort, ‘‘ as I must 
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Besides, this return gave him the advantage of watching 
over his prisoner. 

They resumed their route. 

` At three o’clock the next afternoon tney reached Surgères. 
The cardinal was there awaiting Louis XIII. The minister 
and the king exchanged numerous caresses, congratulating 
each other on the fortunate chance which had freed France 
from the implacable enemy who had been rousing all Europe 
against her. After this the cardinal, who had been informed 
by „Rochefort that D’Artagnan was arrested, and who was 
anxious to see him, took leave of the king, inviting him to 
come the next day to view the works on the dike, which 
were completed. 

The cardinal, on returning in the evening to his head- 
quarters at the bridge of La Pierre, found D'Artagnan, with- 
out his sword, and the three musketeers armed, standing 
before the door of the house which he was occupying. 

This time, as he was well attended, he looked at them 
sternly, and made a sign with his eye and hand for D’Artag- 
nan to follow him, 

D’Artagnan obeyed, 

“ We shall wait for you, D’Artagnan,” said Athos, loud 
enough for the cardinal to hear him. — ; 

His Eminence kept on his way without uttering a single 
word, 5 

D’Artagnan entered after the cardinal, and behind D’Ar- 
tagnan the door was guarded. . i 

His Eminence went to the room which served him as a 
study, and made a sign to Rochefort to bring in the young 
musketeer, $ 

Rochefort obeyed and retired. 4 : 

D’Avtagnan remained alone before the cardinal. This was 
his second interview with Richelieu, and he afterwards con- 
fessed that he felt sure it would'be his last. _ 

Richelieu remained standing, leaning against the mantel- 
Piece. A table was between him and D'Artagnan. 

“ Sir,” said the cardinal, “ you have been arrested by my 
orders.” o , 

“ So I have been told, monseigneur.” 
©“ Do you know why ?” , 

a“ agen ee the only thing for which T could 
be arrested is still unknown to your Eminence.” 

Richelieu looked steadfastly at the young man, 

“Indeed!” said he ; “ what does that mean ?” _ 

“If monseigneur will first tell me what crimes F am 
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charged with, I will then tell the deeds that I have 
done.” ‘aoe 

“You are charged with crimes that have brought down 
far loftier heads than yours, sir,” said the cardinal. 

“ What are they, monseigneur ? ” demanded D’Artagnan, 
with a calmness that astonished the cardinal himself : 

“You are charged with having corresponded with the 
enemies of the kingdom. You are charged with having 
surprised state secrets. You are charged with having 
tried to thwart your general’s plans.” ` °, 

“ And who charges me with this, monseigneur ? ” said 
D’Artagnan, who suspected the accusation came from 
milady—$a woman branded by the law of the country ; 
 & woman who was married to one man in France and to an- 
other in England ; a woman who poisoned her second hus- 
band, and who attempted to poison me ! ” 

A, What is all this, sir >” cried the cardinal, astonished ; 
and what woman are you speaking of thus ? ” 

~ Of Milady de Winter,” replied D’Artagnan—“ yes, of 
Milady de Winter, of whose many crimes your Eminence 
was doubtless ignorant when you honoured her with your 
confidence.” © 

“Sir,” said the cardinal, “ if Milady de Winter has com- 
mitted the crimes which you say, she shall be punished.” 

« 2618 punished, monseigneur.” 

i SA who has punished her ? ” 


“Is she in prison ? ” 
s She is deka» A 
“Dead!” repeated the cardinal, who could not believe 
what he heard. “Dead! Dia you say she was dead ? 
Three times she tried to kill me, and I pardonéd her. 
But she killed the woman I loved. Then my friends and 
I took her, tried her, and condemned her.” 

f D’Artagnan then related the poisoning of Madame Bona- 
cieux in the Carmelite convent of Béthune, the trial in the 
lonely house, and the execution on the banks ôf the Lys. 

_A shudder ran through the cardinal’s Body, and yet he 
did not shudder readily. 

But suddenly, as if under the influence of a secret thought, 
the cardinal’s face, »till that moment gloomy, began grada- 
ally to grow serene, and at last recovered the most perfect 
serenity. a 

“So,” said the cardinal, in a tone the mildness of which 
contrasted with the severity of his words, “ you have con- 


„eagle look upon D’Artagnan 


s 
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stituted yourselves judges, forgetting that they who punish 
without licence to punish are assassins ? ” 

> © Monseigneur, J swear to you that I have never for an 
instant had the intention of defending my head against you, 
I will submit to the punishment your Eminence may please 


_ to inflict upon me. I do not hold life dear enough to be 


afraid of death.” 

“Yes, I know you are a man of courage, sir,” said the 
cardinal, in a tone almost affectionate ; “ I can therefore 
tel], you beforehand you shall be tried, even condemned.” 

“Another might reply to your Eminence that he had his 
pardon in his pocket. I shall content myself with saying, 
Command, monseigneur ; I am ready.” 

“ Your pardon ? ” said Richelieu, surprised. 

“ Yeg, monseigneur,” said D’Artagnan. 

“ And signed by whom ? By the king ? g 

‘And the cardinal pronounced these words with a singular 
expression of contempt. 

“ No; by your Eminence.” 

“By me? You are mad, sir 

“ Monseigneur will doubtless recognize his own writing.” 

And D’Artagnan presentet to the cardinal the precious 
paper which Athos had forced from milady, and which he 
had given to D’Artagnan to serve him as a safeguard. 

His Eminence took the paper and read in a slow voice, 


dwelling on every syllable :— a 
E BA “ August 5, 1628. 


and for the good of the State, the bearer 
RICHELIEU.” 


” 


re 


“ By my order, 
hereof has done what he has done. 


hese two lines, fell into deep 


The cardinal, after reading t 
Se bat bid 5 the paper to D’Artagnan. 


thouglit, but he did not return J 
“He is meditating by what sort of punishment he shall 
put me to death,” said D’Artagnan to himself. | Very well! 
On my faith, he shall see how a gentleman can die!” 
The young musketeer was in an excellent disposition to 
die like a herd. Wy aia Buk 
Richelieu still continued thinking, twisting ana anty te 
in his ha . At last he raised his head, fixed nis 
tee papeese hR ’s frank, loyal, intelligent face, 
th tears, all the sufferings he 


; furrowed wi i 
tead on his face, furrow ted for the third or fourth 


had endured for a month, and reflec } 
Stee a future this young man had before him, and 


what resources his activity, his courage, and his undere 
standing could devote to a good master, < 
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On the other hand, milady’s crimes, her strength of mind, 
and her infernal genius had more than once terrified him., 
He felt something like a secret joy at being for ever rid°of 
such a dangerous accomplice. 

_ He slowly tore the paper which D’Artagnan had gener- 
ously placed in his hand. 

“ql am lost ! ” said D’Artagnan to himself. 

And he bowed low before the cardinal, like a man who 
says, “ Lord, Thy will be done ! ” 

The cardinal went to the table, and without sitting down, 
wrote a few lines on a parchment, two-thirds of which was 

already filled up, and affixed his seal to it. 

_' That is my condemnation,” thought D’Artagnan. “He 
will spare me the tedium of the Bastille or the slow processes 
of a trial. It’s another proof of his kindness,” a 

“ Here, sir,” said the cardinal to the young man; “ I haye 
taken from you one signed blank, and I give you another. 
The name is wanting in this commission, and you yourself 
will write it in.” 


k D'Artagnan took the paper hesitatingly, and cast his eyes 
ver it. 

It was a lieutenant’s commission in the musketeers: 

D’Artagnan fell at the cardinal’s feet. : : 

onseigneur,”’ said he, “ my life is yours ! Hencefor- 
ward dispose of it. But I do not deserve this favour which 
you bestow on me. I have three friends who are more 
meritorious and more worthy——” 

t * Ou are an honest fellow, D’Artagnan,” interrupted the 
cardinal, tapping him familiarly on the shoulder, charmed 
at having subdued this rebellious nature. ‘Do with this 
commission what you will. Only remember that though 
the name is left blank I give it to you.” x 

“I shall never forget it,” replied D’Artagnan. ‘ Your 
Eminence may be certain of that.” 


The cardinal turned round and said in a loud voice,— 
“ Rochefort ! ” 


, The chevalier, who doubtless was behind the door, entered 
immediately, 


o 


> 
“ Rochefort,” said the cardinal, “ you see M. d'Artagnan. 


I receive him among the number of my friends. Shake 
hands, then, ani 


heads.” 


Rochefort ahd D’Artagnan saluted each other distantly, 
t the cardinal was there observing them with his vigilant 


d be prudent, if you wish to preserve yout 
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They left the chamber at the same time. 
“ We shall meet again, shall we not, sir ?” 


` ue Whén you please,” said D’Artagnan. 


“« An Opportunity will offer,” replied Rochefort. 

“ What’s that ?” said the cardinal, opening the door. 

The two men smiled at each other, shook hands, and 
bowed to his Eminence. 

“ We were beginning to grow impatient,” said Athos. 

“Here I am, friends,” replied D’Artagnan—“ not only 
free, but in favour.” 

«Will you tell us about it ? ” 

“ This evening.” 

` Accordingly, that same evening D’Artagnan repaired to 
the quarters of Athos, whom he found in a fair way of 
emptyirig his bottle of Spanish wine, an occupation which he 
religiously fulfilled every night. : 

He related what had taken place between the cardinal and 
himself, and drawing the commission from his pocket,— 

“ Here, my dear Athos,” said he; “this naturally belongs 
to you.” 

Athos smiled his sweet, fascinating smile. 

“My friend,” said he, “far Athos this is too much, for 
the Comtecde la Fére it is too little. Keep the commission ; 
itis yours. Alas! my God ! it has cost you enough.” 

D’Artagnan left Athos’s room and went to Porthos’s. 

He found him dressed in a magnificent coat covered with 
splendid embroidery, looking at himself in a glass. 3 

“ Ah, ha !” exclaimed Porthos ; “it is you, dear friend. 
How do you think these garments fit me ? ” 

“ Wonderfully well,” said D’Artagnan. “But I have 
come to offer you a dress which will suit you still better.” 

“ Wkat’s that ?” asked Porthos. 

“ That of a lieutenant in the musketeers.” _ e 

D’Artagnan related to Porthos his interview with the 
cardinal, and taking the commission from his pocket,— 

“ Here, my dear,” said he; “ write your name in it, and 
become my, officer.” a 
_ Porthos cast his eyes over the commission, and returned 
it to D’Artagnan, to the young man’s great astonish- 
ment, 

“ Yes,” said he— yes, that would flatter me very much, 
but I should not have time enough to enjoy the distinction. 
During our expedition to Béthune my duchess’s husband 
died ; so that, my dear, since the coffer of the defunct is 
holding out its arms to me, I am going to marry the widow. 


Se d 
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Look here! I was trying on my wedding suit. Keep your 
lieutenancy, my dear, keep it. < OK, 
The young man entered Aramis’s apartment. ae 
He found him kneeling before a praying-desk, with his 
head leaning on an open prayer-book. 

He described to him his interview with the cardinal, and, 
for the third time drawing his commission from his pocket, — 

“You, our friend, our intelligence, our invisible pro- 
tector,” said he, “accept this commission. You have de- 
served it more than any one by your wisdom and your 
connec which were always followed by such happy re- 
sults.” 

“ Alas! dear friend,” said Aramis, ‘‘ our recent adventures 
have entirely disgusted me with life and with the sword. 
This time my determination is irrevocably taken. ‘After the 
siege I shall enter the house of the Lazarists. Keep the 
commission, D’Artagnan. The profession of arms suits you. 
You will be a brave and gallant captain.” 

D’Artagnan, his eye moist with gratitude and beaming 
with joy, went back to Athos, whom he found still at table, 
contemplating the charms of his last glass of Malaga by the 
light of his lamp. o 


“Well,” said he, “they also have refuse this com- 
mission !” 4 


“Because, dear friend, no one is more worthy of it than 
yourself.” 


‘And he took a pen, wrote D’Artagnan’s name on the com- 
mission, and returned it to him. 
“T shall then no longer have any friends,” said the young 
man. “Alas! nothing more, only bitter recollections.” 

And he let his head sink into his hands, while two tears 
rolled down his cheeks. < 

“ You are young,” replied Athos, “ and your bitter recol- 
lections have time to be changed into sweet memories.” 
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EPILOGUE. 


ROCHELLE, deprived of the aid of the English fleet and the 
reinforcements promised by Buckingham, surrendered after 
a siege of a year. On the 28th of October, 1628, the capit- 
ulation was signed. 

The king made his entrance into Paris on December 23, 
the same year. He was received in triumph, as if he came 
from, conquering an enemy and not Frenchmen. He 
entered by the Faubourg St. Jacques with magnificent 
display. 

The procession, led by symbolical cars, passed under a 
dozen triumphal arches, on which all the gods of Olympus 
were celébrating the unnumbered virtues of Louis the Vic- 
torious. An immense throng, stationed along the whole 
route of the procession, rent the air with their enthusiastic 
acclamations, greeting the conquerer’s return. 

D’Artagnan took possession of his rank. Porthos left the 
service, and during the following year married Madame 
Coguenard. The coffer so eagerly coveted contained 800,000 

vres, £ 

Mousqueton had a magnificent livery, and enjoyed the 
satisfaction for which he had yearned all his life—that of 
standing behind a gilded carriage. 

Aramis, after a long absence in Lorraine, suddenly dis- 
appeared, and ceased to write his friends, They learned 
long afterwards, through Madame de Chevreuse, who told 
it to two or three of her lovers, that he had decided to 
assume the habit in a religious house at Nancy. 

Bazin became a lay brother. 

Athos’ remained a musketeer under D’Artagnan’s com- 
mand till the year 1631, when, after a journey which he made 
to Touraine, he also quitted the service, under the pretext 
of having just inherited a small property in Roussillon. 

Grimaud followed Athos. 

D’Artagnan’ fought three times with Rochefort, and 
wounded him three times. 

a shall probably kill you the fourth,” said he to him, 
holding out his hand to assist him to rise. 

“ Then it is better for you and for me that we stop here,” 
answered the wounded man. ‘ Zounds! I am much more 
your friend than you think; for after our very" first en- 
counter, I could, by saying a word to the cardinal, have had 
your head cut off i” 
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This time they heartily shook hands, and without retain- 
ing any malice. 

Planchet obtained from Rochefort the rank of serge&nf in 
the guards. i 

M. Bonacieux lived on very quietly, perfectly ignorant of 
what had become of his wife, and caring very little about the 
matter. One day he had the imprudence to recall himself 
to the cardinal’s memory, The cardinal sent him word 
that he would see to it that he should never want for any- 
thing in future. a 

In fact, the next day M. Bonacieux left his house at seven 
o'clock in the evening to go to the Louvre, and he was never 
seen again in the Rue des Fi ossoyeurs. The opinion of those 
who seemed to be best informed was that he was fed and 


lodged in some royal castle, at the expense of his generous 
Eminence. 
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